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PREFACE. 


I am notaware that any attempt has been before made at ametrical 
version of the Birds of Aristophanes in English. Mr Mitchell, 
who has lately favoured us with an entire translation of the Wasps, 
and of several scenes from the Acharnians and Knights, leaves it 
uncertain, in the preface to his last volume, whether he will pro+ 
ceed with the remainder of the plays. . 

It is trusted that the present version will be found, in the dia» 
logue part, tolerably close to the original, except where one of the 
following cases seemed to warrant a departure from it; first, when 
the grossness of the poet is such as our manners would not admit 
of, which happens in two or three instances; next, when there is 
some play on words, which it would be impossible to preserve ex- 
actly in another language ; and lastly, when the names of birds are 
introduced, in which latter case it is sometimes not known what 
birds are meant, and sometimes the English names, when known, 
are such as would not conveniently come into the verse. Through 
out the lyrical parts in general more liberty has been taken. 

With respect to the metres which have been employed in this 
translation it will be seen that no attempt has been made to form 
them on the Grecian model. It appears very questionable whether 
such an attempt can ever succeed in our language. The truth is, 
that our metres, when in their form they correspond most nearly to 
the Greek, will not answer to them in their effect upon theear: the 
reason of which I take to be, that the English language is more 
clogged with consonants, and abounds so much in words of one 
syllable. Accordingly, where the Greeks used six feet, we use 
only five, which for the most part take up full as much time, and 

erhaps more, in the uttering, than their six. But if we are to fol- 
ow them closely in their other measures, why not also in that usu- 
ally employed by them in the dialogue of their plays, I mean their 
common iambic? If we are to copy their anapests, consisting of 
seven feet and a redundant syllable, like those so frequent in Aris 
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tophanes, and from him named Aristophanic, why are we not also 
to have their iambics consisting of six, and use the one and the 
other in both instances alike wherever they have done so? I know 
not wherefore we should adopt the former, to which our language 
is repugnant, and yet reject the other, which has been naturalized 
in it by our elder poets. : 

Still the variety of measures is so striking a feature in the ancient 
comedian, that it would scarce be treating him fairly not to make 
some effort at preserving it. ‘This indeed formed one great distinc- 
tion between the old comedy and the new. ‘To the former it gave 
a richness and vivacity, the want of which must have rendered the 
other comparatively insipid, as we may see indeed in the instance 
of our author’s Plutus, written more in the manner of the new com- 
edy, and on that account the least attractive of his plays. 

Allowing, then, the inability of our language to supply an equal 
variety of measures with the Greek, it is evident that we ought to 
avail ourselves of as much diversity in this kind as it at present af- 
fords. This is not inconsiderable. Some of our metres, from the 
character they have obtained, and the uses to which they have been 
applied among us, adapt themselves particularly to certain of theirs, 
though not resembling them in form. ‘Thus our anapests of four 
feet answer better to their trochaics of seven feet and a half, than 
the same measure would do. We might indeed employ the same 
measure; but both from its structure, and its having been used by 
us most frequently for trifling songs, so that Pope took it to ridicule 
that kind of writing, in his Song by a Person of Quality, it would 
not produce the same effect. An instance of this may be taken in 
the following couplet: 


A = ‘ a ’ , ‘ ~ , 
Tov sepoy s¢opov Osxaiov ETT KpnTTA TH qmoAE 
~ ‘ , ~ ~ ~ 
LujaMospaively, noc dWacxssy, TpwToy ovy myaiy Soxtie 
Bar. 686. 


Just it is our holy chorus, for the city should agree 
Sul to cherish righteous counsel; first then good it seems to me. 


We could not, I think, well endure many lines of this measure con- 
secutively, and above all in a dialogue. It is one, however, which 
the English reader is not unused to, and would therefore find to be 
tolerable in comparison of the Aristophanic anapest. This, which 
the Greeks managed with so much adroitness, becomes very un- 
wieldy in our hands. In searching for a substitute, I have found 
none better suited to the purpose (though I must own it to be an in- 
sufficient representative) than the iambic of seven feet; and that 
according to the free mannner in which it was used in our old bal- 
lads, rather than by the translators of Elizabeth’s time, Golding, 
Chapman, and Phaer, who constructed it with more exactness. For 
the lyrical measures of the ancient dramatists there naturally pre- 
sent themselves, the various metres employed in our songs and odes. 

Of the iambic, consisting of seven feet and a redundant syllable, 
we have no instances in the play before us, though the poet uses it 
in some of the rest. Mr Coleridge in the ‘ Friend’ has given us 
a few lines in this measure from Mr Frere’s unpublished transla- 
tion of the Frogs, which, though they are expressed with that wri- 
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ter’s accustomed happiness as to the phrase (and there is no writer 
now living so great a master in the sportive style of poetry), yet I 
must own seem to me to want the recommendation of rhyme to set 
them off; by which addition they would become the same kind of 
verses as those so much used by our translators in Elizabeth’s time, 
only with double rhymes instead of single. On the subject of rhymes, 
I cannot help observing, by the way, that the language of the Greeks 
abounded so much in them, that their poets must have had more 
difficulty in avoiding than we have in finding them. ‘To avoid 
them, however, they seem to have had no wish. Porson was inclined 
to reject the common reading of a verse in Euripides in order to 
get rid of a rhyme which it made with the line next to it; though, 
with the distrust of his own judgment, usual to that admirable 
critic, he refrained from disturbing the text. If he had thought the 
matter worthy of more consideration, he would perhaps have found 
the rhyme rather a proof of the common reading’s being genuine, 
than the contrary. ‘The lines to which I refer are these; 


ee ’ ~ , Ph “sd 
Kpewy O jAtYTOL pros Ei TADNS O08, 
? “ ~ 
Ovx obda* BovAoiany ” ay ox Sivas TOE. 


Medea, 72. 


Here, says the critic, I should prefer rz¥¢ (which indeed is found in 
some copies), that the similar ending may be avoided. Yet not 
thirty verses before we have in the same play, 


s ~ ~ ‘ ‘ 
AAA’ olds Waides Ex Tprywy wemxvjstvs 
~ , ‘ ‘ 
Lrelyavar, nTpos Ovdev Ervoory.eves. 


And not to multiply such instances, there are in the Suppliants of 
Aeschylus six lines together in rhyming couplets, and four of them 
double rhymes. 


‘y & ‘ , ' , 

Towaor ON[AOTPAKTOS EX TOAEWS fxlae 

~ ‘ ‘ I> Vw , 
VnQos xixpayras, ~nnor exdorvas Pie 
y ‘ ~., ~ oa , 2. 
Lrodoy yuvaimwy’ Tad EPHAwTas Topws 

. » ‘ e ; ° ’ 
Tougos Oiapmak, we pwéver apupoTus. 

» ~_? ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Tair ov mivakiv ioriv eyyeypappatva, 

»h? > . ~ ner a , 
Ovd Ey BIVY AIS CiloAwy KATETPPAYIT[Acva. 


954. 


The reader of Aristophanes too can scarcely have failed to remark 
the happy effect which is produced in many passages by the fre- 
quent reiteration of words with similar endings. 

It remains to say a few words on the difference between the com- 
mon iambic measure used by the ancient tragic and comic poets in 
the dialogue of their plays. No scholar need be informed how great 
that difference is, and how free and loose the latter in comparison 
of the former. As our own language admits of the same ey 
tion, though not in an equal degree, it is plain that cone i 
they wish to represent as nearly as they can the character 0 ee 
originals, will not be disposed to neglect the means thus offere 
them of maintaining the resemblance. The most able writer we 
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have yet had on the laws of English versification, has hinted at the 
licenses allowed generally to the drama in this respect ; and it is to 
be hoped that he will carry on the distinction so as to apply it to the 
tragic and comic drama. 

Of our own poets, Massinger will, perhaps, supply us with the 
model of a versification adapted to comedy ; for at the same time 
that it is extremely agreeable to the ear, it is little fettered by the 
stricter rules that confine the tragic metre, and has an air of free- 
dom that brings it near to the ease and sprightliness of ordinary 
conversation. A late editor has carried his admiration of this poet’s 
excellence in the structure of his verse very far. ‘ Massinger’s ear,” 
says Mr Gifford, ‘ was so exquisitely touched, that I could almost 
venture to affirm he never made use of his fingers for the construc- 
tion of asingle verse; and his bungling editors, therefore, who try 
his poetry by such coarse mechanism, will more frequently injure 
his sense than improve his metre.’ The chief reason of Massinger’s 
numbers being more suitable to the dialogue of comedy is, that he 
frequently puts into a verse more syllables than it would bear if they 
were all distinctly and strongly pronounced, so that we slip lightly 
over some of them as we should do in common discourse, in order 
to bring the verse into its proper compass, which the graver and 
more elevated tone of tragedy would not admit of. One line will 
be sufficient to exemplify my meaning: 


That every soul’s alike a musical instrument. 


Here we have two words, neither of which the right measure of 
the verse will suffer us to pronounce with the same distinctness of 
articulation that we should use in reciting them as they occur in the 
following passage of Milton : 


Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 

others, whence the sound 
Of instruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard, of harp and organ, 





Sometimes, indeed, Massinger outrages this liberty; as in a line 
7 that very act, on which his editor makes the remark quoted 
above : 


As near my right hand, and will as soon out, though I keep not. 


where it will be difficult so to slur over the supernumerary syllables 
as to retain any image of a verse. 

€ ensuing remarks on this play are extracted from the Lec~ 
tures of Schlegel, the most able critic I have met with on every 
thing relating to the drama. ‘The Birds transports us, by one of 
the boldest and richest inventions, into the kingdom of the fantas- 
tically wonderful, and delights us with a display of the gayest hilar- 
ity : it is a merry, rapid, and highly varied composition. I cannot 
agree with the old critic in thinking that this work is chiefly cha- 
racterised by its general and undisguised satire on the corruptions 
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of the Athenian state, and of all human institutions. It seems 
rather to be marked by a display of the most harmless pranks, in 
which gods as well as mortals participate, and the poet does not 
seem to have had any particular aim in view. Whatever in natural 
history, in mythology, in the doctrine of divination, in the fables of 
ZEsop, or even in proverbial expressions, contained anything re- 
markable with relation to birds, has been ingeniously drawn by the 
oet within his circle; he goes even back to cosmogony, apd shows 
that at first the raven-winged night laid a wind-egg, over which the 
lovely Eros, with golden pinions (without doubt a bird), brooded, 
and thence occasioned the origin of all things. Two fugitives of 
the human race fall into the dominion of the birds, who resolve to 
revenge themselves on them for the numerous cruelties which they 
have suffered: the two men contrive to save themselves by convinc- 
ing the birds of their préeminency over all other creatures, and they 
advise them to collect all their strength in one immense state; the 
wondrous city, Cloudcuckooburg, is then built above the earth ; all 
sorts of unbidden guests, priests, poets, soothsayers, geometers, 
scribes, sycophants, wish to nestle in the new state, but are driven 
out; new gods are appointed, naturally enough, after the image of 
the birds, as those of men bore a resemblance to themselves; the 
old gods are shut out from Olympus, so that no odour of sacrifices 
can reach them: in their emergency, they send an embassy, con- 
sisting of the carnivorous Hercules, Neptune, who, according to 
the common expression, swears by Neptune, and a Thracian god, 
who is not very familiar with Greek, but speaks a sort of mixed jar- 
gon; but yet these gods are under the necessity of submitting to 
the proposed conditions, and the sovereignty of the world remains 
to the birds, However much all this resembles a mere farcical joke, it 
may be said, however, to have this philosophical signification, that 
it considers all things from above in a sort of bird’s-eye view ; where- 
as the most of our ideas are only true in a human point of view. 
‘The old critics were of opinion that Cratinus was powerful in 
living satire and direct attack, but that he was deficient in a plea- 
sant humour, in the talent of developing his subject in an advan- 
tageous manner, and filling up his pieces with the necessary details ; 
that Eupolis was agreeable in his jocularity, and skilful in the use 
of ingenious allusions and contrivances, so that he never even need- 
ed the assistance of the parabasis to say whatever he chose, but that 
he was deficient in satirical force; that Aristophanes, by a happy 
middle course, united the advantages of both; and that in him we 
have satire and pleasantry combined in the most perfect and attrac- 
tive manner, From these statements I conceive myself justified in 
assuming, that among the pieces of Aristophanes, the Horsemen 
(the Knights) is the most in the style of Cratinus, and the Birds the 
nearest to the style of Eupolis; and that he had their respective 
manners in view when he composed these pieces. For although he 
boasts of his independent originality, and of his never borrowing 
anything from others, it was hardly possible, that among such dis- 
tinguished associates, all mutual influence should be excluded. If 
the opinion to which I have alluded is well founded, we have to la: 
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ment the loss of the works of Cratinus, perhaps, principally for the 
light which they threw on the manners of the times, and the know- 
ledge which they displayed of the Athenian constitution ; and the 
loss of the works of Eupolis, chiefly for the comic form in which 
they were delivered.’ 

I cannot dismiss these pages without expressing my obligations 
to my friend Mr Symmons, for the readiness with which he has 
assisted me with his advice, where any difficulty has come in my 
way. Of such advice those will be best able to estimate the value, 
who are most acquainted with his thorough knowledge and taste of 
the Greek language and literature. 

The following Argument, which has been judged in some sort 
necessary to a reader unacquainted with the original, in order to 
prepare him for a plot probably unlike anything he may have yet 
met with, is given, with a few inconsiderable alterations, in the 
words of the poet Gray. Mr Mathias, to whom every scholar is 
so deeply indebted for the pains he has taken in editing those most 
valuable papers, of which it forms a part, justly observes, ‘that it 
is drawn up with such peculiar vivacity, pointed humour, and origin- 
ality of manner, as to make it an original of its kind,’ 


ARGUMENT. 


Evecripesand Pistueraxrvs, two ancient Athenians, thoroughly 
weary of the folly, injustice, and litigious temper of their country- 
men, determine to leave Attica for good and all; and having heard 
much of the fame of Epops,* king of the birds, who was once a 
man under the name of Tereus, and had married an Athenian lady, 
they pack up a few necessary utensils, and set out for the court of 
that prince, under the conduct of a jay and a raven, birds of great 
distinction in augury without whose direction the Greeks never un- 
dertook anything of consequence. ‘Their errand is to inquire of 
the birds, who are the greatest travellers of any nation, where they 
may meet with a quiet, easy settlement, far from all prosecutions, 
lawsuits, and sychophant informers, to pass the remainder of their 
lives in peace and liberty. 

Acr I.—Scene I.—The scene is a wild, unfrequented country, 
which terminates in mountains; there the old men are seen, (ac- 


* As this bird acts a principal part in the play, the reader may not be displeased to see 
the following description ot it; 

* At Penyrhiw, the farm to which this wild, uncultivated tract is a sheep-walk, was late- 
ly shot a Huppoo, a solitary bird, two being seldom seen together, and in this kingdom 
very uncommon ; even in Egypt, where common, not very gregarious. Bewick’s descrip- 
tion of it is very correct. Upupa of L.nneus, la Hupe of Buffon. This bird is of the or- 
der of Pice ; its length twelve inches, breadth nineteen; bill above two inches long, 
black slender, and somewhat curved ; cyes hazel ; tongue very short and triangular ; head 
ornamented with a crest, consisting of a double row of feathers of pale orange colour, 
Fee ty with black ; highest about two inches long ; neck pale reddish brown, breast and 
belly white; back, scapulars, and wings, crossed with broad bars of black and white ; les- 
ser coverts of the wings light brown, rump white ; the tail consists of ten feathers, each 
marked with white, which, when closed, assumes the form of a crescent, the horns point- 
ing downwards: legs short and black. Crest usually falls behing on its neck, except when 
surprised, and then erect, agreeing exactly with Pliny’s character of it. ‘Crista visenda 
plicatili, contrahens eam subrigensque per longitudinem capitis,’ whose annotator, Dale- 
eampius, mentions another curious particular of this bird; * Nidum ex stercore humano 
precipue conficit.’” In Sweden the appearance of this bird is vulgarly considered as a pre- 
sage of war, and it was formerly deemed in our country a forerunner of some calamity.’ 
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companied by two slaves, who carry their little baggage), fatigued 
and fretting at the carelessness of their guides, who, though they 
cost them a matter of a groat in the market, are good for nothing 
but to bite them by the fingers, and lead them out of the way. They 
travel on, however, till they come to the foot of the rocks, which stop 
up their passage, and put them to their wits’ end. Here the raven 
croaks, and the jay chatters and looks up into the air, as much as to 
say that this is the place: upon which they knock with a stone and 
with their heels (as though it were against a door) against the side 
of the mountain. 

Scene II.—Trochilus, a bird that waits upon Epops, appears 
above ; he is frightened at the sight of two men, and they are much 
more so at the length of his beak and the fierceness of his aspect. 
He takes them for fowlers ; and they insist upon it, that they are 
not men but birds. In their confusion, their guides, whom they 
held in a string, escape and fly away. Epops, during this, is asleep 
within, after having dined upon a dish of beetles and berries: their 
noise wakens him, and he comes out of the grove. 

Scene III.—At the strangeness of his figure they are divided be- 
tween fear and laughing. ‘They tell him their errand, and he gives 
them the choice of several cities fit for their purpose, one particu- 
larly on the coast of the Red Sea, all which they refuse, for many 
comical reasons. He tells them the happiness of living among the 
birds; they are much pleased with the liberty and simplicity of it ; 
and Pisthetereus, a shrewd old fellow, proposes a scheme to im- 
prove it, and make them a far more powerful and considerable na- 
tion. Epops is struck with the project, and calls up his consort, 
the nightingale, to summon all his people together with her voice. 
They sing a fine ode. 

Scene I1V.—The birds come flying down, at first one by one, and 
perch here and there about the scene; and at last the Chorus, in a 
whole body, come hopping, and fluttering, and twittering in. At 
the sight of the two men they are in great tumult, and think that 
their king has betrayed them to the enemy. ‘They determine to 
tear the two old men to pieces, draw themselves up in battle array, 
and are giving the word to fall on. Euelpides and Pistheterus, in 
all the terrors of death, after upbraiding each the other for bringing 
him into such distress, and trying in vain to escape, assume courage 
from mere despair, seize upon the kitchen-furniture which they had 
brought with them, and armed with pipkins for helmets, and with 
spits for lances, they present a resolute front to the enemy’s pha- 
lanx. On the point of battle Epops interposes, pleads hard for his 
two guests, who are, he says, his wife’s relations, and people of 
wonderful abilities, and well affected to their commonwealth. His 
eloquence has its effect: the birds grow less violent, they enter into 
a truce with the old men, and both sides lay down their arms. Pis- 
theterus, upon the authority of Avsop’s fables, proves to them the 
great antiquity of their nation ; that they were born before the cre- 
ation of the earth, and before the gods, and once reigned over all 
countries, as he shows from several testimonies and monuments of 
different nations; that the cock wears his tiara erect, like the Per 
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sian king, and that all mankind start out of their beds at his coms 
mand ; that when the kite makes his first appearance in the spring, 
every one prostrates himself on the ground before it; that the Egyp- 
tians and Pheenicians set about their harvest as soon as the cuckoo 
is heard ; that all kings bear an eagle on their sceptre, and many of 
the gods carry a bird on their head; that many great men swear by 
the goose, etc. etc. When he has revived in them the memory of 
their ancient empire, he laments their present despicable condition, 
and the affronts put upon them by mankind. They are convinced 
of what he says, applaud his oration, and desire his advice. He 
ae that they shall unite, and build a city in the midair, where- 

y all commerce will effectually be stopped between heaven and 
earth: the gods will no longer be able to visit at ease their Semeles 
and Alemenas below, nor feast on the fumes of sacrifices daily sent 
up to them, nor men enjoy the benefit of the seasons, nor the fruits 
of the earth, without permission from those winged deities of the 
middle region. He shows how mankind will lose nothing by this 
change of government; that the birds may be worshipped at a far 
less expense, nothing more than a few berries or a handful of corn; 
that they will need no sumptuous temples ; that by their great know- 
ledge of futurity they will direct their good votaries in all their ex- 
peditions, so as they can never fail of success; that the ravens, 
famed for the length of their lives, may make a present of a century 
or two to their worshippers ; and, besides, the birds will ever be 
within call, when invoked, and not sit pouting in the clouds, and 
keeping their state so many miles off. The scheme is highly ad- 
mired, and the two old men are to be made free of the city, and 
each of them is to be adorned with a pair of wings at the public 
charge. Epops invites them to his nest-royal, and entertains them 
nobly. The nightingale in the meantime joins the Chorus with- 
out, and the parabasis begins. 

Scene V.—They sing their own nobility and ancient grandeur, 
their prophetic skill, the benefits they do mankind already, and all 
the good which they design them; they descant upon the power of 
music, in which they are such great masters, and intermix many 
strokes of satire ; they show the advantages of flying, and apply it 
to several whimsical cases; and they invite all such as would be 
free from the heavy tyranny of human laws, to live among them, 
where it is no sin to beat one’s father, etc. etc. 

Acr II.—Scene I.—The old men, now become birds, and mag- 
nificently fledged, after laughing awhile at the new and awkward 
figure they make, consult about the name which they shall give to 
their rising city, and fix upon that of Nephelococcygia, or Cuckoo- 
cloudland; and while one goes to superintend the workmen, the 
other prepares to sacrifice for the prosperity of the city, which is 
growing apace. 

Scene I[.—They begin a solemn prayer to all the birds of Olym- 
pus, putting the swan in the place of Apollo, the cock in that of 

Jars, and the ostrich in that of the great mother Cybele, etc. 

Scene III.—A miserable poet having already heard of the new 

settlement, comes with some lyric poetry, which he has composed 
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on this great occasion. Pisthetezrus knows his errand from his looks, 
and makes them give him an old coat; but not contented with that, 
he begs to have the waistcoat to it, in the elevated style of Pindar : 
they comply, and get rid of him. 

Scene 1V.—The sacrifice is again interrupted by a begging pro- 
phet, who brings a cargo of oracles, partly relating to the prosperity 
of the city of Nephelococcygia, and partly to a new pair of shoes, 
of which he is in extreme want. Pistheterus loses patience, and 
cuffs him and his religious trumpery off the stage. 

Scene V.—Meto, the famous geometrician, comes next, and of- 
fers a plan which he has drawn for the new buildings, with much 
importance and impertinence: he meets with as bad a reception as 
the prophet. 

Scene VI. and VIT.—An ambassador, or licensed spy, from Athens, 
arrives, and a legislator with a body of new laws. ‘They are used 
with abundance of indignity, and go off, threatening everybody 
with a prosecution. The sacred rights being so often interrupted, 
they are forced to remove their altar, and finish them behind the 
scenes. 

Scene VIII.—The Chorus rejoice in their own increasing power} 
and (as about the time of the Dionysia it was usual to make procla= 
mation against the enemies of the republic) they set a price upon 
the head of a famous poulterer, who has exercised infinite cruelties 
upon their friends and brethren; then they turn themselves to the 
judges and spectateis, and promise, if this drama obtain the victory, 
how propitious they will be to them. ; 

Acr III.—Scene I.—Pistheterus returns, and reports, that the 
sacrifice appears auspicious to their undertaking : a messenger then 
enters, with an account how quick the works advance, and whimsi- 
cally describes the employments allotted to the several birds, in dif- 
ferent parts of the building. 

Scene II.—Another messenger arrives in a violent hurry, to tell 
how somebody from heaven has deceived the vigilance of the jack- 
daws, who were upon guard, and passed through the gates down 
into the lower air; but that a whole squadron of light-winged forces 
were in pursuit of this insolent person, and hoped to fetch him back 
again. The birds are in great perturbation, and all in a flutter 
about it. 

Scene III.—This proves to be Iris, who in her return is stopped 
short, and seized by order of Pistheterus. He examines her, where 
is her passport? Whether she had leave from the watch? What is 
her business? Who she is? in short, he treats her with great au- 
thority. She tells her name, and that she was sent by Jove with 
orders to mankind, that they should keep holiday, and perform a 
grand sacrifice ; she wonders at their sauciness and madness, and 
threatens them with all her father’s thunder. ‘The governor of Ne- 
phelococcygia returns it with higher menaces, and with language 
very indecent indeed for a goddess and a maid to hear: however, 
with much-ado, she carries off her virginity safe, but in a terrible 

assion. 
' Scene IV.—The herald, who had been despatched to the lower 
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world, returns with an account that all Athens was gone bird-mad3 
that it was grown a fashion to imitate them in their names and man- 
ners ; and that shortly they might expect to see a whole convoy ar 
rive, in order to settle among them. The Chorus run to fetch a vast 
cargo of feathers and wings to equip their new citizens, when they 
come. 

Scene V.—The first who appears is a profligate young fellow, 
who hopes to enjoy a liberty, which he could not enjoy so well at 
home, the liberty of beating his father. Pistheterus allows it in- 
deed to be the custom of his people; but at the same time informs 
him of an ancient law preserved among the storks, that they shall 
maintain their parents in their old age. This is not at all agreea- 
able to the youth: however, in consideration of his affection for the 
Nephelococcygians, Pistheterus furnishes him with a feather for his 
helmet, and a cock’s spur for a weapon, and advises him, as he 
seems to be of a military turn, to go into the army in Thrace. 

Scene VI.—The next is Cinesias, the dithyrambic writer who is 
delighted with the thought of living among the clouds, amidst those 
airy regions, whence all his poetical flights are derived ; but Pisthe- 
terus will have no such animal among his birds: he drives him back 
to Athens with great contempt. 

Scene VII.—He then drives away also (but not without a severe 
whipping) an informer, who for the better despatch of business 
comes to beg a pair of wings to carry him round the islands and 
cities subject to Athens, whose inhabitants he is used to swear 
against for an honest livelihood, as did, he says, his fathers before 
him. ‘The birds, in the ensuing chorus, relate their travels, and 
describe the strange things and strange men they have seen in them. 

Acr IV.—Scene I.—A person in disguise, with ail the appear- 
ance of caution and fear, comes to inquire for Pistheterus, to whom 
he discovers himself to be Prometheus, and tells him (but first he 
makes them hold a large umbrella over his head for fear Jupiter 
should spy him) that the Gods are all in a starving, miserable con- 
dition ; and, what is worse, that barbarian gods (who live no one 
knows where, in a part of heaven far beyond the gods of Greece) 
threaten to make war upon them, unless they will open the ports, 
and renew the intercourse between mankind and them, as of old. 
He advises Pistheterus to make the most of this intelligence, and 
to reject all offers boldly, which Jupiter may make him, unless he 
will consent to restore to the birds their ancient power, and give him 
in marriage his favourite attendant, Basilea. This said, he slips 
back again to heaven, as he came. The chorus continue an ac- 
count of their travels. 

Scene II.—An embassy arrives from heaven, consisting of Her- 
cules, Neptune, and a certain 'Triballian god. As they approach 
the city walls, Neptune is dressing and scolding at the outlandish 
divinity, and teaching him how to carry himself a little decently. 
They find Pistheterus busy in giving orders about a dish of wild 
fowl (i. e. of birds which had been guilty of high misdemeanours, 
and condemned to die by the public) which are dressing for his din- 
ner. Hercules, who before was for bringing off the head of this 
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audacious mortal without further conference, finds himself insensi- 
bly relent, as he snuffs the savoury steam. He salutes Pistheterus, 
who receives them very coldly, and is more attentive to his kitchen 
than to their compliment. Neptune opens his commission; owns 
that his nation (the gods) are not the better for this war, and on rea- 
sonable terms would be glad of a peace. Pisthetewrus, according 
to the advice of Prometheus, proposes (as if to try them) the first 
condition, namely, that of Jupiter’s restoring to the birds their an- 
cient power; and, if this should be agreed to, he says, that he 
hopes to entertain my lords the ambassadors at dinner. Hercules, 
pleased with this last compliment, so agreeable to his appetite, comes 
readily into all he asks; but is severely reproved by Neptune for 
his gluttony. Pisthetwrus argues the point, and shows how much 
it would be for the mutual interest of both nations; and Neptune 
is hungry enough to be glad of some reasonable pretence to give 
the thing up. ‘The Triballian god is asked his opinion for form : 
he mutters somewhat, which no body understands, and so it passes 
for his consent. Here they are going in to dinner, and all is well ; 
when Pistheterus bethinks himself of the match with Basilea-— 
This makes Neptune fly out again: he will not hear of it; he will 
return home instantly ; but Hercules cannot think of leaving a good 
meal so; he is ready to acquiesce in any conditions. His colleague 
attempts to show him that he is giving up his patrimony for a Fine 
ner; and what will become of him after Jupiter’s death, if the birds 
are to have everything during his lifetime. Pistheterus clearly 
proves to Hercules that this is a mere imposition; that by the laws 
of Solon a bastard has no inheritance; that if Jove died without 
legitimate issue, his brothers would succeed to his estate, and that 
he speaks only out of interest. Now the ‘Triballian god is again 
to determine the matter; they interpret his jargon as favourable to 
them ; so Neptune is forced to give up the point, and Pistheterus 
goes with him and the barbarian to heaven to fetch his bride, while 
Hercules stays behind to take care that the roast meat is not spoiled. 

Act. V.—Scene the first and last.—A messenger returns with 
the news of the approach of Pistheterus and his bride; and accord- 
ingly they appear in the air in a splendid machine, he with Jove’s 
thunderbolt in his hand, and by his side Basilea, magnificently 
adorned: the birds break out into loud songs ef exultation, and 
conclude the drama with their hymeneal.—Gray’s Works, V. ii. p. 
160. 4to 1814. 

This play was represented in the second year of the ninety-first 
Olympiad, in the Archonship of Chabrias. 

DRAMATIS PERSON. 


EvELPIDEsS. A Propuet. CINESIAS. 
PIsTHETZRUS. Metro. An InrorMER. 
‘Trocuitus,a Bird. An Envoy. PROMETHEUS, 
Epoprs, a Bird. A LeeisLaTor. NEPTUNE. 

Cuorus of Birds. A MeEssenGer. TRIBALLUS, 

A Pustic Crier. Another Messencer. HERCULES. 

A Priest. Iris. Another MESSENGER. 


A Poer. A ParrIcIDeE. 
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ACT I.—Scene I.—Eve pipes, PistHETERUS. 
Euelpides ( Speaking to his jackdaw). Bidst thou me go straight 
onward where the tree is? , 
Pistheterus. Plague on thee; but this bird of mine croaks 
‘Back again.’ 
Euelpides. Thou miserable fellow, canst resolve me 
Wherefore we thus do wander up and down, 
Periling ourselves in this wild random search? 
Pistheterus. Wretch that I am, to have been danced about 
More than a hundred stadia in obsequiousness 
To a raven’s marshaling! 
Euelpides. My fate’s no better, 
That have been tearing off my nails to scramble 
After this jackdaw ! 





Pistheterus. Where i’ th’ world we are 
T have no guess! 

Euelpides. And couldst thou find out hence 
Where one’s own country lies? 

Pistheterus. By Jupiter, that 


Might puzzle Execestides himself.* | 
uelpides. Out on it! | 
Pistheterus. Friend, do you go, try that way, 
Euelpides. He has play’d us a pretty trick, no doubt on ’t, 
That fellow with his tray there, mad Philocrates,} 
Who told us that these two would show us where 
We might find Tereus} out, the Epops, him 
Who was made bird out of a bird.§ He sold 
Him|| Tharrelides’ jackdaw for an obol, 
And me this fowl for three ; but devil a thing ‘ 
They know but how to bite one. And you, sirrah, (to the jack~ | 


daw.) ( 

* A vagabond fellow of barbarian origin, who would fain have made himself at home, : 
wherever he went, and who at Athens ed himself off for an Athenian. He is men- 

tioned again twice in this play; A. 1. S. 6. and A. 4. S. 1. and is said by the Scholiast : 

to have been frequently aimed at by the comic writers of the day. ’ 


4A seller of birds. We shall meet with him again. A. 2. S. 8. 
The transformation of Tereus into the Epops, or lapwing, as it is translated, is*told in 
the sixth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. ‘ 


Ile dolore suo, peeneque cupidine velox, 
Vertitur in volucrem ; cui stant in vertice criste, i 
Prominet immodicum pro longa cuspide rostrum ; 

Nomen Epops volucri; facies armata videtur. 


He, swift with grief and fury, in that space 
His person changed. Long tufts of feathers grace 
His shining crown ; his sword a bill became ; ( 
His face all arm’d ; whom we a lapwing name. 
Sanpy’s. Translation. 


In Shakspeare’s song beginning ‘ As it fell upon a day,’ the nightingale’s note ‘ Teru, 
Teru,’ is probably meant as a call to Tereus. 

§Instead of saying that he was changed from a man into a bird. Tereus was of Attica; 
and this is intended as a stroke of satire on the levity of the Athenians, his countrymen. 


.§ 


The original ix ra» épviov is more explicit, This seems to be the right meaning, though . 
contemptuously rejected by Brunck. } 
\|He calls the bird Tharrelides’ jackdaw, as it is said in the Scholia, because a person 


of that name had a son, called Asopodorus, who, in his diminutive stature, or some pecu: 
liarity of person or appearance, resembled that bird. 
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You with your mouth agape, what wot you of? 
Where wilt thou take us next? into the rock ? 
For here I see no way. 

Pistheterus. Nor here, by Jove ; 
Not a footstep. 

Euelpides. Nor doth not the raven tell thee 
Aught of the way? 


Pistheterus. Nought; but is croaking still 
Just as he was erewhile. 

Euelpides. But of the way 
What saith he now? 

Pisthetarus. What but that he will gnaw 
My fingers till he has eat them off? 

Euelpides. Is ’t not 


A burning shame now, when we have made our minds up 
To go to the crows, and are prepar’d for ’t, then 
Not to be able to find out the way ? 
For we (I’d have you note us, all that hear) 
[ Te the spectators. 
Are in a sore disaster, the opposite 
To that of Sacas.* He, being no citizen, 
Forces himself in; we, by birth and tribe 
Distinguish’d, citizens ’mongst citizens, 
When not a soul cries ‘whew’ to start us up, 
Fly from our country fast as legs can carry us: 
Not that we hate the city in herself 
For not being naturally great and blessed 
And common to all—who’d spend their coin in lawsuits : 
The grasshoppers, they, but a month or two} 
Chirp on the branches, but the Athenians still 
On the law-benches sit and chirp their lives out : 
And this it is hath made us to set out 
This uncouth journey with our little furniture, 
A pot, a basket, and these myrtle stakes, 
Wandering in quest of some place free from trouble, 
Where we may settle us down and dwell in peace. 
So are we bound to 'Tereus, we, the Epops, 
To ask of him if ever in his flights 
He hath visited such a city. 
Pistheterus. Ho! 
Euelpides. What now? 
Pistheterus. ‘The raven gives me notice this some time 
Of something up aloft. 
Evelpides. Ay, and this daw too 


*Acestor, a tragic poet, here called Sacas or Thracian, was another, like Execestides, 
ambitious of being considered as an Athenian eitizen, though he had no claim to that title. 
Acestor’s name occurs in the Wasps, v. 1221, and we learn from the Scholiast that he 
underwent the lash of the other comedians. 

+The Scholiast refers to an imitation of this by Philemon. The words are not correct- 
ly given, but may be thus rendcred, 


The swallow chatters through the summer, woman, 
But thou thy life out. 
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Is gaping upward, as ’t would show me somewhat. 
{t cannot be but that the birds are here. 

We shall know that anon, an’ we make noise enough. 
Dost know what ’s best todo? Strike with thy foot 
Against the rock. 


Pistheterus. And with thy head strike thou ; 
So shall the noise be double. 
Euelpides. Take a stone then, 
And knock. / 
Pistheterus. That’s something like. Here goes. 
Euelpides. / Boy! boy! 
Pistheterus. Hilloah! What sayst thou? call’st the Epops 


boy? 
Thou shouldst have shouted Epops, and not boy. 
Euelpides. Ho! Epops! Must I knock again? Ho! Epops! 


Scene II.—Trocuinvus, Everrives, PistHetarvs. 

Trochilus. Who ’s there? Who’s he, that bawls out on my 
master ? 

Euelpides. Phoebus Averter! what a yawn was there !* 
Trochilus. Wretch that I am! two bird-catchers are these. 
Euelpides. Oh horrible! mention not such a thing.t+ 
Trochilus. Curse on ye! 
Euelpides. Yet we are not men. 
Trochilus. What then ? 
Euelpides. Tama bird from Libya, call’d the Fearling. 
Trochilus. Nay, nay, thou triflest. 
Euelpides. Ask then what ’s before thee.t 
Trochilus. And he, what bird is he? Wilt thou not tell ? 
Pistheterus. I am the Dropling, a Phasianic fowl.§ 
Euelpides. But thou, what beast art thou, by all the Gods? 
Trochilus. Iam aslave-bird. 


Euelpides. What ! hast thou been worsted 
By some game-cock in battle ? 
Trochilus. No: but when 


My master was made Epops, he did wish 

Me too to be transfigur’d to a bird, 

‘That he might have me for his pursuivant, and still 
To serve him. 


*Trochilus had his beak opened, as if he intended to swallow them. 

tI have been forced to make what I could of this line, which is read and explained in 
different ways by the critics. 

tHe refers to an unequivocal token of his fear, which we may suppose to have been 
seen on the stage. There is something altogether very Sancho-like in the character of 
Euelpides, as that of Pistheterus, the leader on this wild journey, bears more resemblance 
to Don Quixote. One difference between Cervantes and Aristophanes is, that the latter 
requires the reader to be as crazy as his hero, and to have full confidence in all the strange 
adventures which he encounters. 

§There is some doubt why he calls himself a Phasianic fowl. Beck observes, that what 
Bergler supposes of its being intended for a stroke at the sychophants or informers, is too 
farfetched. It is not Bergler, however, but the Scholiast, who is responsible for that 
suggestion. Perhaps he alludes to the colour of the pheasant, which would show him to 
be Ewixsx3us. There is a name for a sort of game-cock in our language which I cannot 
very well repeat, but which would give the meaning. This latter sense may also be elicited 
from the Scholiast. The pheasant took its name from the Phasis, from the banks of which 
river it was supposed to have been brought, 
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Euelpides. Wants a bird then one to serve him? 
Trochilus. He, having been formerly a man, will sometimes 
Long for a meal of Phaleric* anchovies : 
Then straight a dish take I, and run to fetch them. 
Does he lack porridge? He must have his pot 
And ladle; so I run to fetch his ladle. 
Euelpides. This is the Trochilust bird, I see. Dost know then, 
Good Trochilus, what to do for us? Call out 
Thy master, that we may speak with him forthwith. 
Trochilus. By Jove, he is this instant fall’n asleep, 
After his dircer of gnats and myrtle berries. 
Euelpide:§ No matter: wake him. 
Trochilu. He ’ll be finely fretted, 
I am sure of ()!: but to please you I ’ll wake him. 
[Exit Trocuiws. 
Euelpides. Alas! Alas! the jackdaw in my terror 
Has given me the slip. 
Pistheterus. Thou cowardly beast, 
Hast thou let go the jackdaw in thy fright ? 
Euelpides. And tell me did not you let loose the raven 
When you slipp’d down but now ? 


Pistheterus. Not I, by Jove. 

Euelpides. Where is he then? 

Pistheterus. O he has flown away. 

Euelpides. What? so you did not lose him? You ’rea brave 
one. 


Scene III.—Epops, Evetpives, Pistnetarvs. 
Epops. Unbar the forest, that I may come forth. 
Euelpides. Great Hercules! Why what a monster ’s here! 
What plumage! what a triple tire of cresting ! 
Epops. Who are they, seek me? 
Euelpides. The twelve Gods, I think, 
Are banded for our ruin. 
Epops. Mock ye at me, 
Seeing my plumage? Strangers, I was once 
A man. 
Euelpides. At thee we laugh not. 
Epops. At whom then ! 
Euelpides. The beak thou hast in truth is somewhat laughable. 
Epops. ‘This is a mischief Sophocles hath done 
In his rare tragedies to me—to Tereus.{ 
Euelpides. Tereus art thou? say, whether bird or peacock?§ 
Epops. A bird—I am a bird. 


*Anchovies were taken in large quantities by the Athenians in the port of Phalerus. 

+The running bird. 
' $He alludes to a tragedy of Sophocles, now lost, in which that poet had introduced Te- 
reus after his transformation into a bird. His costume in the present play was probably a 
caricature of that employed in the tragedy. Aristophanes could not let this opportunity 

ass of raising a inegh at Sophocles, though as it appears from the play of ‘The Frogs,’ 

fre entertained a due respect for the great tragedian. . 

§He speaks as if the peacock, then a rare spectacle at Athens, was something more than 
a mere bird. 
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Euelpides. But where thy pennons ?* 
Epops. ‘They ’re moulted. 
Euelpides. What? through some disorder haply ? 


Epops. No: but in winter time all birds do use 

To shed their feathers ; and then we put forth new. 

But, tell me, who are ye? 
Euelpides. We? Mortals. 
Epops. Whence? 
Euelpides. Whence the fine galliest come from, thence are we. 
Epops. Ay? What, law-chicaners?{ 


3 
: 
| 
f 
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Euelpides. Nay, clean contrary ; 
Anti-chicaners. 

Epops. Sow they in that country 
Such seed then ?§ 

Euelpides. In small quantities, forsooth, 


I’ th’ fields ye might perchance pick up a little. 
Epops. What errand brought ye hither? 


Euelpides. To confer 
With thee, our wish was. 
Epops. On what matter, pray? 


Euelpides. Since thou wert first a man, e’en as we, once, 
And wert in debt moreover, as we, once, 
And wouldst fain shirk thy creditors, as we, once ;]| 
But after for a bird’s thy nature changedst, 
And flewst o’er lands and seas the circle round, 
And so kennst all things that or man or bird may ; 
Therefore as suppliants are we hither come to thee, 
If thou wouldst show us some warm, well-fleeced city, 
To creep into like a blanket and lie snug. 
Epops. Seekst thou a greater city than the Craggy 74 
Euelpides. A greater? no; but one more suited to us. 
Epops. You’re looking for an aristocracy, I trow. 
Euelpides. I? Hang me then. I hate his very name, 
That whoreson cub of Scellius.** 
Epops. My sweet fellow, 
Tell me what sort of city ’tis you ’d like. 


*The birds of the drama had only the head, wings, and beaks of the fowl which they 
represented.— Gray. 

+The Athenians prided themselves on the beauty of their fleet, as they well might, if 
red jindse from the description given of it by Thucydides, near the beginning of the sixth 


{By the Ha:«rrai are meant those who delighted. to pass their time in that court-of judi- 
cature at Athens called the Heliwa, a particular description of which may be seen in Pot- 
ter’s Grecian Antiquities. B. 1. c. 21. 

§ * Are there then any at Athens who are averse to Jaw-proceedings?’ The birds, feed- 
ing much on seeds, are here made, as in many other places, to speak in metaphors de- 
rived from their own habits of life. The answer to the question imports that there were 
only a few, and those among the country people, who were not immoderately addicted to 


law. 

|| Why is Tereus said to have been in debt? Gray here asks. The humour is, I'think, 
in supposing that Tereus, asa man, must necessarily have been in debt, and willing to 
cheat his creditors. / 

The Scholiast says that Athens is called Kpav«si either from the cragginess of the soil’ | 
or from a king named Cranaus. I have preferred the former of these senses, in which it’ 
is repeatedly applied by Pindar to Athens. 

**Euelpides plays on the word aristocracy, as if’ it meant the government of Aristocra- 
tes, the son of doe lius. This is the Aristocrates, observes Gray, who afterwards was one 
of the four hundred mentioned by Thucydides, L. 8. 89. and by Lysias in his oratiow 
against Eratosthenes. He is spoken of also by Plato in the Gorgias, y. 4. p. 55. 
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Euelpides. Il tell you; where one’s greatest trouble should be 
Something of this kind. By good times i’ th’ morning 
I should look out and see standing at my door 
Some friend. ‘I’m come,’ says he, ‘ to say that you 
Aad your family must dine with me today. 
Be early. No excuses, by the Olympian. 
We have a wedding toward. If ye fail me, 
Take heed I never see you when I ’m poor.’ 
Epops. By Jupiter, you’ re mighty fond of trouble. 
And you, what would you have? 
Pistheterus. I ll tell you. 
Epops. Well. 
Pistheterus. Something of this kind. I should like a place 
Where, if one met a neighbour, he should chide one 
After this fashion, ‘Sir, you wish to affront me. 
I have a daughter, a good comely girl, 
You met her t’ other day as she came home 
From her devotions in her best attire, 
Yet you ne’er stay’d to kiss or toy with her, 
Nor took no liberty with her no more 
Than she were a trull. It is not handsome of you, 
Considering on what terms we have always been.”* 
Epops. You sorry rascal! what sad doings you ’d have! 
However there is some such blessed city 
As you are talking of—by the Red Sea. 
Euelpides. Alas! Alas! let it not be by the sea, 
Where the Salaminiant may pop in some morning 
With a summons. Hast no city in Greece for us? 
Epops. Why not set forth and plant a colony 
At the Elean Lepreum ?{ 
Euelpides. That ’s a place 
I have never seen, yet hate it mortally, 
That leprous Lepream—for Melanthius’ sake.§ 
Epops. Well, there are others, as the Opuntian Locris,|| 
Where you might settle. 
Euelpides. Not a golden talent 
Should tempt me to become Opuntian. 
But, prythee, say what sort of life is this 
Among the birds? For you must know it thoroughly. 
Epops. ‘Troth, no unpleasant one. In the first place, 
We have no need of purses. 


*This is one of the few passages in the present play where the impurity of the ori inal 
a it necessary to substitute something that should be less offensive to the ern 
reader. 

+The Salaminian galley was a vessel used by the Athenians only on extraordinary oc- 
— : _, among the rest, for the purpose of bringing home those who were summon- 
ed to trial. 

$The Spartans had a few years before taken possession of Lepreum, in the territory 
of Elis, and made a settlement there. The incidents are related in the 
Thucydides, ; 

§The mention of Lepreum is no doubt introduced for the sake of this attack upon Me- 
lanthius, the tragic poet, who was affected with the leprosy, and made still more noto- 
rious by his vices. 4 t 

\|The Opuntians of Locris are in like manner brought in for the opportunity which the 
name afforded of raising a laugh at Opuntius, a man with one eye, whom we shall meet 
again, A, 3. S. 4. 
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Euelpides. There ’s at least then 

No counterfeit coin, no forging in your country.* 
Epops. As for our diet, ’tis i’ th’ gardens mostly, 

On sesamum, myrtles, water-mint, and poppy. 
Euelpides. You have sweet herbs enough to deck out a wedding. 
Pistheterus. Oh admirable! a rare device hath struck me, 

A mighty plan. Power, power I see awaiting 

The generation of the birds, if ye 

Have but the heart to take my counsel. 


Epops. Thine? 
What counsel should we take of thine ? 
Pistheterus. What counsel ? 


In the first place Id have you to leave off 
Your fluttering everywhere about and gaping, 
As a thing not suited to your dignity. 
With us if one, seeing such flutterers, 
Should ask, ‘ What bird have we here?” Teleas} straight 
Will say, ‘the man’s a giddy-pated chough, 
A flutterer, without ballast, without aim, 
Nor ever biding in one spot an instant.’ 
Epops. Good, good; by Bacchus, we deserve this gibing- 
What should we do then? 
Pistheterus. Found one common polity. 
Epops. <A polity? prythee, what sort of polity 
Were that, which should be founded by the birds ? 
Pistheterus. What so? Thouw’st spoken like a dolt. Look down. 
Epops. Ido. 
Pistheterus. Well: now look up. 


Epops. *T is done. 

Pistheterus. And now 
Round thy neck. 

Epops. Good looking and good luck, 
By Jove, if that be twisted. 

Pistheterus. Hast seen aught? 

Epops. Ay: clouds I ’ve seen and sky. 

Pistheterus. And is not this 
The bird’s pole?t 

Epops. Pole? How mean you that? 

Pistheterus. No other,, 


Than as one should say their place. For thus it is 
That all things by polarity subsist : 

Therefore ’t is termed pole ; which if ye found, 
And fortify it well, ’t will from that hour, 

Instead of pole, as hitherto, be your polity ; 

So that ye shall rule men like cockchafers, 

And starve the Gods out with a Melian famine.§ 


*As they had no moncy, there was no forgery amongst them. 


fit is quite uncertain who the Teleas here spoken of was. It would seem from the 
Scholia on the text, as if there had been a bird so called. 


FIT A», This word was used at this time for the whole heavens.— Gray. 
§ The Melians had a little before surrendered to the Athenians (not without treachery 
on the part ef their own people), after a siege, in which they had been prest for want of 
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Epops. How? 
Pistheterus. Midway earth you know is air. As, therefore 
We, if we ’d go to Pytho, needs must ask 
Of the Beotians to afford a passage ;* 
E’en so when men make offerings to the Gods, 
Unless the Gods to you pay tribute, ye 
Shall not allow the savoury steams to pass, 
As through an alien state and your own chaos.} 
Epops. Hurrah! Hurrah! By earth and gins and nets and traps, 
I never heard a cleverer device, 
So that ye shall found the city jointly with us, 
Permission first obtain’d of th’ other birds. 
Pistheterus. Who then shall broach to them the business? 
Epops. Thou: 
For I have taught them, being before barbarians,} 
The use of speech, having been long time with them. 
Pistheterus. How wouldst thou summon them to the meeting? 
Epops. Easily. 
For first, I ll shroud me in this thicket here ; 
And then, awaking up my nightingale,§ 
We ’Il call out to them. They, be sure, no sooner 
Will hear our voice, than they ’ll come scudding to us. 
Pistheterus. O brave! I love thee, bird, for this. But haste ; 
No tarrying, prythee; enter quick as may be 
Into the thicket, and wake up the nightingale. 


Epops. ||O come, my mate, break off thy slumbers, 
And round thee fling thy plaintive numbers 
In a moist, melodious hymn, 

Warbled from thy brown throat dim: 

For Itys, our beloved son, 

Thine and mine, now dead and gone, 

Fill the forest with thy moaning ; 

Till through the woodbine boughs the groaning 
Of thy voice to Jove’s seat climb, 

And mingle with the starry chime, 

Where golden-tressed Phoebus soon 


food. See Thucydides, at the end of his fifth book. ‘A Melian famine’ became a pro- 
verb among the Greeks. } w+ 

*Beotia lay between Attica and Adelphi; and the Athenians therefore in time of war 
could not go to consult the Pythian oracle without leave obtained from the Beeotians. 

¢Chaos, the void space of air.—Gray. j ; ; 

{The language of all other countries, which they considered as barbarians with respect 
to themselves, was compared by the Greeks to the chattering of birds. 

§The transformation of Procne and Philomela are differently reported by the poets of 
antiquity, some changing Procne into a swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale, and 
others vice versa. ah ; ¥; 

\\It is observed that this song is intended as a parody on one in the Helena of Euripides, 
ve 1112. , ; 

Le Tay Bavaro x.T.A. 


TThe cuirat or uirxt seems to have been a species of parasitical plant. From the pas- 
sage in the text it may be conjectured to be one which sometimes climbs to a great height. 
Euripides in the Bacche twice joins it with the ivy and the oak, y. 108 and 702. Here 
Jet it be allowed me to suggest for the consideration of the seholar and naturalist that the 
plant, called the lichen, may perhaps be meant by Aischylus, Furies, 818, Avgivy Acvrre. 
ier :xvo5, and not ‘the tetter, a discase,’ as, ] think, it has been hitherto understood. I 
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Shall answer in as sad a tune 
From his ivory-clasped lyre, 
That leads in dance the stately quire ; 
And from the blest above shall flow 
A peal accordant to thy woe. 
[ Some one plays on the pipe.* 


Pistheterus. Oh Jupiter! for the voice of that sweet bird! 
How it hath honied all the thicket round ! 
Euelpides. Ho! 


Pistheterus. What ’s the matter? 
Euelpides. Won’t you list? 
Pistheterus. For why? 


Euelpides. The bird prepares to warble out again. 


Epops. Epopoi! popopo! popoi! popoi !} 

ed Flock hither, flock hither, flock hither, 
Hilloah! Hilloah! 
All ye of like feather, 
Wherever ye be, 
Whether barley ye gather, 
Or seed on the lea; 
With a skip and a bound, 
And a song of sweet sound, 
Flock ye hither to me. 
Ye that twitter the clod around, 
Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, 
Or in ivy-bush dwell 
Mid gardens; in mountain or dell ; 
Who dip the beak or who brush the wing 
In reedy pool or in plashy spring; 
On berries of wilding-olive feed, 
Or strip off the arbute’s scarlet seed, 


would wish, too, to restore another plant to its right place in a very picturesque line of the 
old tragedian. 
ypaias epeiuns Qwuoy aLavres aupi, 
Agamemnon, vy, 286, 


where Potter has understood i,:/x, to be the name of a mountain, 


To where Erica hoar its shaggy brow 
Waves rudely ; 


though it is indeed the Greek for ‘ heath,’ and is so taken by mest interpreters : 
Kindling a pile of grey and wither’d heath. 


The translation, which my learned and ingenious friend, Mr Symmons, has promised us 
of this play, will, I trust, not only correct the numerous errors of Potter, but give us the 
character of AZschylua more nearly than we have yet seen it exhibited in our language. 

*These words, observes Gray, are not in the drama, but are a rxp:7+y04¢n, a direction 
wae on the side to signify, that an air is played on the flute, in imitation of the night- 
ingale. 

tI have thought it better to retain those combinations of letters, by which the poet 
meant to express the notes of different birds, rather than attempt any alteration of them; 
though from our not knowing the exact sounds which ought to be given to them, they are 
necessarily less adequate representations to us than they were in the original. Shaks- 
~— in like manner expresses the note of the lark by ‘tirra-lirru,’ and the hooting of 

e owl by ‘to-whit, to-whoo;’ as others have imitated the nightingale’s yoice by the 
sounds Jeg-jeg.’ 


: 
5 
' 
; 
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Come along, come along 

To the voice of my song, 

Trioto, trioto, trioto, tobrinx ; 

Or on wide fenny flats, 

Flitting after the gnats, 

When they ’re twanging their horn, 
Snap them up; or at morn, 

Where the dew lies, are seen 
Glancing over the green 

Of sweet Marathon’s mead ; 

And with pinion so bright, 
Hazel-hen, hazel-hen:* 

Or whose tribes take a flight 

On the tumbling sea-billow, 
Where the king-fishers pillow, 
Come hither and hear 

What news we have here: 

For all our tribes are gathering, 
Fowls of every plume and wing: 
And there is among us brought 

An elder shrewd of subtle thought, 
That plans new counsels for our state. 
Come all, and aid the deep debate: 
Hither, hither, hither. 


Scene IV.—Cuorvs, Epops, Evetpipes, PistHerarvs, 
Chorus. ‘Toro, toro, toro, toro, toro, tinx, 
Kikkabau, kikkabau, 
Toro, toro, toro, toli, lilinx. 
Pistheterus. Seest any bird? 
Euelpides. Not I, by Apollo; none; 
Though with mouth open I have been staring up. 
?T is all in vain it seems the Epops hath sung, 
Mocking the sea-lark,{ in that thicket shrouded. 


*This is the word, given in the English lexicon, for 3+r#,%s, which probably means ‘a 
guineahen.’ I find it rendered ‘ haselhuhn’ in the German, from whence ‘ hazelhen’ was 
probably taken. I know not whether this is properly an English name, but it is so well 
adapted to the purposes of verse that I have ventured to use it. The bird is said by the 
Scholiast to be very common in the marshy plains of Marathon. 

tAtheneus may be consulted concerning this bird. The natural note of the Epops was 
not a musical one. 

Od Seuiriv, Adxay, wor andéva xicgas épicder, 
OLS” inomas xvxvoics. 
Theocr. Idyll. 5. v. 136. 


He is described as hiding himself in imitation of the xxpx39:4;, a bird which, as Aristotle 
tells us, ‘ appears in the night, and runs off in the day.’ The philosopher speaks of it as 
a mean bird iu its voice and appenrance. Snidas, in this word, tells us that persons affect- 
ed with the jaundice were supposed to be cured by a sight of this bird ; on which account, 
those who had it for sale kept it covered. that no patient might receive benefit from it 
gratis. He has preserved a line from Hipponax, in which this custom is alluded to. 


' “ . oe 
Kai pny xadumres. ai upadpsoy Tepvas 5 


He keeps it covered. Is it then a scalark 
That thou art selling ? 
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A Bird. Torotinx, torotinx. 
Pistheterus. But, my friend, here at last is some bird coming to us, 
Euelpides. Yea, by Jove: but what bird? is ’t a peacock? 
Pistheterus. He ’Il show us, 
Epops. He ’s not one of such as you commonly see; 
No tame one; but haunts the morasses, 
Pistheterus. Ah me! 
How with crimson and gold he is all in a flame! 
Epops. Like enough; and Flamingo* indeed is his name. 
Pistheterus. Hilloah! you. 
Epops. What now? 
Pistheterus. Here ’s another, I see, 
Epops. And another, by Jove, as outlandish} as he. 
Pistheterus. Who’s this strange swelling bird that ’s so mon- 
strously hideous ?} 
Epops. ‘The Median they eall him. 
Pistheterus, The Median? Prodigious! 
And how came he here from so far off a region, 
With no camel to bear him, this wonderful Median? 
Euelpides. Here’s another again! What a crest he has got! 
Pistheterus. ’T is strange! There was no other Epops,§ I thought, 
But thyself! Yet the same though another is he! 
Epops. From Philocles he springs as Philocles from me. 
So I am his grandsire ; and we two tally as 
Hipponicus is son to and father of Callias.|| 
*For the Mopevpiav see Athenzus. 
tT iesdpow xwipav fxwv is said by the Scholiast te be taken from the second Tyro of So- 


phocles. 
Tis pug ovros tkedpov ywpay Exar. 


t This is from a verse in the Edoni of A&schylus, as it is eited by the Scholiast. 
ti Wor’ Fala: 0 pwoveduaris aAaAos apareds river» 


§ There are two ways of explaining this. One is, that it is an allusion to the Tereus, a 
tragedy written by Philocles, which, as Aristophanes intimates, was only the same drama 
as that with the same title by Sophocles, made up in another form. The Tereus, there- 
fore, or Epops, of the present comedy, being here exhibited in a similar costume to that 
of the Tereus of Sophocles, calls himself the father of Philocles, as Philocles himself 
was the father or author of this younger Epops, who is now brought on the stage. The 
other supposition is, that as Philocles, the writer of comedy, and nephew of A@schylus, 
was known to bear some resemblance in the deformed shape of his head to this bird, he 
is therefore called its father. The sarcasm is introduced not merely for its own sake, but 
for the — of suggesting that which follows it, on Callias. 

|| Callias, his luxury and poverty noted. Palmerius here gives a genealogy of the fami- 
ly. Thus Gray; who himself thus gives it, with some particulars concerning him, in his 
Brief Notices of Socrates and his Friends. 

Pheenippus 


Callias* ¢ Axdotx>s 
Hipponicus 
Callias 
Hipponicus 


Callias—Hipparete—A lcibiades, 
* Dictus > Auxxumd-ures. 
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Pistheterus. In faith, he is Callias: his plumes are so shatter’d. 
Epops. Ay, just like a lord, that’s confoundedly batter’d 
By women and sycophants, leaguing together, 
That have stript him so close they scarce leave him a feather. 
Pisthetarus. By Neptune, and here comes another that vies 
With the best of them all in his mutable dies. 
His name is? 
Epops. The Glutton. 
Pistheterus. The Glutton? A name, 
That, Cleonymus* only can properly claim. 
But if ’t is Cleonymus, how has he still 
That cone on his pate and that red in his gill? 
Euelpides. But what means this cresting >} these caps they 
have on? 
Do you think ’t is a race they are going to run? 
Epops. Ifa race, ’t is like that of the Carians,t who go 
To their crests, when they ’re hunted, for safety, you know. 
Pistheterus. But Neptune preserve us! how cursed a crowd 
Of fowls is collecting! 
Euelpides. By Phebus, the cloud 
Is so thick, I can scarce see the entrance at present. 
Pistheterus. There ’s a partridge,§ I see. 


Upon the occasion of Autolycus, the son of Lyco, gaining the victory (while yet a boyy 
in the Pancratium during the greater Panathenza, Callias gave an entertainment to hig 
friends at his house in the Pireus. He had been scholar to the sophists Protagoras, Gor- 
gias, and Prodicus; was very wealthy ; and had learnt the art of memory from Hippias 
of Elis, at the recommendation of Antisthenes. He was Ifpotsvos of the dzmonians 
who came to Athens; was hereditary priest of the Eleusinian deities,  Ax}oixec 3 was re- 
markable for his nobility and the gracefulness of his person; he had two sons, who were 
instructed by Evenus, the Parian sophist ; he entertained Protagoras, Prodicus, and Hip- 
pias, and other sophists, their companions, in his house. 

*Cleonymus is one of those- whom our poet never fails to make a fling at, whenever 
they come in his way. He united the characters which go so well together, of an inform- 
er and a coward, and was moreover a notorious glutton. 

+ Those racers, who ran the space called the Aixc;, had armour and crests on. 

¢ The Carians, being frequently attacked by the Ionians, used to retire for more safety 
to the crests of the mountains. This play on the word crests is, I fear, rather out of its 
place in our language. 

§ Here the twenty-four persons, who form the comic chorus, are all enumerated. They 
are as follow: a partridge, a godwit, a guineahen, a male and female halcyon, an owl, # 
woodpecker, a turtle, a titlark, a pigeon, a hawk, a stockdove, a cuckoo, a divedapper, 
and ten more, of which I know not the English names, There are also several mute per- 
sonages, perched here and there to adorn the scene: a flamingo; a Median bird, perhaps 
a kind of pheasant, though it appears that this bird, under the name of gaesavixos, Was 
known at that time; a hoopee, a xarwoaya>.— Gray. , 

The names of the ten birds, for which Gray says he did not know the Ragih, are thus 
given in the English lexicon to Aristophanes. 3 

~~ 


is%s—a white or barn owl. 

iwoSyuis—a bird that lays in the thyme. 
vipros—(uncertain). 

ipudpsmrous—a red shank or pool snipe. 
xeCrmmupis—a red headed bird. 

xop¢upic—a@ purple waterhen. 

xse%vis—the common brown or screechowl. 
&umedis—a Bohemian chatterer. 

¢évy—an osprey or seaeagle. 

SpdoY—a green woodpecker or rainfowl. 


The names of the other fourteen are 
wipdit—a partridge. 


krr*>%s—a guineahen. 
anvidoy—a godwit or widgeon. 
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Euelpides. Ay, and there is a pheasant: 
Pistheterus. Next a godwit: a kingfisher close at his tail. 
But who ’s that behind her? 
Euelpides. Who is it? her male. 
Pistheterus: What, is Sporgilus* one of these comical fowls? 
Then the owl herself comes. 
Euelpides. Who to Athens brings owls? 
Pistheterus. A titlark and magpie, a cuckoo and pigeon, 
A hawk and divedapper, woodpecker and widgeon, 
A turtle and stockdove, an osprey and quail, 
Chaffinch, bulfinch, teal, linnet, red moorhen and rail. 
Odso! what a screaming and whistling they make! 
How they sidle and fidget, and noddle and shake! 
Do you think it ’s at us they are making this clangor? 
Alack! how they are gaping! and look as in anger 
At both you and me! 
Euelpides. »T is too certain, I fear. 
Chorus. Popopoi! Popopoi! Who hath summon’d us here? 
What place doth he haunt in? 
Epops. Behold whom ye seek. 
I ne’er flinch from my friends, and am ready to speak. 
Chorus. ‘Titi, tititimptrou! Pray tell us at once 
What good tidings it is that thou hast to announce. 
_ Epops. A plan, safe, just, pleasant, and good for the state, 
Two shrewd counsellors come to propose for debate. 
Chorus. Where are they ? where are they ? what sayst? 
Epops. I have told. 
’T is a matter of moment they have to unfold, 
These twain, who are come from the dwellings of men: 
’T is a root ye may peck at and peck at again. 
Chorus. In my life I ne’er heard so audacious a fact. 
What is it— 
Epops. Nay, quake not. 
Chorus. Thou ’st dared to transact ? 
Epops. All I have done is to offer a courteous greeting 
To two men who are heartily friends to this meeting. 
Chorus. And hast thou done this? 
Epops. And rejoice in it too. 
Chorus. And where are they? 


&Axvdv—a female kingfisher. 

xsipodos—a male kingfisher. 

yA#vE—an owl. 

xirra—a magpie which Gray seems to have con- 
founded with the word zyvsArcy. 

tpvyev—a turtle, 

xopuddc——& titlark. 

wepirspx—Aa pigeon. 

iipaz—a hawk, 

¢arra—a stockdove. 

xtxxuz—a cuckoo, 

xoAumbis—a divedapper. 


_* This man wasa barber. There isa pun on the word xsipiac;, a kingfisher ; xsipw sige 
nify ing ‘to shave.’ Plato, the comic writer, had introduced him in his Sophists. 

{ Bringing owls to Athens was a proverb, which imported the same as ‘carrying coals 
to Newcastle’ does with us. 
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Epops. With us, if myself am with you. 


Chorus. Ah! I’m lost, I ’m undone 
By my comate, and one 
With whom I was brought up together; 
He ’s abandon’d our cause, 
And has broken the laws 
That bound all the tribes of the feather. 





vse adh iectlilean  m aie.l ees 


With unholy deceit 

He has practised a cheat, 

That henceforward our friendship will sever ; 
And betray’d me to those 

Whom I deem’d my worst foes, 

And have lived with in enmity ever. 


With the bird for his crime we will presently deal: 
But these seniors meanwhile our just vengeance shall feel : 
Our doom is to rend them asunder. 
Pistheterus. We ’re gone. 
Euelpides. And thou art the cause of these evils alone. 
For, why didst thou bring me? 


Pistheterus. To be my attendant. 

Euelpides. Say, rather to weep. 

Pistheterus. Thou ’rt mistaken, depend on ’t. 
No such fate shall be thine. 

Euelpides. And what moves thee to doubt? 


Pistheterus. For how shouldst thou weep, if thine eyes be 
pluck’d out. 


Chorus. Ho! onward! advance! 
On every side glance 
Your pennons, and clip them about: 
So our vengeance shall strike 
On each caitiff alike, 
And they both shall be food for our snout. 


- Resenive 


Up the shadowy steep, 

Through the billowy deep, 

O’er the measureless wilds of the air, 

They may flee us; in vain; 

We will chase them, and strain 

Every nerve till we ’ve follow’d them there. 
No delay; no delay. Haste to rend and to bite. 
And quick wheel the captain his wing to the right. 


Euelpides. ’T is e’en so. Whither, wretch, can I fly? 


Pistheterus. Then remain. 
Euelpides. What? by these to be torn? 

Pistheterus. Canst thou ’scape being ta’en ? 
Euelpides. I know not the means. 

Pistheterus. Let us face them and stand 


Prepared for defence with these pots in our hand. 
, VOL. IX.—NO. XXXVIII. 
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Euelpides. What good will our pots do? 
Pistheterus. They ’ll scare off the owls.” 
Euelpides. But how shall we deal with those crook-talon’d fowls? 
Pistheterus. ‘Take a spit and have at them. 
Euelpides. But how for our eyes ? 
Pistheterus. A plate or a sauce-boat will amply suffice. 
Euelpides. What a martial device, thou most dexterous man! 
Not Nicias} himself such inventions could plan. 
Chorus. Shout, shout, and march on, level bills, linger not ; 
Strike, pluck, pull and rend; and first down with that pot. 
Epops. Stay thy fury, mad beast ; and I charge thee declare 
What it is that impels thee to murder and tear 
Two men, who have given no cause for this strife, 
But are both of them tribesmen and kin to my wife ?{ 
Chorus. On whom may we vengeance more justly repay? 
Are the wolves less deserving our mercy than they ? 
Epops. If their nature be hostile, yet friendly their mind, 
And they come with some scheme for our welfare design’d— 
Chorus. For our welfare what scheme should these ever propose, 
To our fathers of old such inveterate foes ? 
Epops. The wise their best lessons are taught by a foe ; 
For to caution alone we security owe ; 
And that thou could’st never have learnt from a friend. 
”T is instruction for which on our foes we depend. 
The means they suggest for preserving a nation, 
Ship-building, manceuvring, and fortification. 
Thus to guard all that ’s dearest our enemies teach.§ 
Chorus. We admit of a parley, convinced by your speech. 
Pistheterus. Methinks, they ’re relenting. 
Chorus. Fall back on your ranks. 
Epops. ”T is well: for this measure ye owe me your thanks. 
Chorus. I dispute not your wisdom ; and ever, as now, 
To its dictates obedient submissively bow. 


Pistheterus. They ’re for peace, as I wot. 
Lower dishes and pot. 
But with spear, I mean spit, 
Ported thus, it is fit 
That we walk to and fro 
Near the arms we forego ; 
And keep them in sight. 
We must not think of flight. 
Euelpides. True: but if we should die, 
Whereabouts shall we lie ? 
Pistheterus. We shall sleep with the brave. 

* Suidas, under the word xirp«, tells us that they set pots on their roofs that the owle 
riight not come to them. 

+ Our poet delighted to gird at this good but superstitious man, this brave but overcau- 
‘ious commander, who was so much employed during the Peloponnesian war, and at last 
erished in the fatal expedition to Syracuse, not long after the representation of this 
play. Inthe ‘ Knights’ he is exhibited in a most ludicrous point of view, as a slave to 
the Ojjues, or ‘ personified people.’ 

} Procne, the wife of Tereus, and daughter to Pandion, king of the Athenians. 


§ This seems to bea ridicule of that subtlety wi ich i ipi 
isbaplionalie ie ae at subtlety with which the characters in Euripides 
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Ceramicus* a grave 

Will afford us publicly ; 
For, in fight, we will tell 
Our commander, we fell 
’Gainst the foe at Ornee.} 


Chorus. Retire in order, whence thou cam’st ; 
And, like a soldier heavy arm’d, 
Lay down thy wrath, and let it rest 
Beside thine anger. We the while 
Of these will question, who they are, 
And from what clime, 
And on what errand come. 
Ho! Epops! on thee I call. 


Epops. Whereof to be inform’d, desiring, 
Call’st thou on me? 


Chorus. Who these and whence? 
Epops. Strangers from sapient Greece. 
Chorus. What chance 


Amid the birds hath brought them here ? 

Epops. Love of life thou leadst, thy food, 

Thyself; to dwell along with thee, 

And to be with thee wholly. 

Chorus. Say’st? 

And what report have they for us? 

Epops. ‘Things past belief and yet unheard of. 
Chorus. Discern’st thou any profit, worth the biding, 

Wherein he hath reliance placed, 

Desiring to consort with us? 

Having wherewith to harm a foe, 

Or benefit a friend ? 

Epops. Of bliss 

He speaks, enormous happiness, 

Incredible, untold ; for thine, 

As he affirms, are all things, far, 

This way and that, as thought can reach. 
Chorus. Is he one struck with madness ther 
Epops. I cannot tell thee, how discreet. 
Chorus. And to discretion adds he wisdom? 
Epops. For subtleness a very fox ; 

Sheer serpentry; all over craft ; 

The meal thrice bolted not so fine. 

Chorus. O good! O good! Id have him speak. 

Bid him speak forthwith. Thy words 

Have set me on the wing. 


* The Ceramicus was to the Athenians what Westminster Abbey is tous. The answer 
is something like that of Sir Lucius O’Trigger to Acres in the ‘ Rivals.’ 

+ Ornee was the name of acity in Argoiis, which suffered severely in the Peloponne- 
sian war, not long before the acting of this comedy. There is here a play on the word, 
which signifies ‘ the place of the birds.’ Pausanias says it was named from Orneus, the 
son of Erectheus. 
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LEpops. Now then do thou and thou put off these weapons, 
[ To PistHETHRUS and EvELPIDES,. 
And to Good Fortune for an offering hang them 
Close to the lazy-back* in your chimney corners. 
But thou, for what intent I these convened, 
To them at large unfold; deliver. 
Pisthetarus. Nay, 
Not I, by Apollo, unless they first agree 
To strike a bargain with me like to that 
Which that monkey the sword-cutler did with ’s wife, 





That they will never bite, or pull, or poke——} 
Chorus. What dost thou talk of? Fye. 
Pistheterus, I mean, mine eyes out, 
Chorus. Done: I agree to ’t. 
Pisthetarus. I will have thee swear too, 


Chorus, I swear; so as I hope to win the plaudits 
Of all these judges and spectators here. 

Pistheterus. Be ’t so. 

Chorus. And if I break it, may I have 
Only the better half upon my side, 





Scene V,—A Crier, Cuorus, Evevripes, Pistnetarus, Epops, 


Crier, Ovyes! OQ yes! We do proclaim hereby 
The soldiery take up their arms, and each 
Unto his home repair; and to hold counsel 
What next in order shall be issued forth. 


Chorus. Man was deceitful ever, 
But speak however, 
For thou perhaps mayst tell 
Something so wise and clever 
As shall my simpler thoughts excel ; 
Some worth by me not understood, 
Which in me thou canst spy ; 
Reyeal it for the common good ; 
And thou shalt share no less than I. 


Whatever the device be that thou hast to produce, 
Unfold it here without a fear lest we should break the truce. 
Pisthetearus, My appetite is sharp, by Jove; my plan is ready 
kneaded ; 
I’ve thy good leave to end the batch, and that is all was needed, 
My boy, go bring the garland, and set the water flowing 
To lave our hands withal, 


*It.is not certain what is meant by the Exieriry;. Some understand it to be a clay 
image of Vulcan, that was placed near the hearth as a guardian of the fire; others, a piece 
of timber, with pegs, on which the instruments for cooking were hung : and others again, 
a trivet for setting pots on. That which I have used is the name given in the midland 
counties ea Sa to the large iron bar from which the hooks are suspended to hang the 
st on over the kitchen fire, and which when not in use is turned to the back of the 

imney, 

t The name of the unfortunate man, who was reduced to the necessity of making these 
terms with his wife, is said to have been Panetius, 
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Euelpides. What then? To dinner are we going ?* 
Pistheterus. By Jove, but I’ve a feast prepar’d; *tis some 
time since I plain’d it; 
A most superb and dainty speech: I~. .ow they ’ll not withstand it. 
Great grief comes o’er me, such as in vain I would keep under, 
Rememb’ring ye were kings. 
Chorus. We kings? Of what, i’ th’ name of wonder? 
Pistheterus. Of all; of him; of me; nay more, of him that 
rules the thunder. 
Ye were before old Saturn; before the Titans, ye, 


And earth. 
Chorus. And earth? 
Pistheterus. By Phebus, ay. 
Chorus. By Jove, ’t is news to me. 


Pistheterus. For why? Thou lackest learning; incurious art beside, 

And never yet to A’sop thy talons hast applied. 

He told how first the lark was born before Creation’s birth: 

How of disease his father died; as yet there was no earth: 

Five days he lay unburied: the fifth the duteous bird, 

His sire, for want of other grave, in his own head interr’d.t 
Chorus. ‘'Troth now the father of the lark lies dead in Cephale.t 
Piztheterus. If then more ancient than the earth and than the 

gods are ye, 

By eldershiy you justly claim the kingdom for your own. 

Chorus. And shall not the woodpecker Jove straightway yield 
his throne ? 


Euelpidus. Atleast your bill I ’d have you fill in right of this 
dominion. 


Pistheterus. No lack is there of proofs to show the truth of our 
opinion ; 
That birds, not gods, o’er men the kings and sovereigns were of yore, 
And first I instance in the cock, how he the sceptre bore ; 
How long before their monarchs old the Persians him obey’d, 
Or ere Darius yet was born, or Megabyzus sway’d. 
And so he’s nam’d the Persian bird. — 


Euelpides. And still he struts, you see, 
Nor other bird there is that wears the turban|\| cock’d but he. 


* The Sancho propensities of the speaker make him willing to imagine that Pisthete- 
rus, from his calling for a garland and water for his hands, the usual preparations for a 
feast, is going to dinner. 

+ The story referred to is not among those which now go under the name of the old 
Fabulist, 1o whose authority our poet was fond of alluding. The lark must have been the 
alauda cristata. 


¢ The birds, who are described throughout as egregious simpletons, mistake the mean- 
ing of the word x:¢«ai, which inthe plural is also the name of a village in Attica. 
§ * Shall not the oak, hitherto sacred to Jupiter, be henceforward considered as the 


tree of the Apuxcairrys, ‘ woodpecker,’ literally ‘ the oak striker ;’ and the sovereignty 
thus be transferred to that bird ?’ 


|| The king only, among the Persians, wore his turban erect. Aschylus has made a 
fine use of this circumstance in the invocation of the Ghost of Darius in the ‘ Persians.’ 


209” im” aixpov xopunCov o- 
x Gov, KpoKoe am Tov modos ev- 
papiv atipwr, Gaoirsi- 
ov Tia- 
pus Oarapoy midavoxer. V. G68, 
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Pistheterus. He was so potent and so great, so far and wide 
renown’d, 
E’en yet when he of all the birds his matin song* doth sound, 
In memory of his former might men start up to their labours, 
All slipshod in the dark for speed, all vying with their neighbours ; 
Tinkers and tanners, shoemakers, and bagnio-boys and bakers, 
Army-accoutrement—boss’d-shield—and baby’s fiddle-makers. 
Euelpides. Ask me of that, who waken’d once by this same 
matin-bell, 
Did lose my cloak of Phrygian wool, as ruefully befel. 
To some child’s tenth-day} I had had a friendly invitation, 
And o’ernight in the city made a somewhat free potation ; 
So fell asleep ; ere others supp’d, when he begins to crow, 
I think it dawn, and up start I towards Alimust to go: 
But scarcely have I poked my neck outside the city wall 
When a pickpocket with his club salutes my back: I fall: 
And lo! he has filch’d my cloak away before I ’ve time to bawl. 
Pistheterus. Among the Grecians then, it was a kite that wore 


the crown. 
Chorus. Among the Grecians? 
Pistheterus. Ay; he taught them to fall down 
In homage when the kites appear’d.§ , 
Euelpides. By Bacchus, that prostration 


Cost me a penny once when I my humble adoration 
Offer’d at sight of a noble kite. For as I lay supine 
With mouth agape, unwares I gulp’d and swallow’d down the coin.|| 
The bag took nothing home that day to fill this paunch of mine. 
Pistheterus. Of Egypt and Pheenicia all, the cuckoo was the king: 
And when the cuckoo cried Cuckoo, he made them forth to spring, 
Pheenicians all, and gather in the barley (o the bield.4 
Euelpides. Then he said true, whe said, ‘ Cuckoo: the cireum- 
cis’d** afield.’ 
Pistheterus. And they in erry state maintain’d such absolute 
command, 


Rise thea, sovereign lord to light ; 
On this mound’s sepulchral height 
Lift thy sock in calivon dyed, 
and rear thy rich tiara’s regal pride. 
Potter. 


*,iuov, ‘song ’ for utvev ‘alone,’ is one of these happy emendations, in which Porson 
has perhaps excclled all other critics. It was made, as his learned editor Mr Dobree 
tells us, whex he was yeta _— Ee 

+It was ssual to name a child on the tenth day after its birth. 

tA village in Attica. ee 

§He alludes to the custom of rolling on the ground when they first saw a kite in spring 
time.— Gray. 

{| It was a common custom to carry money in the mouth. So in the Ecclesiazuse, 
v. 815. 

morav yap Corpus. K.TAs 


for selling grapes 
I went off with my cheek stuff’d full of brass, 
And then was buying meal i’ th’ marketplace, 








1 In Egypt, and in Phenicia, they began their harvest as soon as the cuckoo om heard, 
ray. 


**The Egyptians and Pheenicians made use of circumcision. 
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That rule whatever monarch might in any Grecian land, 
Whether he Menelaus or great Agamemnon were, 
A bird upon his sceptre* sate in all his bribes to share. 
Euelpides. Of this I never knew before; and yet have wonder’d 
too 
What with one Priam in the play that bird should have to do. 
I see he stood observing when Lysicrates} was bribed. 
Pistheterus. But here ’s the strangest thing of all, that Jupi- 
ter ’s described 
(He that ’s now king) sustaining an eagle on his noul; 
Pheebus, like servant, hath his hawk; and Pallas hath her owl.t 
Epops. By Ceres, that is well observed. And why there are 
they placed ? 
Pistheterus. Why, but that when a victim ’s slain they first the 
guts may taste ?§ 
Not by the Gods but birds to swear it was of old the use || 
And even now when Lampon cheats he sweareth ‘by the goose.’ 
So great and holy were ye then; but now, oh strange abuse ! 


They like to slaves or madmen treat ye; 
Shoot you in temples if they meet ye ;** 
Lime twigs ; hunt bushes, brakes, and briars ; 
Lay snares, Sys, meshes, traps, and wires : 
rhen every fowler, who so cozens, 

Sells you in markets strung by dozens ; 
The buyers feel ye, if ye ’re plump, 
Pinching your belly, breast and rump ; 

Nor after, when ye ’ve this endured, 

They set you on plain roast and skewer’d, 
But rub together in a trice 

Scraped cheese, oil, vinegar, and spice, 
With other sauces rich and hot, 

Pour’d on you steaming from the pot ; 
Preserve and pickle, souse and gum ye, 
Like tainted carcase of a mummy. 


* The figure of a bird was placed on the top of royal sceptres ; the Scholiasts say, an 
eagle.— Gray. 

; leutestne was ageneral of the Athenians, who had been bribed. Some, it is added, 
have supposed him to be a tragedian, who was noted for his disposition to thievery and 
his ugliness. Perhaps there is some play on the word, which means ‘ one who dissolves 
a government,’ with allusion to Priam, under whom the Trojan power ended. 

¢ The statues of Minerva were with an owl, those of Jupiter with an eagle, of Apollo 
with a hawk on their heads.— Gray. 

§ In sacrifices they first laid the inwards of the victims upon the hands of the deity, 
and then eat them.— Gray. 

|| Beck seems here not to have understood the reference made by the Scholiast, which 
is to the 12th Book of Plato’s Laws. It would appear from a passage in that dialogue as 
if Rhadamanthus had been the first to instruct men in determining matters at law to give 
in their testimony on oath, by the Gods, whose existence was then believed in, some of 
their offspring being still alive. The ‘Athenian’ then goes on to argue that the opinions 
of men concerning the Gods having changed, the law in this respect ought to change also. 

@ Lampon was a wellknown soothsayer at this time. He is mentioned by Plutarch in 
the Life of Pericles, and again in this play. The Scholiast on our text adds, that he was 
spoken of as still living by Cratinus, in his Nemesis, written long after this play. 

** Our poet, as Bruock observes, has in view the Ion of Euripides, near the beginning of 
which play Ion is described in the temple at Delphi chasing away the birds with bow and 
arrow. 
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Chorus. *Grievous, right grievous are the words 
That thou hast spoke, O man! 
So that I weep, rememb’ring 
The cowardice of my fathers, 
Who have these honours, which thou tell’st 
Deliver’d down from ancestors remote, 
In me dissolved. Yetthou art come, 
Not without aid divine and fav’ring chance, 
A saviour to me. Therefore I to thee 
My callow nurselings and myself 
Committing, will henceforward dwell.t 


But thou must say what ’s fitto do. For life to us were vain, 

Unless we used all means to win our kingdom back again. 
Pistheterus. First then I teach that of the birds the state must 

be but one ; 

Then all the air be wall’d about with bricks, like Babylon.{ 
Epops. Cebriones! Porphyrion!§ What a dreadful fortifying ! 
Pistheterus. Next back the government from Jove demand, 

which he denying, 

Throug!. want of will, or ignorance, then send him your defiance, 

A holy war proclaim,|| and name yourselves the Grand Alliance. 

Say that the Gods no more shall pass, when hot on their amours, 

To their Alopes or Semeles through any tract of yours. 

And next another bird express I ’d have you send below, 

To tell mankind that ’t is the birds have got the kingdom now ; 

And bid them first to birds henceforth their sacrifices pay, 

And next to Gods, assigning each their victims as they may. 

If Venus hath her offering, the coot shall barley take ; 

To Neptune if the swine be slain, then wheat befits the drake ; 

If Hercules his ox, the gull must have his plowman’s cake ; 

And if the shrine of Jove the King, a slaughter’d ram shall stain, 

To the Goldencrown, a kingly bird, be first a male-ant slain. 
Euelpides. ‘The male-ant slain delights my heart, though Jove 

his thunder plies. 
Epops. But how shall men believe that we are Gods and not 
magpies, 

Seeing we ’ve wings, and flit about ? 

Pistheterus. By Jove, ye ’re sadly out. 

For Hermes, though a God, hath wings, and flits like you about: 


* This is again a parody on the language of the tragedians. 


> Q 8 ‘ 
Tt "AvaSeis yap tyw cos 
‘ ’ > ‘ , ' 
Ta veorria xx pavrov, oixnew On. 


The word dwell in our language, according to the old use of it, answers precisely to 
cixtew, ‘do good and dwell for evermore.’ Psalm xxxviie v. 27. meaning simply to 
abide, or live. 

+ The walling of Babylon with bricks is minutely described by Herodotus, L. 1. 8. 179. 

§ Cebriones and Porphyrion were names both for birds and for two of the giants. Our 
poet plays on the latter of these words again A. 3. S. 3. 

||‘ A holy war’ is no modern pretext of ambition. ‘Those who have lately used it, 
were not perhaps aware that they had so respectable an authority as this before us. 

‘1 Each bird was to have its peculiar offering accordingly as it resembled in its qualities 
some one or other of the Gods. 
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And many more. So Victory soars on wings of gold; and Love. 
And Homer says that Iris is like to a trembling dove.* 
Epops. Ay, and Jove’s lightning too hath wings. Fear’st not 
at thee ’t will fly ? 
Pistheterus. But if they you for nothing take, and them for 
Gods on high, 
Straight let a cloud of sparrows rais’d, their seed, when sowing, eat; 
And when they ’re hungry, Ceres then may measure out their wheat. 
Euelpides. By Jove, not she: she ’Il only give apologies enow. 
Pistheterus. And when their sheep are in the fold, and cattle 
at the plough, 
At them a flight of crows despatch to peck their eyes; and see 
Whether Apollo can cure them; for so he gets his fee. 
Euelpides. Nay, not at least till I first sell my little team. [ Aside. 
Pistheterus. But thee 
If men deem Saturn, Life and Earth, and Neptune and the Sun, 
All blessings shall await them then. 
Chorus. I prythee mention one. 
Pistheterus. First then the locusts of their vines shall not de- 
stroy the bloom ; 
For them one troop of horned owls shall utterly consume. 
The gnats and midges next no more upon their figs shall prey ; 
But one great herd of thrushes come and sweep them all away. 
Epops. But wealth, which most of all they prize, whence that 
may we bestow ? 
Pistheterus. ‘These, by prophetic signs, to them shall mines 
and metals show, 
And tell the augur how, by sea, a thriving trade to drive, 
That not a soul be lost. 
Epops. Ay? How shall they be kept alive ? 
Pistheterus. When they consult the augury, some bird shall 
still declare, 
‘Now sail ye not; ’t will be a storm. Sail now; it will be fair.’ 
Euelpides. 1 Il buy a brig and man her straight. With you I 
would not bide. [ Aside. 
Pisthetarus. And they of yore, too, underground their treasures 
used to hide. 
These will they show who know where pots of silver lie interr’d; 
For ’t is what all men say, ‘ None knows my treasure but a bird.’ 
Euelpides. (ll sell my brig and buy a spade, and by my dig- 
ging live. [ Aside. 


* The Scholiast observes that it is not Iris, but Juno and Minerva, who are compared to 
doves in that line of Homer : 


‘ ‘ Qn? ‘ U wy QQ? > ~ 
Ai 38 Barny TPNPWT! TEALLATIV ILLS O(L01Lle 
Il. L. v. 778, 


on which Brunck’s remark is, that the text was not the same in Aristophanes’s days as it 
was in those of the grammarian. But he ought, in justice to the grammarian, to have 
told what he has said in addition to his remark, and that is, that some say this is tobe met 
with in other poems of Homer 5 tici y%p xxi ximevore It is probable that this word should 
be altered into $ xiusv2<, ‘ the furnace,’ a name given to some verses supposed to be Ho- 
mer’s, in the life of that poet attributed to Herodotus, § 32; and that there then follow- 
ed a list of his other poems. 


VOL, IX.—N0O, 


- 


XXXVIII. v 
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Epops. But how shall these grant health? for this the Gods doa 
only give. 
Pistheterus. If in the world they ’re well to do, is this not 
health, I pray? 
None that is ill at least has health: thus much I ’m bold to say. 
Epops. How shall they reach old age? for that ’s another gift 
of Heaven. 
Or must they die being children ? 


Pisthetarus. By the birds there shall be given 
Three hundred years of added life, by Jove. 

Epops, How so? 

Pistheterus, How so? 


Kenn’st not five races of mankind outlives the babbling crow ?* 
Euelpides. Tut! tut! What ’s Jove to these for king, I should 
be glad to know? 


Pistheterus. Far better these: they want no roof 
Of pillar’d temple, massy-proof: 
For them no gorgeous doors unfold 
Their valves inlaid with molten gold. 
In shrubs and bosky hedge they dwell, 
Their costliest shrine an oaken dell. 
In sacrifice to their blest power 
We need but seek some olive bower ; 
Not traverse hills or pass the main 
To Delphi’s steep or Ammon’s fane: 
Under the arbute’s glossy shade, 
Or arch by wilding berries made, 
Oft will we take our wonted stand 
With wheat or barley; there the hand 
Raise up to them in simple prayer 
That we some good of life may share ; 
And they these gifts to us will deal, 
Scattering but a little meal. 


Chorus. Lovy’d elder, thou, the dearest now, though lately held 
a foe 
Tt ne’er can be that willingly thy purpose I forego. 


By thy counsel upheld, 

I have threaten’d and swell’d, 
And my solemn oath take, 
That if thou wilt stake 

Thy word pledg’d in verity 
And holy sincerity, 

To aid and abet us 

*Gainst all who shall let us, 


* The allusion, it is gupposed, is to a passage in Hesiod, which has been accidentally 
preserved in Plutarch dg Orac. Defectu: 


"Ewe ros Cag yareds Aaxéputar xopwrn, 
"AWwgay nC arta 
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And with us to fight 

’Gainst the Gods for our right, 
They shall speedily try whose cause is the stronger, 
Nor handle our sceptres much longer. 


Whatever must by force be wrought, for this array’d are we; 

What asks the help of subtler thought all that be left to thee. 
Epops. And by great Jove I swear no time is now 

Left us for nodding or for Niciasizing.* 

Something must be done and quickly; and do ye first 

Enter into my nest, and take possession 

Of such poor chips and litter as is there. 

And how they call you, tell us. 


Pisthetarus. Most readily. 
My name is Pistheterus. 
Epops. And what his? 
Pistheterus. Euelpides from Thria.} 
Epops. I give you both 


The greeting. 
Pisthetarus. We accept it. 


Epops. Now then in. 
Pistheterus. So; do thou take and lead us. 
Epops. Onward: come. 


Pistheterus. But, sir, we must hark back a little first. 
Epops. Come, let me see. 
Pistheterus. Inform us, pray, how shall we 
Consort with you, who ’re wing’d, being ourselves wingless? 
Epops. Well thought of. 
Pistheterus. Look ye now, there is in sop 
Some history ’bout a fox; how ill he fared once 
Keeping an eagle’s company. 
Epops. Nay: fear nothing. 
There’s a certain tiny root, which having eaten, 
Ye shall be wing’d straight. 
Pistheterus. Enough: let us proceed. 
Come, Xanthias! Manodorus!§ take our stuff. 
* Plutarch, in his life of Nicias, quotes this, and applies it to the backwardness of tha 


general in the affair of Pylos, adding at the same time a passage from the ‘ Husbandmen; 
one of our poet’s comedies, now unfortunately lost. 


"ESAw yewpySivemeira Tis ce xwAUE 5 
"Yysis® Emel Sida yiAias Spans, 

"Edy at THY apyav ADATH—dEyoUsTae 
Aioyidsas yap tigi ov Tals Nixiov. 


I'd rather mind my farm.—And who forbids you ?— 
You do. I'd rather pay a thousand drachmas, 

If you’d excuse my serving.—We accept them. 
These, with the fine of Nicias, make two thousand. | 


Langhorne’s Plutarch. 


+ A place in Attica near Eleusis. I suspect, from Euelpides’s love of good eating, that 
he alludes also to the ‘picv, a favorite dish with the Athenians. There were different 
ways of cooking it. 

¢ A fable of Archilochus, but attributed, like all other fables, to AXsop.— Gray. 

§ The names of two slaves. 
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Chorus. UHilloah! I call thee; thee, I say. 
(pops. Why call’st ? 
Chorus. That thou shouldst take 
These gentlemen along with thee, and feast them for my sake. 
But bring out here the silver-ton’d sweet Muse’s nightingale ; 
And leave with us that we awhile ourselves with her regale. 
Pistheterus. Herein, by Jove, I beg thee gratify them. 
Bring from the rushes forth the darling bird; 
By the Gods, bring her forth ; that we too may be 
Spectators of the nightingale. 
Epops. Be ’t so, 
If that’s your pleasure also. Procne,* come forth ; 
And show thyself to these good strangers here. 
Pistheterus. O precious Jupiter! what a sweet birdling! 
How delicate too and white! 
Euelpides. In troth, in troth, 
I ’m fall’n in love with her already, I. 
Pisthete@rus. What a golden down, even as a maiden hath she! 
Euelpides. Nay, I shall never keep from kissing her. 
Pistheterus. 'Thou miserable fellow, dost not see 
She has a bill of two spikes to run through thee ?} 
Euelpides. Then shelling her like an egg, by Jove, I'll pull 
The rind from off her poll, and kiss her so. 
Epops. Let us be going. 
Pistheterus. Lead on; and luck befriend us. 
[ Exeunt- 


Scene VI.—Cuorvs. 


Chorus. O gentle bird of auburn wing, 
Gentlest and dearest, that dost sing 
Consorting still with mine thy lay, 
Loy’d partner of my wildwood way, 
Thou ’rt come, thou ’rt come; all hail! all hail! 
I see thee now, sweet nightingale. 
Low twittering lead thy pipe along ; 
Then sudden in a springtide song : 
Burst out the descant bold and free 
Of anapestic minstrelsy. 


Oh come, ye men, ye brittle things, mere images of clay,} 


_* Procne (for it was she, not Philomel, according to our poet, who was transformed to a 
nightingale) was represented by some famous adayrpis (piping girl) of those times, who 
accompanied the chorus with her flute.— Gray. 

+ The actress wears, for a mask, the head and beak of a bird. 
} Aristophanes has here brought together some of the most striking images of human 
fragility out of the great poets who had preceded him ; such as the following ; 


Oin wep QuAAwY ‘yeven, Toinde xal a vSpiiv. 
Homer. II. L. vi. 146. 
Der ree aan Epmyaspos 
Ati Pporoi on Cait, obdey esdoTes 
"Omus txactov Exttrevrnce: Seor0 


Simonidis Fragmenta. 
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Ye flitting leaves, ye shadowy shapes, ye creatures of a day. 
Poor, wingless, wretched mortals ye, like nothing but a dream ; 
Give heed to us, and list for once to an immortal theme. 
Immortals we, and live for aye, from age and sorrow free ; 

Our mansion in the viewless air; our thoughts, eternity. 

Come learn from us, for we can tell ye secrets most sublime, 
How all things are; and birds exist before the birth of time; 
How Gods and Hell and Chaos rose, and mighty rivers sprang ; 
Come learn aright;—and then from me bid Prodicus* go hang. 
First Chaos was and Night and Hell and Tartarus profound 5+ 
But Earth was not, nor Sky nor Heaven; so Hell withouten bound 


*"Emapepo. Ti dé tis; Tid ov Tis; 
Luas ovaep y ay Spwmor. 
Pindar. Pith. viii. 136. 


Tis EDapspiuy 
apnkis 5 000” BdépySns 
bAsyod peevicey 
Gninuy, ivoveipoy, & To Owrav 
Ghaov « « « yivos iumetroous- 
[Aévoy 5 
fEschyl. Prom. 566. Blomfield’s Edit. 


“Opa yap mwas oddty Gras, ZAAO wAnD 
Eidwr’ , Ocovmep Caer,  xougny onsay; 
Sophocles, Ajax, 126. 


* Prodicus, a Ceian, was one of those sophists in our poet’s time, who, like some wise 
men in our own, were ready to give an account to their hearers of the origin of all things, 


As they had seen them made ; ay, and stood by 
Spies on Heaven’s work. 
Crowle’s Lewesdon Hill. 


For an excellent description “f the Sophists, I would refer my reader to Mr Coleridge's 
‘ Friend,’ V. iii. p. 112. We find Prodicus again in the ‘ Clouds,’ vy. 361, where tause 
Goddesses say to Socrates, 


Thee and our worthy Prodicus excepted 
Not one of all your sophists have our ear, 
Cumberland’s Translation. 


He was also introduced into our author’s Tageniste, in two lines, which are preserved 
by the Scholiast on this passage of the Clouds, and according to the Brunk’s emendation of 
them are thus read ; 


Tov dydpce rovroy Cisasoy dueOSopey, 
"H Ipodinos, 1 Tay adorrryav Eis Yt Tis 


A book hath been the ruin of this man, 
Or Prodicus, or some of those fond talkers. 


Suidas relates that he was put to death by poison at Athens for corrupting ihe youth. 

tIt is well observed by Beck, that Aristophanes here mixes up the opinions of poets 
and philosophers concerning the first production of things, in order to make one and the 
other appear more ridiculous. Much is taken from the Theogony of Hesiod. Darwin, 
who is just sach a one as our poet woald have delighted to handle, unconsciously submits 
himself to his castigation, as the following passages in his Botanic Garden, and the notes 
to that poem will show. 

‘ From having observed the gradual evolution of the young animal or plant from its egg 
or seed, and afterwards its successive advances to its more perfect state, or maturity, 
philosophers of all ages seem to have imagined, that the great world itself had likewise 
its infancy and its gradual progress to maturity ; this seems to have given origin to the 
very ancient add sublime alinasey of Eros, or Divine Love, oe the world from the 
egg of Night, as it floated in chaos.’ P. i. c. i. note to y. 101. 
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Stretch’d forth his bosom dark and deep, by windy tempests blown 
When first of all black-winged Night doth lay an egg thereon. 

In circling hours thence Love was born, an infant heavenly-fair, 
Glittering his back with golden wings, and fleet as eddying air ; 
With winged Chaos mingling he, amid the gloomy Night, 

In Tartarus our kind did hatch, and brought us first to light. 

Till then the immortal race was not, ere Love commingled all ; 
But from the mingling Heav’n was made, and sea and earthy ball ; 
And hence the incorruptible kind of all the blest above ; 

We of those blest the eldest far, undoubted seed of Love. 

For why? We flit with wings about, and are with lovers still, 
And many a maiden coy have won to do her wooer’s will: 

One with a quail will oft prevail upon his mistress dear ; 

One sends a moorhen; one, a goose ; another, chanticleer. 

And, from the birds to mortals, all their chief of blessings flow. 
To them the coming seasons, we, spring, winter, autumn, show. 
To bid them sow, the clamouring crane hies o’er the Libyan deep,” 
And tells the mariner to hang his rudder up and sleep ;+ 


‘Thus when the egg of Night, on Chaos hurl’d, 
Burst, and disclosed the cradle of the world ; 
First from the gaping shell refulgent sprung 
Immortal Love, his bow celestial strung ;— 
O’er the wide waste his gaudy wings unfold, 
Beam his soft smiles, and wave his curls of gold ; 
With silver darts he pierced the kindling frame, 
And lit with torch divine the everliving flame, 

Ibid. v. 413. 


‘There were two Cupids belonging to the ancient mythology, one much elder than thé 
other. The elder Cupid, or Eros, or Divine Love, was the first that came out of the 
ont egg of Night, which floated in Chaos, and was broken by the horns of the celestial 

ull ; that is, was hatched by the warmth of the spring. He was winged and armed, and 
by his arrows and torch pierced and vivified all things, producing life and joy. Bacon. 

* At this time (says Aristophanes) sablewinged Night produced an egg, from whence 
sprung up like a blossom Eros, the lovely, the desirable, with his golden wings.’ Avi- 
bus. Bryant’s Mythology. 

Cudworth, in his ‘ Intellectual System,’ gives a different view of the matter: for after 
having quoted the passage in the text, he proceeds to observe, ‘ That whereas the t, 
there makes the birds to have been begotten between Love and Chaos before all the 
Gods ; though one might think this to have been done jocularly by him, merely to humour 
his plot ; yet Salmasius conceives, and not without some reason, that it was really a piece 
of the old atheistic cabala, which therefore seems to have run thus :—The Chaos or Mat- 
ter confusedly moved, being the first Original of all, Things did from thence rise up grad- 
ually from lesser to greater perfection: first, inanimate things, as the elements, heaven, 
earth, and seas; then brute animals ; afterwards men ; and last of all the Gods. As if not 
only the substance of matter, and those inanimate bodies of the elements, fire, water, air, 
and earth, were, as Aristotle somewhere speaks, according to the sense of those atheis- 
tic theologers, Gboss mptrepe Tou Sod Seoi ds xual ratra, first in order of Nature before God, 
as being themselves also Gods, but also brute animals at least, if not men too. And this 
is the atheistic creation of the world, Gods, and all out of senseless and stupid matter, or 
dark Chaos, as the only Original Numen ; the perfectly inverted order of the universe.’ 


* dpatecSas D sit’ dv yepavov Quvivy imaxovens 
e 79 , ’ , ’ ’ 
Lporev ix vedéwy twadoim xexAnyuns* 
"H 7 aporoid re oxyuce Pipes, nal yelnaros dipny 
Atinwes OuSpnpoi. 
Hesiod.” Egy. v. 446. Gaisford’s Edit. 

e J ‘ ’ e ’ ‘ r ’ 
A aik roy KUTIZOY, O ADKOS Tay aia Ssamess 
“A yipavos Taporgoy. 

Theocritus, Id. 10. v. 31. 


b Ala xe mndadsoy atv omip nanvod xaraSeiog ' 
Hesiod, Ibid. v. 45. 
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Orestes* too, by him forewarn’d, will think of honest labour, 

And weave a coat, that when he quakes, he may not strip his 
neighbour. 

Another season next the kite announcing, hastes to tell 

When sheep in springtime should be clipp’d. Next when ’t is fit 
to sell 

The coat of frize, and buy a frock,} that learn ye from the swallow, 

Your Ammon we and Delphi are, Dodone and Apollo. 

So ye to birds do ever turn for oracles divine ; 

Whether ye barter, money make, or holy wedlock join: 

Nor aught there is, by augury, but for a bird may pass ; 

A word; a sign; a sound; a sneeze; a servant or an ass.{ 


Be honest then; at once declare, 

That we your genuine Pheebus are. 

Own us your Gods; and for all uses 

We ’Il serve you well, priests, prophets, muses ; 
For gentle seasons, summer breezes; 

When spring relents, or winter freezes ; 

Not turn away and sit above 

’Mid clouds with solemn airs like Jove : 
Present, all gifts we "ll bring to you, 

Your children and your children’s children too ; 
Wealth and peace, and flowing treasure, 
Health and joy, and youth and pleasure, 

Love and laughter, smiles and silk,§ 

Song, feast, dance, and pigeon’s milk ; 

That ye shall sink opprest with plenty : 

So to your heart’s ease we’ll content ye 


Muse, that from the forest brinks 
Thy liquid measures oft dost trill, 
Tio, tio, tio, tinx: 

With whom I wont to rove 
Through glen or grove, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx : 

Then to the mountain-tops we hie, 
On an ash-tree wildly swinging, 
To Pan our holy numbers singing ; 
Or from brown throat, strained high, 
Warbling forth loud melody / 
To the Mountain Mother,|} fill 


U J . 28 ~ ' Q 
TIydatiov 3 EVEPYES UTEP KATVOU xpeULaTaTTas. 
Ibid. v. 627. 

* Orestes, son of Timocrates, was a man in those times who used “to go about at night 
feigning madness, and stripping those he met with of their garments. 

¢ Xasiva, ‘a winter garment.’ Aj5os OF X»S4;s0v, One for the summer. Gray. 

¢ The Greeks used to call not only signs by augury, but every thing that was consid- 
ered an omen, by the name of 4)..; or civvs;, ‘a bird.’ Beck. 

§ The young reader should be apprized that this is an addition made by the translator 
to the luxuries promised by the birds, and that it was not in use at the time among the 
Greeks. ? 

|| Cybele, 
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The woods with songs, her sacred dances leading; 
Tototo, tototo, tototo, totinx : ] 
Whence like a bee, : 
On ambrosial numbers feeding, 
Phrynichus* hath borne away : 
Notes t’ imbue his dulcet lay. . 





Come, ye mortals, whoever would flee melancholy, 

Come and live with the birds, and your lives shall be jolly. 
Whate’er the laws yonder forbid you to do, 

With us is allow’d, and commendable too. 

Though with you ’t is unlawful to beat one’s own father; 
We not only excuse, but approve of it rather, 

If any one runs at his father, and smiting 

Cries, ‘ There, take a spur, if ye ’re ready for fighting.’t 

If any ’s a runaway,} branded and freckled, 

With us he ’s a guinea-fowl, curiously speckled. 

If a Phrygian you there, base as Spintharus deem one, 

He ’ll here be a finch, of the race of Philemon ;§ 

If a slave and a Carian, like Execestides, 

With us he may choose what forefathers he please : 
And if Pisias’s son|| have to outlaws unbarr’d 

The gates, which his city had given him to guard, 

Let him be a partridge, his father’s own brood; 

For a partridge may scamper where’er he sees good, 


E’en thus the swans their notes do raise, , 
Tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx, 

And a tuneful clamour mix, 
While every pinion creaks ; 
As in Apollo’s praise, 

Their random rout and revelry, 


Tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx, ; 
On Hebrus’s banks they ply; 
Tio, tio, tio, tio ; 4 


Till up the clouds the clamour raves, 
And every beast, ounce, leopard, lynx, 


* Phrynichus, the tragic poet, was said to borrow his music from the nightingale.— 
Gray.—Besides Phrynichus, son of Melanthas, the tragic poet, (who must have died 
fifty years at least before this) and Phrynichus, the comic, son of Polyphradmon, and 
contemporary with Aristophanes, there was a third Phrynichus, a famed actor of tragedy, 
mentioned by Andocides de Mysteriis, as a relation of his own. There was also a fourth, 
mentioned by the Scholiast on the text, who was an Athenian general, concerned with 
Astyochus, and engaged in a design against the democracy, and who is much spoken of 
in the last book of Thucydides. Still there remains some doubt concerning the persons 
of this name, which even Bentley has not been able to clear up, though he is diffuse on 
the subject in his Dissertation on Tragedy. Age of Phalaris. 

{ They used artificial spurs for fighting cocks, as now, called wajxrpa. Gray. 

¢ Runaway slaves were marked with a brand. 

§ Of Spintharus and]Philemon nothing more is said in the Scholiast than that they were 
barbarians, They of course wished to be considered Athenians, as did Execestides, who 
is mentioned in the first scene. : 

|| The Scholiast gives us only conjectures who the son of Pisias was, and says that there ! 
is nothing certain known about him, He adds, that he was evidently a great rascal, from 
the manner in which Cratinus has spoken of him. A quotation from that poet is after. j 
wards given in the Scholia, probably by another hand; but it is Pisias himself who is 
there named, 
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Hears it and shrinks ; 

And the hush’d ether stills her waves," 

Tototo, tototo, tototo, totinx. 

An answering peal rings out 

From all Olympus; and the kings, strange wonder 
Seizes, as in melodious thunder | 

Graces Olympian and Muses shout 

Tio, tio, tio, tinx. 


Of all the commodious and delicate things 

There ’s none to compare to a good pair of wings. 

If you, my spectators, had got them full grown, 

How many advantages then were your own! 

If any among you were hungry, and tired 

Of some tragedy’s chorus, his dinner desired, 

He might spread them at once, and with ease fly away 
To his home, take a mouthful, and back to the play. 
Or if some Patroclides among you should know 

A need more ignoble that urged him to go, 

”T were well he were off, not a soul would complain 
Of his absence, nor fret till he flew back again : 

Or if in the boxes} some spark should discover 

His mistress’s husband, the fortunate lover 

Might flutter his plumes, give the dame an embrace, 
And ere any had miss’d him, be back in his place. 
Oh, surely the value of wings must be great, 

When with wicker ones only Diitriphes§ late 

To rise to the top of our knights has been able, 

From nothing grown great, and the cock of the stable. 


ACT II.—Scene I.—Pistuerzrvus, Evewpipes, Epops. 


Pistheterus. Here ’t is; the very thing. Ha! ha! by Jove, 
A droller business never yet saw I. 

Euelpides. What dost thou laugh at thus? 

Pistheterus. At what? Thy pennons. 
Know’st what thou ’rt likest to, now thou art fledg’d? 
To an ill-pictur’d goose. 


Euelpides. And thou to a blackbird 
Having his pate pluck’d. 
Pistheterus. There then we ’ve our likenesses, 
* Stupefacte carmine lynces, 


Et mutata suos requierunt flumina cursus. 
Virg. Ecl. viii. v. 4< 


+ Hence I should imagine that these spectacles were exhibited in the forenoon. Gray. 

¢ There was a place in the theatre assigned to the senate, called +) SovAwrixdy, and 
another to the youth under age, named ’Eox6:x3v. Gray. ’ ’ 

§ Diitriphes was a manufacturer of wicker vessels, who having enriched himself by 
his business, had risen to some of the chief offices in the state. It seems the handles at- 
tached to these vessels were called wings. Suidas in the word zvtivx remarks the pas- 
sage in the text, and says that «vriv, was what, in his time, they called a gAacxic, ‘a 
flask.’ It was perhaps a vessel of the same sort as that in which wine and oil are now 
sent from Italy. wa: ; 

\| The ‘Ivwadsxtpuwy Was a sort of monster introduced by ZEschy lus in his od Myrmidons.’ 
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As ZEschylus says, ‘taken not by other’s plumes, 
But by our own.”* 
Epops. Come, come; what’s to be done next? 
Pistheterus. First we must put a name upon the city, 
Some great and famous one; then after this 
To the Gods make sacrifice. 
Epops. I ’m of your mind. 
Pistheterus. Well, let me see. What shall our city’s name be? 
Will you we go to Lacedemon for it, 
And put a noble name upon her—Sparta? ‘ 
Epops. Herculus! Id not put Sparta on my city ; 
Nor on my pallet not a Spartan} girth, 
If I had one of reeds. 
Pistheterus. What shall we choose then? 
Epops. We ’Il take one hence ; even from the clouds and these 
Meteorous regions. 
Pistheterus. Something grand, I warrant, 
And swelling. Cuckoocloudland. Will that do? 
Epops. O famous! famous! Thou ’st found outa name 
That ’s passing fine, an excellent good name. 
Euelpides. And is not this the very Cuckoocloudland 
Where great part of Theagenes’s} estate lies, 
And all of A&schines’s ?§ 
Pisthetarus. Ay, and fitliest too, 
Or on the plains of Phlegra, where the Gods 
O’ershot the giants in their swaggering. 
Epops. It goes on nicely, does this city. What god 
Shall have the guard on’t? Whom shall we comb the veil for ?|f 
Pistheterus. Why should we not let tutelary Pallas ? 
Epops. And how may that be a well-order’d city, 
Wherein a female is the god, and stands, 
Having full armour on, while Clisthenes? 
Handles the shuttle? 


* The passage alluded to was in the same tragedy of the Myrmidons, and is preserved 
by the Scholiast. 


+) x 
"Os Y ists wtSav rv AiPvorindiy roves, 
i U ~ ‘ > > 
TlAnyeyvt arpaxtw Tokina Tov QETOoy, 
Eimeiy idovra unyaviy wrepwjantos* 
’ U ~ , ~ ~ 
Tad” oy im’ GAAwy GAA Tois Altay wrepois 
Q 
*“AAioxouerd’. 


The conceit has been often repeated ; among others, prettily enough by Waller: 


On a Lady who sang his Verses. 
* That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft, that made him die, 
a a feather of his own, 
Vherewith he wont to soar so high.’ 

+ There is a pun on this word that cannot be preserved in English ; =r2)rj, being both 
a cord, and the name of the country, Sparta. 

$A needy boaster of wealth, whom we have again. 

§ One of the same description. He is again in the Wasps, v. 325, 459. He inherited 
this disposition from his father Sellus, who was so noted for it, that he gave rise to the 
term cAdi(ssv, signifying ‘ to be poor and boastful.’ 

i peplos, or ——. consecrated to Minerva. 

A man who had made himself scandalous by his effeminacy. 
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Pistheterus. Who shall be president 
O’er the Pelargic fortress ?* 
Epops. Who but the bird 


Of Persian breed,} that every where is call’d 
The fiercest chick of Mars? 

Euelpides. O chicken-master ! 
What a fit god were he to man our battlements ! 

Pistheterus. For thee, be ’t thine to tread with nimble step 
To the air, and minister unto the builders ; 
Fetch pebbles ; strip thee, and stir well the mortar ; 
Carry the hod up; slip adown the ladder ; 
See that the sentinels be duly set ; 
Cover the embers ; run round with the larum ;} 
And sleep there: send besides a messenger, 
One to the Gods, another from aloft 
To men below; and thence again to me. 

Euelpides, But thou stay here the while, and—take from me— 
Curse on thee! 

Pistheterus. 'To thine errand straight, good sir. 
Of these things nought may without thee be done. 

[Exit Evevrives. 

But I, that to the new Gods I may sacrifice, 
Will call the priest to lead a solemn pomp. 
Boy! boy !§ lift up the basket and the ewer. 


Chorus.|| My will, mine aid, mine arm is thine, 
In these thy holy rites to join 
With stately march toward the shrine, 
Which, in mark of grace beside, 
Shall be with blood of victim dyed. 
Loud, loud the Pythian shout ascend 
In honour of the power divine ; 
And Cheris{ notes accordant blend. 


Scene II.—Pistnetzrvus, Epops, Priest. 


Pistheterus. Truce with thy puffing. Hercules! What have 
we here? 
What ’s this? By Jove, I have seen strange things many, 


* The wall round the Acropolis at Athens was so called, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
relates. There is, no doubt, a play intended on the word zsA«py%s, ‘ astork;’ from which, 
indeed, the name of the wall was derived. 

+ The cock. E . 

¢ The officers regularly went their rounds to see that all the sentinels were at their 
posts. When they approached any of them, a little bell was rung, to which the sentinel 
was to answer in cool that he was at his post and awake. The passage in the text was 
a parody on one in the Palamedes of Euripides, acted, as the Scholiast says, a little be- 
fore this comedy. Gray remarks, that this circumstance, joined to ®Jian’s testimony, 
proves the falseness of that story concerning the application of some lines in that drama 
to the death of Socrates, which did not happen till sixteen years after. po 

§ The Canephorus iv the sacred processions was, I believe, always 4 young virgin ; but 
she was perhaps here personated by a boy. 

|| This appears to be a parody on the tragedians, perhaps on the Peleus of Sophocles. 

A Theban piper, whose notes were not yery melodious in the ears of our poet; for 
he often expresses his displeasure at him. 
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But never yet a crow with mouthpiece on.* 

Epops. Priest, to thine office. Let the sacrifice 
To the new gods proceed. 

Priest. It shall be done. 
But where is he that hath the basket? Now; 

Do ye with prayer and solemn rite 

On Ornitheian Vesta} call, 

And on the guardian kite, 

And birds Olympian all, 

To all of either gender, 

Their due devotion render : 

And in loud anthems sing. 

Pisthetarus. Hail, Sunian hawk ! all hail Pelargick king ! 
Priest. And to the Pythian swan all hail! 

And to Latona, mother quail ; 

And to the goldfinch, goddess Delian. 
Pistheterus. Diana, goldfinch now, no more Colenian.t{ 
Priest. To the Sabazian chaffinch sing ;§ 

And to the mighty ostrich, 

Of gods and men the mother. 

Pistheterus. O Cybele! O lady ostrich! 

Of Cleocritus|| the mother ! 
Priest. That to the Cuckoocloudlanders 

They would health and safety bring, 

To them and to their heirs, 

And eke unto the Chians too. 

Pistheterus, Now that ’t is hits my fancy, ‘ Eke unto 
The Chians too.’ Never leave out the Chians. 
Priest. To heroes, birds, and sons of heroes ; 
And to moor-hen** and pelican ; 


* The piper was personated by acrow. The mouthpiece was used partly as a protec- 
tion to the lips, and partly to modulate the sound of the instrument. Two lines from 
Sophocles, referred to by Longinus, and quoted by Cicero, show its application to the lat- 
ter of these purposes. 


Duca yap od cpinpaiow aidrionos tri, 
"AAD’ aypiais Qioaias, PopReas 3° aree. 


+The Ornitheian Vesta is the Vesta of the birds. It was usual in sacrifices to begin 
with Vesta. The names of deities and birds are ludicrously combined. 
+ Colenian was atitle of Diana. The Greek name for the goldfinch, &«x««véi;, makes 
a sort of pun upon it. That quoted by the Scholiast fromthe Ax. of Metagenes seems 
to have been better. 
*H xoraivis "Apremis® 


e s ‘ ” , ~ ‘ 
Tepevs xp wy, TeTOKNKA THT KOAGIvIOOS» 


§ Bacchus was called Sabazius by the Phrygians; and ¢pvy7/a0; (phrygilus) is Greek for 
© a chaffinch.,’ 

|| This man either hore some fancied resemblance in his person, as in the deformity of 
his feet, to the ostrich, or was effeminate, like those who assisted in the mysteries of 


7 This alludes to the custom at Athens of praying jointly for their own state and that 
of Chios.—Gray, The Scholiast here has some lively verses in praise of Chios, quoted 
from Eupolis. ‘ 

** The birds in the text are, according to the English Lexicon, 
wopeupiwv, the purple waterfowl. 
wsdtxdvy the pelican. 
wsarxivos, the shoveler with a large bill. 
gaigss, the incendiary bird. 
rirpat, the heathcock. 
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And shovelbill and wagtail ; 
And heathcock and peacock ; 
And barn-owl and screech-owl 
And red-game and moor-game 
And green-finch and pie-finch ; 
And wren, cock and hen. 
Pistheterus. Enough, enough; confound thee to the crows. 

No more invoking. ‘To what sort of sacrifice, 

Ospreys and vultures, art inviting thus ? 

And dost not see, thou miserable thing, 

One kite would snatch all up, and away with it ? 

Off with thee, crowns and all. For I myself 

Will to these Gods do sacrifice alone. 

Priest. Yet once more for thee still must I 

Breathe out a second melody 
Over the ewer, a holy shout 
Ascending up from heart devout ; 
And call again upon the blest, 
Yet only one, to share the feast : 
If add some savoury meat ye can ; 
For this is naught but husks and bran.* 


we we 


Scene II].—Pistuerervus, Cuorvus, Poer. 


Pistheterus. Thus sacrificing offer we our vows 
To the wing’d Gods. 

Poet. ‘ Cuckoocloudland’s praise to sing, 
Strike, O Muse, the sounding string.’ 

Pistheterus. What have we here? Whence dast thou drop 

from? Eh? 

What art thou? 

Poet. ‘One, who shed the chords along, 
Torrents of mellifluous song— 
In the Muses’ service I:’ 
As Homer hath it.t 

Pistheterus. What! in service? 
Yet pluming thyself so much on the tresses ?t 

Poet. Notso; no. But ‘all minstrels we 
In the Muses’ service be :’ 


rads, the peacock. , 
idszs, the common white or barn owl; or, as I think it should be read, r:a:3; (a bird of 
which the name is unknown) because it is so quoted in the Scholia. 

Racnes, ateal. 
iAvcks, (name unknown). 
tpwdidcy a heron. 
xarvapaxtys, @ ganet, a ravenous bird. 
Mikey xcpugos, a blackcap. 
wipstadrroc, a tifmouse. 

* I suspect that the Priest here eats up the offering himself. 

Movoxwy Sepatrwy nai ExnGoarov "AmoAAwvos 

was a line in the Margites of Homer, as the Scholiast tells us. 

¢ It was accounted an insufferable piece of impudence for a servant to imitate the free- 
men in anything, or affect to be like them in their dress, or any part of their behaviour. 
In those cities, where they let their hair grow Jong, for a servant to have long hair was 
an unpardonable offence, insomuch that the comedian, speaking it proverbially of one that 
does what becomes him not, says, &c.—Potter’s Grecian Antiq. B, i. c. x. 
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As Homer hath it. 
Pistheterus. Troth, and thy jacket hath seen service too. 
But, poet, what brings thee hither with a vengeance ? 
Poet. I have made odes upon your Cuckoocloudlands, 
Odes, Cyclian* melodies, many and beautiful, 
Songs to be sung by virgins, and in the gusto 
Of Simonides.} 
Pistheterus. Ay? and how long is ’t, prythee, 
Since thou hast made them? 
Poet. Oh, some time, some time, 
?T is since I ’ve tuned my lyre to exalt your city. 
Pistheterus. What? Am not I e’en now employ’d i’ th’ rites, 
The sacred rites, that tend the naming on’t, 
Like to an infant’s naming on his tenth day? 
Poet. But, ‘swift the report of the Nine,} 
Like the many-twinkling feet 
Of horses fleet. 
And thou, O sire, 
Founder of Atna; yea, a title thine, 
Derived from holiest things divine, 
Give what thou wouldst thyself desire : 
The tinkling wire I wake, 
And that, which tinkleth, take.’ 
Pistheterus. A mischief this we shall have trouble enough with, 
Unless we give him somewhat, and so rid him. 
Ho! thou ’st a jerkin and a coat upon thee, 
[ To one of the attendants, 
Strip and impart to this sweet poet. Here, 
Take thou this jerkin; thou seem’st chill; ’t will warm thee. 
Poet. ‘Not loth the Muse admits the boon: 
And thou in turn 
A word of Pindar learn.’ 
Pistheterus. The fellow ’s not so easily despatch’d. 
Poet. ‘O’er Scythio’s wild untrodden ways, 
Straton with savage herdmen strays ; 
Yet ah! he hath possest 
No interwoven vest. 
Inglorious and a prey to scorn, 
The jerkin is, I ween, 
That without coat is worn. 
Thou knowest what I mean.’§ 
Pisthetarus. I know that thou wouldst fain have the coat beside. 
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* The Cyclian chorus was the same with the dithyramb, and there were three choruses 
belonging to Bacchus, the Kwusxts, the Tpx> «ds, and the Kixaios* the last of which had its 
prize and its judges at the Dionysia, as the other two had. 

+ The famoas Simonides won fifty-six of these victories, as Tzetzes informs us, from an 
epitaph upon that poet’s tomb: possibly there might be some of them obtained by his 
tragedies ; if that be true which Suidas tells us that Simonides made tragedies, But I 
rather believe that he won them all by his dithyrambs with the Cyclian choruses. Of 
the IxpSeveia, ‘ songs to be sung by virgins,’ little is known. The scholar may consult a 
learned note by Schneider in Heyne’s Pindar on the Izp3svsix of that poet. 

tIt is unnecessary to point out the caricature of Pirdar’s manner in this scene to those 
who are acquainted with his writings ; and to those who are not it would be useless. 

The gives 8 ++ Aéyw Of Pindar, ‘a word to the wise,’ was a saying frequently quoted 
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Well; strip: for we must needs oblige the poet. 
And now thou ’st got it, quick, be off. 
Poet. I ’m gone: 
Yet at departing one more strain will utter 
Upon this blessed city. 
‘O thou, that sitt’st in golden chair, 
Her mighty praise declare. 
Frigid, teeth-chattering, pure serene, 
Smit with eternal snows, 
The ever-fruitful scene, 
O’er which my step admiring goes. 
Io Pean! Jo Pan!’ 
Thank Jupiter, however, I have ’scaped 
This pure serene by the warm coat they ’ve given me. 
[ Exit the Poet, wrapping the coat about him. 
Pistheterus. This was, by Jove, a curse I little dreamt of, 
That such a scurvy fellow should so speedily 
Have of our city gain’d intelligence. 
Again take up the ewer and pace around. 


Scene IV.—Pariest, Pistuetervus, Cuorus, Propuer. 


Priest. Good omens wait us. 


Prophet. Stay, I charge thee lift not 
Thy hand upon the victim. 

Pistheterus. And what art thou ? 

Prophet. WhatI? A prophet. 

Pistheterus. IT would that thou wert hang’d. 


Prophet. O sir! of things divine be not so reckless. 
There is an oracle of Bacis* extant, 
That plainly doth regard the Cuckoocloudlands. 
Pistheterus. And why then didst not thou deliver it, 
Ere I this city founded? 
Prophet. The divinity 
Forbade me. 
Pisthetearus. Well, well; after all is said, 
There ’s nothing like hearing the verses. Out with them. 
Prophet. ‘ When leagued together wolves and hoary crows, 
Their seat, ’twixt Sicyon and Corinth choose.’ 
Pistheterus. And what is Corinth to me, or I to Corinth? 
Prophet. Thus Bacis enigmatically meant the air. 
‘First to Pandorat of all powers on high, 
A ram with snowy fleece the altar dye. 
But on my prophet, first of all, a boon 
Grateful bestow,—clean raiment and new shoon.’ 
Pisthetarus. What, and are ‘ shoon’ in it? 
Prophet. Take the book. 
‘A goblet give, with entrails fill his hand-——’ 
* There were three celebrated soothsayers of this name : the first, a Beotian; the se- 
cond, an Athenian ; and the third; an Arcadian. 
+ Pandora, ‘who had received all gifts.’ The soothsayer intimates his readiness to 


receive as many as shall be offered him. Pandora, more usually ealled Rhea, according to 
mythologists, was daughter of Saturn and Titea. 
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Pistheterus. And are the entrails there too? 
Prophet. Take the book. 
‘ And if thou dost, brave boy, what I command, 
An eagle shalt thou soar in realms above. 
No eagle else, nor woodpecker nor dove.’ 
Pistheterus. What, and is all this written ? 
Prophet. Take the book. 
Pistheterus. The oracle in nought resembles one, 
Which from Apollo’s I have here transcribed. 
‘ Whene’er upon the rites there shall intrude, 
Unask’d, a fellow impudent and lewd, 
Who of the entrails shall demand a share, 
Give him some blows between the shoulders bare.’ 
Prophet. Poh! Poh! Thou ’rt trifling with me. 
Pisthetarus. Take the book. 
‘Spare not, were he an eagle, my brave son, 
Lampon or great Diopithes,* lay it on.’ 
Prophet. What, and is all this written ? 


Pistheterus. Take the book. 
What, wilt thou not be off with thee ? [ Beating him. 
Prophet. Mercy! Mercy! 


Pistheterus. Take to thy heels, and prophesy elsewhere. 
[Exit Propuet. 


Scene V.—PistHET#RvUS, Cuorvus, MErTo. 


Meto. I am come among you. 
Pistheterus. Here ’s another scoundrel! 
‘What thou to do? by what idea prompted ? 
What thought impels? what buskin leads thy way ?’} 
Meto. My wish is to mete forth the air unto you, 
And lay it out in due departments rang’d. 
Pistheterus. The Gods preserve us! What i’ th’ world art thou? 
Meto. 1? I am Meto,} not unknown to Greece 
And to Colonus.§ 
Pistheterus. Tell me, what hast here ? 
Meto. Rules for the air. For that in figure wholly 
Doth to an oven most resemblance bear. || 
Therefore (observe me) I applying upward 
This bent rule to it; putting in the compass— 


* He was a mad, swaggering, and rapacious soothsayer. He appears to have been also 
arhetorician. Plutarch twice tells the same tale of Diopithes; in his life of Lysander, 
and in that of Agesilaus. ne 
. t — has every appearance of being a parody, though it is not noted as such by the 

choliast. 

¢ An Athenian astronomer and geometrician of much celebrity in those times. His de- 
vice to save himself from being sent on the expedition to Sicily is related by Plutarch in 
the lives of Nicias and Alcibiades. 

§ It appears as if Meto had left some remarkable memorial of his science at Colonus, 
near Athens. 

||The same opinion is attributed to the philosophers in our poet’s ‘Clouds,’ v. 96. 


There the choice spirits dwell, who teach the world 
That heav’n’s great concave is one mighty oven, 


And men its burning embers. . 
Cumberland’s Translation. 
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You understand me—— 
Pistheterus. Nay, I understand thee not-——= 
Meto. Do measure it with a straight rule so applied 

As that the circle may be made four square.* 

1’ th’ midst the forum, then the streets direct 

Leading to it i’ th’ midst, so that being circular, 

As from a star, the rays on every side 

May verge therefrom direct. 


Pistheterus. A very Thales! 
Meto—— 

Meto. Well, sir! 

Pistheterus. Dost know I am thy friend ? 


And if thou take my counsel thou ’It out of the way. 
Meto. But what ’s to fear? 
Pisthetarus. There is an alien act 
Pass’d here, like that in Sparta. Certain blows 
Are rife i’ th’ city 





Meto. What, are ye in factions? 

Pistheterus. Not so, by Jove. 

Meto. How then? 

Pistheterus. It has been carried, 


With not a voice dissenting, to drub heartily 
All impudent fellows. 
Meto. I must away, by Jove. 
Pistheterus. So that I know not if thou ’rt yet in time, 
For these same fistycuffs are coming. [ Beats him. 
Meto. Oh! Oh! 
I’m undone ; I’m undone. 
Pistheterus. Did I not tell thee? 
Forewarn’d I not? Wilt thou not hence and take 
A better measure of thyself elsewhere ? [Exit Mero. 


Scene VI.—Pistuetzrvus, Corvus, an Envoy. 


Envoy. Where are my hosts, provided by the state ?f 

Pistheterus. What spruce and essenced Emperor§ have we here? 

Envoy. I’m come an envoy, chosen by the ballot, 
To Cuckoocloudlands. 

Pistheterus. An envoy? and who sent thee? 

Envoy. A poor diploma here of Teleas’s penning. 

Pistheterus. What then? art willing to receive thy stipend, 
And without more ado, at once begone? 

Envoy. Nay, by the Gods, I ’d better stay’d at home 
Attending the debates in Parliament. || 


* Meto’s plan is purposely made unintelligible and absurd. ; 

+? Exioxoros in the original. The ’Exicxovo. were a sort of deputies sent from” Athens 
to inspect the allied cities; like the Spartan ‘Apucerai, as the Scholiast says. Gray. 

¢ As every family of rank had their [,s¢:vo. in several cities of Greece, with whom 
they were lodged and entertained, so cities themselves had a like connexion with each 
other; and there were public 11pzsvos nominated to receive and to defray the expenses 
of such as came on business from other cities in alliance with them. Gray. 

§ In the original ‘ What Sardanapalus ?” 

|| In the ’Exxayo/«, Ecclesia. 
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Mine interest there had been of use to Pharnaces.* 
Pistheterus. Begone, and take it; for thy stipend ’s this. 


[ Beats hun. 
Envoy. What mean’st by this ? 
Pistheterus. A parliament debate 
For Pharnaces. 
Envoy. I call you all to witness 
That I am stricken, being an envoy. 
Pistheterus. Whew! 


Wilt thou not tramp and carry off thy boxes? 
This is too bad. They send their envoys hither 
Before we have even sacrificed to the Gods. 


Scene VII.—Pairst, Pistaer=rus, Cuorvs, an Envoy, 
a LEGISLATOR.t 


Legislator (reading). ‘ And ’t is hereby provided that if one 
Of Cuckoocloudlands do to an Athenian t 
Pistheterus. What other curs’d diploma ’s coming now? 
Legislator. I amaconstitution-maker. Laws, 
Span-new, I come to vend among you. 
Pistheterus. What ’s this ? 
Legislator (reading ). ‘ And that the Cuckoocloudlanders do use 
Like measures, weights, and acts in senate pass’d 
As the Olophyxians.’§ 
Pisthetarus. Haul will I 
And fix thee in the stocks anon unless 
Legislator. Ho! Sir! what ails thee? * 
Pistheterus. Wilt not budge with thy laws ? 
Else will I show thee bitter laws to-day. 
Envoy. I hereby Pistheterus cite t’ appear 
At the next spring assize in Court for Wrong: 
Pistheterus. What so! thou fellow, hast thou still been here? 
Legislator (reading ). ‘ But if any one drive out the magistrates, 
And do not, as the column|| directs, receive them F 
Pistheterus. Oh! for patience! hast thou too still been here ? 
Envoy. Ill do forthee. Ill lay the damages at 
Ten thousand drachmas. 
Pistheterus. I ’ll scatter thy boxes. 
Legislator. Remember when one night thou didst befoul 
The column. 
Pistheterus. This is past bearing. Seize him, ho! 
Wilt not halt, sirrah ? 
Priest. Fitting ’t is that speedily 








ae... 











* A Persiansatrap. The envoy is perhaps hinting that fora bribe he would be willing 
to serve the interests of the new State against his employers, 
¢ This is the last of these puppies. If Aristophanes had lived in our days, I doubt not j 
he would have added a Political Gconomist to finish the climax. ' 
$ The beginning of a new law which he proposes. 
§ This is not a feigned name, for Stephanus de Urbibus, mentions the city of Olophyxus, 
near Mount Athos, and it is also spoken of by Herodotus, but the word is certainly in- 
troduced merely for the sake of the pun upon it, which I have attempted, but rather vio- 
lently, I fear, to transfer into our language. A pe was the Cleopatra on which Aristo- 
phanes was quite as ready to stake the world as Shakspeare could be. ‘ 
| The place to which the public decrees were aflixed. 
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We take departure hence, and to the Gods 
Complete the unfinish’d sacrifice within. 


Scene VIII.—Cuorvs. 


Semichorus. O’er the wide world now I sway, 


And my subject realms survey ; 
Mortals all to me shall bring 

Votive prayer and offering. 

For the green earth I defend ; 

All her blooming fruitage tend ; 

And, ruthless, slay the ravening brood 
That lurk within the closed bud, 

Or with their million fangs devour 
The chalice of the opening flower, 

Sit on the trees and suck their fruit, 
Or mining sap the secret root. 
Through the damask gardens I 

Seize the reptile, chase the fly, 
Whoe’er with harmful power presume 
To waste the sweets or soil the bloom, 
Crush’d by my wing the felons lie, 
And writhing in their mischief die. 


Whereas this day is issued a new proclamation, 
Design’d for the safety and good of the nation, 

That a talent the state to that citizen pays 

Whoever the Melian Diagoras* slays, 

And another to him who kills over again 

Any tyrant soe’er that already is slain ;} 

We therefore hereby think it fit to declare 

The rewards that our friends and avengers shall share : 
A talent to him who among you shall slay 

The poulterer Philocrates gladly we pay, 

And four to the man, whosoever he be, 

That shall take him alive and conduct him to me; 

For our sparrows he strings and sells seven a penny, 
Blows our thrushes hung up to be stared at by any ; 
The plumes from the tails of our blackbirds he gathers, 
And thrusts through their nostrils obliquely the feathers ; 
He catches our doves, and imprisons a troop, 
Constrain’d to decoy while inclosed in their coop, 

And we further give notice, if any detain 


*T should imagine that the pein against Diagoras was made this very year dur- 
the Dionysia ; or that per 
lic enemies were made during these assemblies. Gray. He was condemned for athe- 
ism and contempt of the sacred mysteries. 

+ Beck very strangely says he does not see the meaning of this. There could not have 
been a pleasanter sally on the democratical susceptibility of the Athenians. The critic 
had not read Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast. 


aps might be the time, when such proclamations against the 


Thrice he slew the slain. 
The master saw the maduess rise, 
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Fowls shut up in his yard, that he loose them again, 
On pain that yourselves by the birds shall be seiz’d, 
And shut up to decoy till your thralls are releas’d. 


Blest the winged tribes that wear 

No fleece to fend the winter’s air: 

Nor again doth sultry ray 

Scorch us through the summer day ; 
Bosom’d deep in leafy green 

Then the flowery meadows screen ; 
While the calla doth sing 

With his shrill note claiaouring, 

All throughout the livelong noon, 
Loud and maddening with the sun. 
When the stormy season raves, 
Winter I in hollow caves, 

With the mountain nymphs disporting ; 
Till with spring again resorting 

Once more to the myrtle bowers, 

We feed on snow-white virgin-flowers,* 
Dallying where the Graces play 

O’er the garden alleys gay. 


Ere we further proceed, I have something to say 

To the judges about the success of our play ; 

What gifts, if the conquest to us they decree, 

We will grant, such as Paris with envy might see. 

First then, what ’t is known every judge would like best, 
The Laurian owls} shall with you make their nest ; 
They shall lurk in your purses, the delicate elves, 

And hatch little coins there as dear as themselves, 

Next your houses with temples in splendour shall vie, 
Their roofs crown’d with eagles} that gaze on the sky. 
If in office you ’re placed, and would aught filch away, 
Little hawks to your fists shall the rapine convey. 

And if anywhere you ’re invited to sup, 

We will send you such craws as ye scarce can fill up. 
Not so if the victory to us is denied, 

To your heads then like statues must plates§ be applied ; 
For if you ’re without, though your raiment ’s like snow, 
Be sure we ’ll befoul you wherever you go. 


* "EvSa AeunwSels napa 
Muprois 00° avnp. x.7.A. 
Pindar. Isth. ivy. 118. 


t Fhe ow] here means an Athenian coin, of the value of four drachmas, bearing the im- 
press of that bird and of a Minerva’s head. Laurium was a mountain in Attica, where 
there were silyer mines. From the metal, which was got there, ‘Themistocles persuaded 
his countrymen to build a fleet against the A.ginete, which afterwards proved the defence 
of their liberty against the Persian invader. 

¢ The Scholiast’s observation on this is, ‘ that they call the roofs of temples, the wings 
and eagles, as Ion says in his Agamemnon.’ 

§ These were plates of brass, with which they shaded the heads of statues, to guard 
them from the weather and the birds. Gray. 
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ACT III.—Scene I.—Pistuetxrvs, Cuorvus, § MESSENGER. 


Pistheterus. <All speeds, ye birds, right fairly with our sacrifice. 
But from the walls how chances there is come 
No herald to tell us how things there proceed ? 
But lo! here runneth one, breathing Alpheus !* 
Messenger. Where, where, where, where, where, where ’s he, 
where ; where, where ’s he, where, 
Where is our archon, Pistheterus? 


Pistheterus. Here. é 
Messenger. Our wall is built. 
Pistheterus. °T is well; thou sayest well. 


Messenger. A work most beautiful and most magnificent! 
So that Proxenides} of Bragland, and 
Theagenes, if their cars should meet, with horses 
Large as the Wooden, might drive past each other,— 
So spacious is the breadth. 
Pistheterus. O Hercules ! 
Messenger. And for the length, I measured it myself, 
A hundred cubits. 
Pistheterus. Neptune! what a size! 
And who are they that built it of such bulk? 
Messenger. Birds, not a soul beside: A. gyptian none, 
Bricklayer or stonemason or carpenter ; 
But the birds with their own hands; that ’t was marvelous! 
From Libya came about three myriad cranes, 
Who had swallow’d stones for the foundation; these 
The cornrails with their beaks did chip and hew. 
The storks, another myriad, bare the bricks ; 
While water to the air from underneath 
Was brought by sea-larks and each river-bird. 
Pistheterus. And who with mortar serv’d them? 
Messenger. Herons with hods. 
Pistheterus. And how did they the mortar throw therein ? 
Messenger. That too was managed, sir, most dexterously ; 
For by their feet the geese with understroke 
As ’t were with trowels cast it in the hods. 
Pistheterus. O what may not by help of feet be done! 
Messenger. Ay, and the drakes, by Jove, with aprons tuck’d up, 
Bare bricks ; and after them, like serving lads, 
Flew up with cement in their mouths, the swallows. 
Pistheterus. Who now would pay hired labourers for his work? 
But let me see: the timber work o’ th’ wall, 
Who wrought at that ? 
Messenger. Those carpenter fowls, the hickwalls, 


* Breathing like a racer in the Olympian course, near which ran the river Alpheus. 

+ A bragadochio, whose name occurs also in the Wasps, v. 325. 

t ’Yroywyeis is the name of a trowel, or some such instrument, but of a forked form, I 
imagine like a swatlow’s tail. ’Ge7ip +x:3/2 alludes to some children’s play. Gray.— 
Another sense given to ixcy«7i« in the Scholia is ‘a sort of mortar.’ This I have pre- 
ferred ; and understanding the words +«:3ix and xara. in a different sense from that hith- 
erto put on them, have ventured to give a new construction to the passage altogether, 
whether allowably or not the scholar must determine. 
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Who with their beaks did hack the gates out workmanly, 
And of their hacking* the like sound arose 
As ina dockyard. And now all ’s complete, 
Gates, bars, and bolts; all strictly guarded round ; 
Watch visited, and larums pass’d; and sentinels 
Set everywhere, and beacons on the towers. 
But now must I run off and wash me. Meanwhile 
Thyself look to the rest. 
Chorus. Well, sir, how now? 
Dost not admire how expeditiously our wall 
Hath been erected ? 
Pisthetarus. Yea, by the Gods do I, 
And most deservedly ; for it all, in sooth, 
Doth seem like falsehoods tome. But hitherward 
A guard, as seems, from thence despatchd, a messenger, 
Comes running towards us, looking fierce defiance.t 


Scene I].—PistuEerarus, Cuorvs, and another MESSENGER. : 


Messenger. Oh! Oh! Alas! Alas! 
Pistheterus. What hap hath chanced ? 
Messenger. Til, ill; most direful chance ; 
For some one of the Gods, that are with Jove, 
E’en now, escaping through our gates, hath flown 
Down into th’ air, unnoticed by our guard,} 
The jackdaws, station’d there for daily watch. 
Pistheterus. Which of the Gods? 





Messenger. We know not ; but that ’t was j 
One who hath wings, thus much we know, 

Pistheterus. Behoved not i 
To send forth scouts against them straight ? : 

Messenger. That did we ; ; 
Sent out three myriad hawks, equestrian bowyers ; ‘ 
Them, each one, arm’d with crooked talons, joins, 1 
Owl, buzzard, vulture, eagle, falcon, kite ; { 
With clang and winnowing and rush of wings, 
All ether is turmoil’d, while they the God 
Are seeking, who methinks is not far off, 
But somewhere hereabout lurks even now. 

Pistheterus. Must we not then make ready slings and bows ? 
Haste hither all in battalious array ; 
Draw each his bow; and reach me swift a sling. 

Chorus. War is afoot, unspeakable war, 

Waged between me and heaven. 

* Tread wercxdvrov, instead of rsrcxavrwy. Gray. I have not as yet troubled the reader 
with verbal criticism on the original, except as it has affected the sense of the text; but 
on the present occasion cannot help noticing that this emendation, which was silently 
made by our own elegant scholar and poet in his study, is one for which Dawes is highly ‘ 
commended by Brunck, though Porson has since pointed out that it had been anticipated . 


by Vossius. 

+‘ With warlike demeanour, like one dancing the Pyrrhic dance. 

¢ The whole of the invention that follows relating to Iris, Milton has with the utmost 
skill transferred to his own use in Satan’s escape of the angel watch set over the gatea of 
Paradise. 
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Ye, every one, watch well around 
The air with cloudy girdle bound, 
Whom Erebus to light did bring ; 
Lest any of the Gods by stealth 
Passing this way escape. 
And every one fling round a glance 
Of eager vigilance. 
For now, as from some deity sailing near, 
A winged sound of whirling meets mine ear. 


Scene III.—Pistnerarvus, Cnorvs, Irts.* 


Pistheterus. Hilloah! thou! whither, whither in such haste? 
Halt; stay thy flight; stand where thou art; advance not. 
Who art thou? whence? thou shouldst have told ere now. 

Iris. From the Gods, I, th’ Olympians. 

Pistheterus. What thy name? 
Vessel or herald’s cap ?} 

Tris. Iris the swift. 

Pistheterus. Paralus or Salaminian ?{ 

Iris. Why? what’s here? 

Pistheterus. Will not some buzzard fly and seize her? 

Iris. Me? 
Seize me? And what the mischief! means all this? 

Pistheterus. O thou shalt have it soundly. 

Tris. Strange this! Strange! 

Pistheterus. Through what gates hast thou come within our wall, 
Thou most audacious ? 


Tris. I know not, I, by Jove, 
Through what gates. 
Pistheterus. Heard’st thou that, how she scoffs us? 


Didst go to th’ captain’s guard of jackdaws? hast thou 
The signet from the storks? Sayst? 


Tris. What? the mischief! 
Pisthetarus. Didst take it? 

Tris. Art i’ thy senses ? 

Pistheterus. Nor did none 


O” th’ birds that are in command pass thee the sign? 

Iris. By Jove, wretch! none. 

Pistheterus. And dost thou then in silence 
Fly through a foreign state and chaos thus? 

Iris. What other way should the Gods fly ? 


* The part of Iris, played by some courtesan, which is not, as in the Irene (Peace ) and 
others, a mute personage. Gray. = Se 

+ Iris has on a petasus, or helmet, with wings, like that worn by Mercury, as it is de- 
scribed by himself in the prologue to the Amphitruo of Plautus : 


Nunc internosse ut hos possitis facilius, 
Ego has habebo hic usque in petaso pinnulas. 


— enn to a vessel is caused by the folds of her robe swelling out like the sails 
of a ship. 

¢ From her calling herself Iris the swift, he pretends to take her for one of those Athe- 
nian vessels, the Paralus and Salaminian, which went by the name of the swift triremes, 
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Pistheterus. That, by Jupiter, 
Is more than I can tell; but not by this. 
And thou ’rt e’en now on trespass. Know’st thou not 
Of all the Irises that ever were, ‘ 
None ever was more justly doom’d to die 
Than thou, being ta’en thus, if thou ’dst thy desert? 
Iris. But I am deathless. 
Pistheterus. Yet thou shouldst have died. if 
For ’t were intolerable methinks if we 
O’er others ruled, and you Gods lived as rebels, 
Nor should acknowledge that to us in turn 
Allegiance must be paid, as to your betters. 
But tell me whither are thy pennons bound? 
Tris. Mine? From the Father down to men,—to bid them 
Do sacrifice unto the Olympian Gods, 
Slay victims on our sacrificial shrines, 
And steam the ways with fat. 


Pistheterus. To what Gods sayst thou? 

Iris. To what? To us, the Gods in heav’n. 

Pistheterus. Ye! Gods? 

Iris. And who is God beside? 

Pistheterus. The birds to men 
Are now the Gods, to whom they must do sacrifice ; 
But, by Jove, not to Jove. * 

Tris. Fool! fool! beware ; 


How thou dost stir the terrible mind o’ th’ Gods, 
Lest all the generation of ye doom’d 
To ruin, justice with Jove’s spade upset,* 
And sooty blaze thy body, house and all, 
Resolve to ashes with Licymnianf bolts. 
Pistheterus. Hearken thyself. No more of this wild rant : 
Be still: for whether dost thou think to scare 
Some Lydian slave or Phrygian{ with these bugbears? 
Know’st thou if Jove shall anger me yet more, 
That I his roofs and houses of Amphion§ 
Will with fire-bearing eagles burn to ashes ? 
And up to heav’n flamingos will I send, 


* This is from Aschylus : 


, u ~ 
Tpolay xaracnalavra Tov SuxnPopou 
Aids wantdan 





Agamemnon, vy. 509. 
and a line of Sophocles, preserved by the Scholiast : 
Xpurn pwaxtdAn Znvos tkavacrpadiie 


+ The Scholiast refers for this to the Licymnius of Euripides, one of the tragedies now 
lost, but in which, as he tells us, there was one introduced stricken with lightning. 
t°O mai, riv adyeis morepa Avdor % Dpuya 
Kaxois thavvey apyupwyntov ot Sev; 
Eurip. Alcestis. v. 676. 


§ This is in Cambyses’s ycin. It was taken from the Niobe of A&schylus. 
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Porphyrion fowls against him, and all cased 

In leopard’s skins, more than six thousand of them. 

He knows how one Porphyrion* plagued him once. 

And thou, if thou shalt anger me a whit, 

Shalt try an old man’s prowess, my coy lady. 

So shalt thou wonder enough, young mistress Wonder! 
Iris. Thou and thy words be split. Confusion to thee! 
Pistheterus. Whew! whew! wilt not be off? wilt not whirr 

with thee ? 

Tris. If my father doth not make thee smart for this 
Pistheterus. Gramercy, madam: to some younger spark ; 

And him resolve to ashes an thou wilt. 


Chorus. Aloud we declare 
That of Jupiter’s Gods 
None henceforth should dare 
To pass our abodes, 
Nor in sacrifice 
Let a mortal again 
Presume from his fane 

To send any incense this way to the skies. 





Scene IV.—Pistuetzrvus, Cuorvus, Heratp. 


Pistheterus. Strange if this herald we have sent to men 
Should ne’er return again! But here he comes. 
Herald. O Pistheterus, excellent Pisthetezrus ! 
O thou discreetest, wisest, famousest, most blest! 
O bid all here give hearing. 
Pistheterus. Well! What sayst ? 
Herald. Thee with a crown of gold do crown and honour 
All people for thy wisdom’s sake. 
Pistheterus. Accepted. 
But wherefore honour me the people thus ? 
Herald. O thou, that hast a city most illustrious 
Founded i’ th’ air, thou know’st not all the glory 
Thou ’st gain’d from mortals, nor how many lovers 
Thou of this place hast won ; for till the founding 
Of this state all were Lacedemon-mad,t 
Wore tresses long, kept fast, went filthily, 
Acted to the life the part of Socrates, 
Bare Spartan staffs ; but now they have turn’d about, 


* ——— minaci Porphyrion statu. 
Horat. 
Beck observes that Martial has the same pl:iy on it. 
Nomen habet magni volucris tam parva gigantis. 

Porphyrion was one of the giants who stormed heaven. Rabelais, in the genealogy of 
Gargantua, makes Porphyrion the son of Briarens. 

+ The mode that prevailed at Athens of imitating the Spartans is again ridiculed in the 
Wasps, v. 475, on which Mr Mitchell remarks, that ‘ the traits in costume and person 
there mentioned were offensive, as exhibiting an imitation of Spartan fashions and man- 
ners. It appears, both from Isocrates and Aristophanes, that there was generally a party 
in Athens, who had the Laco-mania, as it was termed, upon them.’ 

$It seems that it was now a sort of fashion, in Athens, to imitate Socrates in his dress and 
manner, and to talk philosophy. Gray. 
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And are grown bird-crazy ; mimicking through pleasure 

Whate’er the birds do. First, as soon as day dawns, 

All fly together to the courts,* like us ; 

And in a herd they flutter to the leaves, 

And peck and feed away upon decrees 

Most lustily. Nay, to such a pitch of phrenzy 

Is this bird-mania grown, that many of them 

Have got fowl names: one fellow, a limping vintner, 

Is nicknamed Partridge ;+ and as to Menippus,t 

He is entitled Swallow; Opuntius 

Is Raven the one-eyed ; Philocles, Lark ; 

Theagenes, Barnacle; Lycurgus,§ Stork ; 

Cherephon, Bat; and Syracosius,|| Magpie. 

For Midias,\i he is known there commonly 

By th’ name of Quail, since he ’s most like a quail 

That by a gamecock has been maul’d and batter’d. 

Then for the songs they all sing, not one ’s made 

Without some swallow in it, or some widgeon, 

Or may be goose or stockdove ; or at least 

They manage to bring in something about wings 

Or pinions, be it never such a scrap. 

So matters go onthere. But I can tell you 

One thing; that we shall have ten thousand of them, 

Or upwards, coming here to beg for wings 

And talons; so that from some where or other 

Wings must be had for these new colonists. 
Pistheterus, By Jove, then, we ’ve no business to stand here. 

Quick, quick; as many baskets as thou find’st, 

And all the boxes, fill brimfull of wings. 

Let Manes** fetch the wings out. I, meantime, 

Shall be ready to receive them as they come. 


Chorus. Our city soon may bear the style 
Of populous. 

Pistheterus. So Fortune smile. 

Chorus. The ardour for our city grows. 


*There is here an ambiguity in the word vo2;, which signifies either ‘ law’ or ‘a place of 
feeding,’ accordingly as it is accented. The whole of this is intended to represent the 
eagerness of the Athenians for legislating and law disputes ; a neverfailing topic of ridi- 
cule with Aristophanes. 

+ 11p3.¢, Partridge, says the Scholia, was plainly a proper name; he was spoken of 
by our author, in his comedy called the Anagyrus, and by several others. 

$+ Menippus was a breeder of horses, and was named X:A.54v, from his cauterising them. 

§ The Scholia adduce several scraps from the other comic writers, in which Lycurgus 
was introduced, and tell us that he was called Ibis, the Egyptian Stork, either because he 
was of that country, or on account of his long legs. 

|| Syracosius is said to have been a babbling orator. The Scholiast quotes a passage frota 
Eupolis, in which he was compared, when he had mounted the rostrum, to little dogs that 
run backwards and forwards on a wall, barking at passengers. He was also attacked by 
Phrynichus. He is supposed to have brought on him the enmity of the comic writers by 
a decree, by which they were forbidden to expose any one by name to ridicule on the 


1 The Scholia inform us that this man was attacked by the comic writers, Plato, Met- 
agenes, and Phrynichus, for several bad qualities ; but that nothing certain had been dis- 
covered about him. By Plato the philosopher he is called, by way of eminence, Midias, 
the quail-feeder, and is spoken of as an ignorant and uneducated man. 

** A slave in attendance. 
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Pistheterus. Bestir thee; for no time ’s to lose. 
Chorus. What is not here that men seek most 
Who settle on a foreign coast ? 
Wisdom and Love; the Graces three; 
Ambrosia ; and 'Tranquillity,* 
Breathing from her gentle face 
Holy calm around the place. 
Pistheterus. How sluggishly thy work is done! 
Wilt thou not budge? Wilt thou not run? 
Chorus. Bear some one quick a pannier full 
Of wings. ‘This fellow is too dull. 
Go thou, and make him stir for us, 
The doltish ass—lay on him thus. 
Pistheterus. Right, ’tis but Manes; never-spare: 
The coward slave was made to bear. 
Chorus. First lay the wings in order all ; 
Together place the musical ; 
Next the prophetic ; and last these 
Adapted to the billowy seas. 
Then carefully each comer scan, 
And dress in fitting plumes the man. 
Pistheterus. Yea, by the screech-owls, but I can hold off 
No longer, seeing thee so slack and lubberly. [ Beats Manes. 


Scene V.—PistHet#rvus, Cuorus, and a PARRICIDE. 


Parricide. ‘Oh, for an eagle’s lofty pinion 
To bear me with supreme dominion 
O’er the blue barren ocean’s swell !’} 
Pistheterus. Well, our reporter seems to have been no false one. 
Here ’s one hath set the eagle to a tune. 
Parricide. O what ’s so sweet as flying? I’m fall’n in love 
With the bird’s polity. I’m downright bird-mad. 
I feel a fluttering. I ’vea longing wish 
To dwell with you, a vehement coveting for 
Your laws. 
Pistheterus. What laws? for the birds’ laws are many. 
Parricide. All, all; but most because by them ’t is honourable 
To throttle one’s own father. 
Pistheterus. True, by Jove; 
They judge it very manly, at the least, 
If one, being a chick, hath struck its father. 
Parricide. ‘This is the reason of my settling with you. 
I long to throttle my father, and have all. 
Pistheterus. But we ’ve an ancient law among the birds 


* Diroppov "Acvyia, Ainas 

"2 peyioromors 

Quyarep, Rovddy Te xal moriuwy 
“Exowa xAaidas 

"Ymepraras. 


Pindar, Pyth. viii. v. 5. , 
+ The passage in question is borrowed from Simonides, or one of the other Lyric poets.’ 
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(’T is in the tablet of the storks inscribed), 
Whenso the father-stork hath nourish’d all 
His young, and made them able to take wing, 
That they in turn must yield their father nourishment. 
Parricide. A pretty journey then I’ve made, by Jove * 
If all I ’ve got by coming is, that I 
Must feed my father. 
Pisthetarus. Nay, not so; for since 
Thou ’rt come, poor fellow, with good will here, we 
Will as an orphan fledge thee. 1 ve besides, 
Young sir, some counsel for thee, which thou ’It find 
Not ill, such as my younger days have taught me. 
Smite not thy father. But here, take this wing; 
And in the other hand this spur: believe 
Thou hast a cock’s crest on; disgrace it not; 
Keep watch; serve bravely ; be thy pay thy sustenance ; 
And for thy father, let him live: but since 
Thou art for battling, fly away to Thrace, 
And there fight. 


Parricide. This sounds well, at least, by Bacchus * 
And I ’Il e’en do ’t. 
Pistheterus. By Jove, ’t will be thy wisdom. 


Scene VI,—Pistuera#rvus, Cuorus, Cinesias.* 


Cinesias. ‘On wings fluttering light, 
To Olympus my flight, 
Through many a lay, 
Winds its aéry way.’ 
Pistheterus. ‘This thing doth want a ballast of stout pennons.f 
Cinesias. ‘ Undaunted the spirit 
And frame I inherit, 
That would ever pursue 
Varied numbers light and new.’ 
Pistheterus. We greet the linden lath, Cinesias. 
Why hast thou hither wheel’d thy limping gate ? 
Cinesias. ‘ My ambition presumes 
As sweet Philomel’s plumes.’ 

* Cinesias, the son of Meles, was a dithyrambic poet, in vogue among the people at this 
time. He was still a worse man than a writer, and the depravity of his character made 
even his misfortunes ridiculous; so that his poverty, his deformities, and his distempers, 
were not Only produced on the stage, but frequently alluded to by the orators, and ex- 
pee to the scorn of the multitude. The learned editor of this Dialogue of Plato, Dr 

outh, remarks, that if what is told of Cinesias be true, the philosopher, though he han- 
dies him very severely, gives him no more than his desert. ‘Fhe same may be said of the 
treatment he has met with from Aristophanes ; for having provided the poor man, in the 
last act, who was a bad poet, but nothiug worse, with warm clothing to keep out the cold, 
he sends off Cinesias, who, though a fashionable writer, was a most worthless fellow, 
with a good whipping. 

+ In the Frogs, v. 1437, it is ludicrously proposed, that Cinesias should be made wings 
for another man, who was as infamous as himself, in order that both might be blown away 
together : 


Bacchus. How shall our sinking state be saved from ruin? 
Euripides. If some one tie Cinesias for wings 
Unto Cleiocritus, that a kind blast 
May carry them together o’er the sea. 
Dunster’s Translation. 
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Pistheterus. Nay, cease thy warbling. Tell me what thou 
mean’st. 
Cinesias. This plainly. I would fain be fledg’d by thee, 
And soar aloft, and pluck me some new ditties 
Air-whirled, and snow-smitten from the clouds. 
Pistheterus. What, and could one pluck ditties from the clouds ? 
Cinesias. Our art depends thence; for in dithyrambics 
The finest things are all aérial, 
Shadowy, dim-gleaming, like to viewless plumes 
That pant and whirl along th’ ethereal void. 
But thou shalt have an instance. 
Pistheterus. Nay, not I. 
Cinesias. By Hercules, but thou shalt; for I will course 
All air through for thee. 
‘ Winged ghosts in airy rank 
Stretching long necks, lean and lank’— 
Pistheterus. Soho! soho! 
Cinesias. ‘Oh for a blast of the invisible breeze, 
My wings to uplift, 
And send me adrift 
Wand’ring, wand’ring, wand’ring, 
Wand’ring o’er the wavy seas!’ 
Pistheterus. By Jove, I Il puta period to thy blasts. 
Cinesias. ‘ Now a southward voyage steering, 
Now to north my body nearing ; 
Cutting the heavenless furrow of the air.’ 
[PistHETzRvs whips him. 
A tricksy rare device of thine, old gentleman. 
Pistheterus. Does not this whirling suit thy fancy? I thought 
Thou hadst liked whirling. 
Cinesias. Ts it thus thou dost 
Misuse the Master of the Cyclian song, 
Whom all the tribes contend for ?* 
Pistheterus. Wilt thou stay 
With us, and be the Master to a Chorus 
Of flying fowl ; cramming the tribe of Cecrops 
For Leotrophidas ? 
Cinesias. I mark thy jeering. 
But be assured of this; I will not stop 
, Till I get wings, and cleave the buxom air. 





i 
: 
: 


Scene VII.—Pistuetxrus, Cuorvus, an INFORMER. 


: Informer. ‘ What birds are these, with plumes so gay, 
| That live of nought possest ? 
O wide-wing’d swallow, pause, and say, 
Upon thy speckled breast.’ 
Pistheterus. No slight annoyance this that we have stirr’d. 
Here comes another in the sing-song mood. 


* Each of the tribes at Athens, having to exhibit a Chorus at the Dionysian festival, 
was anxious (as he says) that he, i. e. Cinesias, who was the dithyrambic poet most in 
request, should instruct them in the Cyclian or dithyrambic song. 
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Informer. ‘O wide-wing’d swallow, pause again ’ 
Upon thy speckled breast.’ { 

Pistheterus. Methinks he hums a catch for his own doublet, 
That ’s worn so bare he had need of many swallows* 
To keep the cold out. 

Informer. Who ’s he that wings the comers ? 

Pistheterus. Here is he. But thou must say what thou dst have. 

Informer. Wings, wings. Ask not a second time. 

Pistheterus. Dost think, then, 

To fly with them direct unto Pellene ?+ 
Informer. Not so, by Jove. But I am an informer, 

That seek defaulters through our friendly isles,} 

And summon them to justice. ; 
Pistheterus. Blessed trade ! . 
Informer. Now in this my office of a pettifogger 

Some wings would serve me well to whirr about, 

When I go round in my citations. 

Pistheterus. And couldst thou cite the better for thy wings? 
Informer. Not so, by Jove! but that, to avoid pirates, 

I may return thence with the cranes. The lawsuits 

I shall have swallow’d down will serve for ballast. 

Pisthetarus. Is this thy occupation? is thy youth 

Employ’d in this vile service of informing ? 

Informer. What should I do? I know not how to dig. 
Pistheterus. But there are other decent ways, by Jove, 

Which one of thy age should live honestly by, 

Rather than pandering for the hungry courts. 

Informer. Good sir, I came for wings, and not for counsel. 
Pistheterus. I now, in thus discoursing, wing thee. 


cots ah ial 


Informer. How? 
Could a man be wing’d with discourses ? 

Pistheterus. All are so. 

Informer. All? 

Pisthetarus. Hast thou never heard what everywhere 


Fathers do say to the boys in barbers’ shops ?§ 

‘ My son is on the wing for chariot-driving, 

Plague on it! ‘This is what Diitriphes’s|| discourse 

Has done for him.’ Another tells you, ‘ his 

Has had his mind fly off to tragedies, 

And that his thoughts still hover o’er the stage.’ 
Informer. And doth discourse indeed give wings? 


* Because one swallow, according to the proverb, does not make a summer. 

t Pellene was famous for its mauufactory of woollen cloths, which were given as prizes 
to those who were victorious in the games held there : they are mentioned more than 
once by Pindar. 

} The inhabitants of the islands in alliance with Athens were amenable to the courts of 
law held in that city : a circumstance, by the way, which may in some measure account 
for the great number of suits that were decided there. 
_ § These were the coffee-houses of the ancients. Theophrastus calls them fois exudes; 
1. €. wineless compotations. They were assemblies of all idle ipping fellows, who 
there assembled to vent their malignity against their betters. tthe barbers themselves 
likewise were the most talkative and impertinent of all people. 

|| This seems to allude not only to the station which Diitriphes held of trxpy0;, OF 


— of the horse, but to the wicker wings, on which he was said to have soared to that 
ight. 
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Pistheterus. Believe me, does it ; 
Raises the soul aloft, and lifteth up 
The very man. And so I now am willing, 
By good discourse, to give thee wings, and turn 
To lawful acting. 


Informer. But I ’m not willing, I. 
Pistheterus, What wilt thou do? 
Informer. I will not shame by breeding, 


The informer’s life is that my fathers left me. 
Give me then wings, and be they swift and light, 
A hawk’s, or mousing owl’s, that having cited 
Our island friends, and then accused them here, 
I then again may fly back there. 
Pisthetarus. I understand. 
Thou mean’st it thus: that he should be cast and fined, 
The islander, ere he come, 
Informer, Right, right; thou understand’st. 
Pisthetarus. Then he sails hither, and thou fly’st back there 
To seize upon his goods. 
Informer, Thou hast it all. 
I must in nothing differ from a top. 
Pistheterus. I understand: atop. And here, by Jove, 
I have some excellent Corcyrean wings.* 
Informer, Mercy! thou hast a whip. 


Pistheterus. And therein the wings, 
With which this day I ’ll make thee spin. 

Informer. Oh mercy ! 
Wretch that I am! 

Pistheterus. Wilt thou not wing thee hence ? 


Wilt not drop off, thou most accursed villain ? 
I ’ll show thee a twist-whirligig of justice. 
Come, let us gather up the wings, and go. 
[ Exeunt Pisrnetmrvs and INFORMER, 


Chorus. Many and strange the things, and rare 
The sights that I have seen, 
As wide along the tracts of air 
My devious flight has been. 


A plant there is that far doth spring 
From Cardia’st sanguine fields, 

That bears informers’ leaves in spring, 
And sheds, in winter, shields. 


No other use on earth it knows, 
Yet fearful is to see ; 


* Coreyrean wings are whips, which were manufactured at Coreyra with ivory Lan- 
dles, and of an unusual size. 
+ There was a city so called in the Thracian Chersonese ; but the name is here intro- 
duced for its double meaning, as it signifies also ‘a heart.’ The distance of this over- 
wn tree, Aivipoy uiyx, Cleonymus, from Cardia. denotes his want of courage ; the In- 
ormer’s leaves in the spring, his suits instituted in the courts at that time of year for the 
recovery of penalties from those against whom he informed ; and the shields shed in win- 
ter, his armour thrown away for the sake of escaping more speedily out of batile. 
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And large of limb, and sturdy grows 
The Cleonymian tree. 


Again, there is a place, that light 
Of torches ne’er invades ; 

O’ercanopied with ‘ double night 
Of darkness and of shades.’ 


The heroes* there with men converse, 
Who to a dinner treat them. 

Except at eve; but then ’t is scarce 
Accounted safe to meet them. 


For the noble parts} are stricken sore, 
And lost, perdye, the vest is 

Of mortal, at that solemn hour, 
Who crosses great Orestes. 


ACT IV.—Scene I.—Prometuevs, PistuEetmrvs, 


Prometheus. Woe to me, wretch, should Jove set eyes upon me! 
Where ’s Pistheterus ? 


Pistheterus. Heyday! what have we here? 
What muffling ’s this? 
Prometheus. Seest any of the Gods 


Behind me? 
Pistheterus. NotI, by Jove. But who art thou? 
Prometheus. What time 0’ day is ’t? 


Pisthetarus. What time? past noon a little, 
But who, the mischief! art? 

Prometheus. Draws it to sunset, 
Or later ? 


Pistheterus. Now I would a murrain had thee! 
Prometheus. What’s Jupiter doing? Clears he off the clouds, 


Or gathers ? 
Pistheterus. Thou be curs’d! 
Prometheus. So I unmuffle.t 
Pistheterus, What thou? my dear Prometheus ? 
Prometheus. Hush! hush! no noise, 
Pistheterus. Why, what ’s this? 
Prometheus. Silence, call me not by name, 


Thou ’It ruin me, if Jove spy me here. But stop, 
That I may tell thee what ’s going on above. 
Take this umbrella ;§ hold it over me, 


* The heroes who are supposed to walk in the night, and strike with blindness, or with 
some other mischief, any who met them. The persons who past by their fanes always 
kept silence. Gray. To this popular superstition Plato olen in his Republic, B. 2. 
pend? ab id rodrwy,x.r,X. § Nor again let mothers, persuaded by these, fiighten their 
children, telling them bad stories how there are certain gods that go about by night, liken- 
ing themselves to strangers of all sorts of shapes.’ 

+ The nobler parts, the head and the eyes. Gray. 

+ He jocosely pretends to understand the imprecation of Pistheterus, as if it gave him 
notice that the sky was cloudy ; and therefore uncovers. 
at Zxsédssov, an Umbrella, used by the Kavx¢spo1, to keep off the sun in processions.— 
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Up thus, that the Gods see me not. 
Pistheterus. Ha! ha! ha! 
Contrived most providently, and life thyself; 
But come, step under quick; and now speak boldly. 
Prometheus. 'Then hear. 


Pistheterus. I hear: say ons 

Prometheus. Jove ’s ruin’d. 

Pistheterus. Eh? 
How long has he been ruin’d? 

Prometheus. E’er since ye 


Have built i’ th’ air; for of men none do longer 

Sacrifice aught to the Gods; nor fat of thighs 

Hath come up to us from that time; but still, 

As in the Thesmophoria,* we keep fast, 

Having no oblations: and the barbarous Gods, 

Like starved Illyrians, grind their teeth, and say 

They will make war on Jupiter from above, 

Unless he straightway open them the ports, 

That the carved entrails may have free ingress. 
Pistheterus. Are there then others, barbarous Gods, *bove you? 
Prometheus. How should they not be barbarous, who do reign 

Whence Execestides derives his ancestry ? 
Pistheterus. And what name give ye to these barbarous Gods? 
Prometheus. What name? ‘Triballi. 


Pistheterus. I understand; the word 
* Trouble’ comes from them: 
Prometheus. No doubt; no doubt; but one thing 


I can assure ye of. You ’ll have coming here 

Ambassadors to treat about a peace, 

From Jupiter and these same Triballi; but 

Do ye grant no conditions, unless Jove 

Restore the sceptre to the Birds again, 

And give thee Basileat for thy wife. 

Pistheterus. Who ’s Basilea? 
Prometheus. A most lovely girl, 

Who manufactures thunderbolts for Jove, 

And, in short, everything he wants; wise counsel, 

Good legislating, temperance, dockyards, 

Scandal, first Lord o’ th’ Treasury, and new Mintage.} 
Pistheterus. So she’s his Major Domo? 
Prometheus. Ay, believe me; 

Whom if you only get from him, you ’ve all. 

And this is what I came to tell you of. 


* For a particular account of the Thesmophoria, a festival in honour of Ceres, surnamed 
Oreuccsprs, ie @. Legifera, the lawgiver, because she was the first that taught mankind the 
use of laws. See Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, B. 2. Ch. 20.. Upon the eleventh of Py- 
anepsion, the women, carrying books upon their heads wherein the laws were contained, 
in memory of Ceres’s invention, went to Eleusis, where the solemnity a ; whenee 
this day was called” Avotoc, i. e. the ascent. Upon the fourteenth the festival began, and 


lasted till the seventeenth. Upon the sixteenth they kept a fast, sitting upon the ground, 
in token of humiliation ; whence this day was called Nycreiz,i. e. a fast. 
+ Kingdom ; sovereignty. Basilea is the daughter of Saturn and Titea by mytholo- 


ists. ‘ 
. t In the original, ‘ The three obols ;’ meaning the sum given to those who sat on trials. 
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For I am still a wellwisher to men. 
Pistheterus. True; thou of all the Gods art the only one 
That ever taught man how to use the gridiron.” 
Prometheus. And for the Gods, I hate thom all, as thou know’st-} 
Pistheterus. I ll vouch for thee, by Jove, that thou hast ever 
Been a thorough God-hater. 
Prometheus. A pure Timon. 
But that I may run off back, give me th’ umbrella, 
So that should Jove espy me from on high, 
He may suppose I ’m following the Canephorus.{ 
Pisthetarus. Here: and take up the litter, and pass on. 
[Exit PRoMETHEUS. 


Chorus. In dark-foot§ land a lake there rolls 
Unwash’d and muddy still, 
Where Socrates evoketh souls 
By necromantic skill. 


||Pisander came and ask’d fo see 
His own soul, that had gone, 

Leaving him on this earth to be 
A man with breath alone. 


A camel for a lamb he led, 
In sacrifice to slay ; 

And like Ulysses, while it bled, 
Did turn his face away. 


* To cov yap avSos, wavrisvou mupis otras, 
Orntoisi wAtLas wmacey. 
JZEschylus Prometh. Desm. ¥- 8. 


The radiant pride, the fiery flame, that lends 
Its aid to every art, he stole and bore 
The gift to mortals. 

Potter’s Translation. 


. ~ Uj 
TVAMAG Adyw rods Mavras Ex Saipw Yeods, 
” Q: : r ~ * 99 HF 
Ooi, MavovTes &Uy KAKOUTI (A EXOIKWS. 
4Eschylus Prometh. 


To tell thee in a word, I hate them all, 
These Gods; of them I deserv’d well, and they, 
Ungrateful and unjust, work me these ills. 
Potter’s Translation. 
$ The ‘ Basket bearer’ in a sacred procession. 
§ The Sciapodes, or ‘ shadowy footed people,’ were among the wonders told of the um- 
known land of Libyae They were said to be provided by nature with feet of such am- 
plitude, as would shade the rest of their persons, when in a recumbent posture, from the 
excessive heat of the sun. They are introduced here for the sake of heightening the 
marvelousness and mysteriousness of the witchcraft imputed to Socrates, and perhaps im- 
ply a reflection on the indolence of the philosopher, as the unwashed lake is meant to 
express his want of cleanliness. 
|| Iu the Scholia there are several fragments cited from the Comic poets, in which this 
man is satirised. In one of those from Eupolis,it appears that there were two of the 
name. Plato, the comic poet, in his play called Pisander, as it is here said, also spoke of 
them both. The one in our text was proverbial for his cowardice ; and on that account 
is, with much humour, represented coming to Socrates and requesting him to charm back 
his soul, which had left him a breathing corse. He is also noted for want of courage by 
Xenophon, in his Symposium, C, 2. 14. Bach in a note on that passage of the Sympo- 


sium, and Beck in his on our text, both suppose the Pisander of their respective authors 
to be the same with that turbulent citizen so often spoken of in the eighth Book of ‘Thu- 
eydides. The other Pisander was himself a comic poet. 
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Then up there rose, as quick as thought, 
And o’er the marish flat, 

Flickering to the camel’s throat, 
Flew Cherephon* the bat. 


Scene II.—Pistuerzrvus, Cuorus, Neptune, TriBaLtvs, 
HeRcuLes. 


Neptune. Here is the city then of Cuckoocloudlands, 
Thou seest, whereto we are sent on this embassy. 
But, you, sir, how is this? Why wear youthus [To TrrBatius. 
Your garment all awry upon the left? 
Will you not shift it to the other side ? 
What, art thou some Laspodiast in thy shape, 
Unlucky devil? O democracy, 
What wilt thou at last come to, if the Gods 
Have voted in a fellow like to this ? 

Triballus. Wot not be quiet >t 

Neptune. Hang thee. Never saw I 
Such a barbarian of a God before. 
But, Hercules, come, what shall we do? 

Hercules. You know 
My sentiments, that I would throttle the rascal, 
Whoe’er he be, that wall’d out the Gods. 

Neptune. Nay, but my good friend, our instructions are 
To accommodate matters. 


Hercules. Doubly so am I 
Disposed to throttle him. 
Pistheterus. Some one hand the cheese-rasper. 


* While Socrates is employed in his necromancy, Cherephon, one of his disciples, re- 
markable for a pale and corpselike appearance, flits up to the throat of the victim, as if he 
had been a ghost allured by the smell of the blood. In Gray’s notices of Socrates and 
his friends, he is thus described : ‘ A man of warmth and eagerness of temper ; he was 
a friend to the liberties of the people ; he fled to and returned with Thrasybulus ; he died 
before Socrates’ trial, for he is mentioned in Socrates’ apology as then dead, and in the 
Gorgias as then living; his death must therefore have happened between Ol. 93. 4. and 
Ol. 95. 1. He consulted the Delphian oracle to know if any man were wiser than Socra- 
tes. His brother, Cherecrates, survived him. He is ridiculed again in the Clouds. 

+ Lespodias was an Athenian general, who having an unsound leg, used to wear his gar- 
ment so as to cover it, contrary to the fashion of the Greeks. He is mentioned by ‘Thu- 
eydides, B. vi. § 105, and B, viii. § 86. The Scholiast has preserved a passage in the 
Demi of Eupolis, in which he is ridiculed : 


yd , ‘ ’ 
Tadi 3: ra Sedpx Aaamodias nai Aapacias 
~ ~ ‘ > \ ~ ‘ 
ALTaiol Tals KYNALITIV AKOADU TOUTS [A060 


Here come these trees Lespodias and Damasias, 
On unsound timbers, halting after me. 


And applies to him a line from the Cinesias of Strattis (so we must read for Straton) by 
which it appears that he was litigious : 


“Exes 08 xal wepi Tas xmas Ties airias. 

Nay he has suits about his very legs. 
From the same authority we learn that he was spoken of by the comic writers, Phryn- 
ehus in his Revelers, and Philyllius (not Philyrinus as it is printed) in his Washerwomen. 


+ The poet makes the Barbarian God speak at one time in broken Greek, at another in 
some barbarous language of his own. 
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Bring me the spice. Ho there! I want the cheese. 
Make the embers burn. 
Hercules. A hearty greeting to thee, 
Good man, from us three Gods, 
Pistheterus, Scrape the spice over. 
Hercules. Pray, what meat is this? 
Pistheterus. Certain fowls have suffer’d 
For being ’gainst the commonalty of the birds. 
Hercules. Do you scrape spice upon them first ? 


Pistheterus. Ha! Hercules ? 
Good day to thee. What ’s thy business? 
Hercules. We ’re come here, 


Commission’d from the Gods to treat of peace. 
Pistheterus. here is not a drop of oil left in the flask.* 
Hercules. And the little things ought to be well basted, 
Neptune. For we indeed by war are nothing profited ; 

And ye, being on friendly terms with us Gods, 

Would have rainwater always in your cisterns, 

And would lead halcyon days still. With full powers 

On all these matters come we. 

Pisthetarus. But we neither 

Began at any time war upon you ; 

And now are willing, if it seemeth fit, 

And ye ’re inclin’d to do what else is just, 

To come to terms. By what is just this mean I ; 

That Jove, to us the Birds, do render back 

The sceptre ; and so let us be reconcil’d. 

That done, th’ ambassadors will please to dine with me. 
Hercules. O quite sufficient; and I give my vote for ’t, 
Neptune. What, thou infatuate! art such a dotard 

And glutton, thus to dispossess thy father 

Of his supremacy ? 

Pistheterus. But is it so? 

And will ye Gods not gain increase of power, 

If birds bear rule below? Now indeed they stoop 

Under the shelter of the clouds, and swear 

False oaths; but if the birds were your allies, 

Should one swear by the Raven and by Jove, 

And break his oath, the Raven, as he pass’d, 

Might unawares fly at him, and so peck 

His eye out at a stroke. 


Neptune, By Neptune, there is 
Some truth in that. 
Hercules, I think so. 
JVeptune, What sayst thou ? 
Triballus, Nabaisetreu. 
Pistheterus, Do you see, how he assents too ? 


There is another thing besides, in which 


* Pisthetwrus, quite unconcerned about the treaty, goes on with his cooking; Hercules 
cannot refrain from patting in a word on that subject, and Neptune, more mindful of his 
errand, promises plenty of water and halcyon days, if matters shall be accommodated. 
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Observe how much advantage we shall do you. 
If any mortal in his prayers should vow 
A sacrificial offering to the Gods, 
And afterwards in cunning sophistry say, 
‘ Long-suffering are the Gods,’ and pay it not, 
We will exact the debt with usury, 
Neptune. How? let me see. 
Pistheterus. Why when this man should chance 
To count his money up; or sit and bathe ; 
A kite should unaware pounce down, and snatching 
The value of two sheep, bear it to the God. 
Hercules, 1 vote again restoring them the sceptre. 
Neptune. Now ask Triballus. 


Hercules, Triballus, what think you— 
Of being curs’d ?* 

Triballus. Saunaca Backtaricrousa. 

Hercules. Ue says I ’m quite right. 

Neptune. Well, if you are both 


Of that opinion, I shall not hold out. 
Hercules. Ho! you, we are agreed about the sceptre. 
Pistheterus, ‘There is, by Jove, another thing occurs to me, 
For Juno, I do give her up to Jove; 
But, for myself, the damsel Basilea 
I claim to wife. 
Neptune, Thou hast no mind to peace. 
Let us begone home. 
Pistheterus, It’s all one to me. 
Cook, see thou make the sauce sweet. 
Hercules. My dear Neptune, 
My best of fellows, what art thou about ? 
Shall we now for one woman go to war? 
JVeptune, What should we do then? 
Hercules. Do? why let ’s agree. 
Neptune. Dost not perceive, thou most unlucky wight, 
That thou wert miserably gull’d but now ? 
Thou ’rt injuring thyself. For if Jove die, 
Having given up the sovereignty to these, 
Thou art reduced to poverty, For all the wealth, 
That Jove shall die possess’d of, falls to thee. 
Pistheterus, Mercy upon me! how he would cajole thee! 
Come here aside that I may tell thee something. 
This is mere trick and practice of thine uncle’s 
On thy simplicity, For not a doit, 
Of all thy father hath, is thine by law.t 


* Hercules, trusting that Triballus will not understand him, says this for the sake of 
raising a laugh at the barbarian god. 

+ ‘In some places the bastards of private persons likewise inherited the estates of their 
fathers, having no lawful children or relations, as appears trom an Athenian law cited by 
Demosthenes ; but where there were relations, bastards had no share, as is plain from a 
dialogue between Pistheterus and Hercules, in Aristophanes, where Hercules, having 
been persuaded by Neptune that he was heir apparent to Jupiter, is undeceived by Pis- 
theterus, who tells him, that being illegitimate, he had no right of inheritance ; and to 
confirm what he says, repeats Solon’s law concerning the affair. Where, though Pisthe- 
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For thou art a bastard and no lawful son. 
Hercules. A bastard,1? How sayst? 
Pistheterus. E’en so, by Jove, 
Being of a foreign woman. Else dost think 
Minerva ever could have been the heiress, 
Had there been lawful brethren ? 
Hercules. But suppose 
My father at his death should give me that, 
Which to one base-born he hath power to give? 
Pisthetarus. ‘The law permits it not; for this same Neptune, 
Who now incites thee, then will be the first 
To claim thy father’s property on the plea 
That he’s a brother born of lawful bed. 
Nay, thou shalt hear how Solon’s law doth run :— 
‘No bastard doth succeed in right of blood, 
If there be lawful children. If there be none, 
Those next of kin partake the inheritance.’ 
Hercules. Have I no share then in my father’s goods? 
Pistheterus. None, none, by Jupiter. But tell me this: 
Hath he enroll’d thee yet among the tribesmen ?* 
Hercules. He hath not: at which I, some time, have wonder’d. 
Pistheterus. Why then, no more stare up upon yon heavens 
With mouth agape, and looking daggers thus. 
If thou ’rt with us, I will appoint thee sovereign, 
Feed thee on pigeon’s milk. 
Hercules. I’ve thought some time 
What thou dost say about the damsel right ; 
And for my part I give her up to thee. 
Pisthetearus. How speaks thy judgment ? 
Neptune. My vote is against it. 
Pistheterus. ‘Triballus has the casting voice.| How says he? 
Triballus. De beautiful gran damsel Basilau 
Me give up to de fool. 
Hercules. You give her up 
You say. 
Neptune. He bids us give her up, by Jove, 
No more than bids us go, as swallows might.§ 
Pistheterus. He bids you give her to the swallows then. 
Neptune. Well, ye ’re agreed; and ratify the peace. 
I shall be silent, since it pleases you. 
Hercules. We have resolved to give you all you ask. 


terus tells Hercules the law would not permit him to have voS:ix ypusra, yet that must be 

interpreted of an equal portion of the inheritance, which he would not have whilst his 

father had relations, who were heirs by law, for even bastards were allowed some share 

in their father’s estate. The Athenian lawgiver allowed them 500 drachms, or five Attic 

oye which were termed voS:iz, ‘ a bastard’s portion ;’ this was afterwards raised to 
000 drachms or ten Attic pounds.’—Polter’s Grecian Antiquities, B. iv. ch. 15. 

* « All fathers were obliged to enrol their sons in the register of their particular ¢pxrp/z, 
termed xoiwtvypxuuarsiov. At which time they made oath that every son so registered 
y~ “4 4 to them in lawful matrimony, or lawfully adopted.’—Petter’s Grecian 

ntiq. B. i. c. 9. 

+ Disputes between plenipotentiaries determined by the majority .— Gray. 

¢ To the fowl}. 

§ The Greeks used to call the language of foreigners ‘ the twittering of swallows.’ 
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But come with us yourself to heaven, that there 
You Basilea and all else may take. 

Pistheterus. 'Troth it is very seasonably for the marriage 
That they have been cut off,—these.* 


Hercules. Would you like me 
To stay and finish the cooking of these meats ? 
And do you go. 

Neptune. Finish the cooking? This 


Is strange love of thy belly. Wilt not with us? 
Hercules. 1 had been well disposed of; that ’s the truth. 
Pistheterus. Here, some one reach me out a wedding robe. 
[ Exeunt. 

Chorus.t{ | On plains Fanatic lives a race, 

Where Clepsydra impels 

Her waters with a silent pace 
Along their secret cells. 


A crafty tongue serves all their needs, 
Yet in the belly ligs ; 

It reaps their harvests, sows their seeds, 
And plucks their grapes and figs.} 


These ventrilinguists are a kind§ 
From lands barbarian come, 

Philips and Gorgiases, that find 
Too oft with us a home. 


And yet from such tongue-doughty breeds, 
Prevails through Attica 

The custom, when a victim bleeds, 
To cut the tongue away. 


ACT V.—MEssencer, Cuorvus, PistHET#RUvSs. 


Messenger. O fortunate, beyond expression fortunate, 
O ye thrice blest, ye winged race of birds, 
r. a ° - . 
Welcome your king, and to his goodly home 
Conduct him. For he comes, in brightness such 
As never darted from all-glittering star 
In its high dome that beams with radiant gold ; 
Nor ever such a blaze of glory shone 
From the sun’s inextinguishable fire. 


* The birds that had been put to death for rising against the new state. 

+ A continuation of the last Chorus. The fourth wonder which the birds relate that 
they had witnessed in their flights were the rhetoricians who spoke for hire. They 
were seen at Phanz,a real name of a promontory in the island of Chios, but here used to 
denote that these men were apres in ‘ accusing’ and informing at the courts of judi- 
cature, from the word ¢xivsw. Near this place are supposed to run the waters of the 
Clepsydra; by which is meant that they spoke by the hourglass, a machine made by the 
Greeks with water, as ours with sand ; and of which a description may be seen in Potter’s 
Grecian Antiquities, L. i. ch. 21. 

¢ There is in the original a play on the word cvx%foves, in allusion to the sycophants, 
who derived their uame from giving information against such persons as exported figs 
from Attica. 

§ The ventrilinguists are not to be confounded with the ventriloquists, spoken of by 
our poet in the Wasps, vy. 1019, and from whom Rabelais has formed the word Eurycliens. 
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And in his pomp he leads a bride, how fair 

No words may tell; and in his hand doth grasp, 
Brandishing, thunder, the wing’d bolt of Jove. 
Unutterable odours to the depth 

Pervade the circle; and from incense sprung, 

Sweet marvel to behold, the lightsome airs 

Mount and shave* through the wreathed curlt of smoke 
And lo! himself is here! But now behoves 

The heavenly Muse should lift her sacred voice. 


Semichorus. tAbove, below, beside; around, 
Let your veering flight be wound. 
Clasp them with upraised pinion, 
Fortune’s ever-blessed minion. 
Oh! what beauty! Oh; what grace! 
Thrice happy thou that dost embrace 
In holy wedlock thy loved mate, 
Pride and glory of our state. 


Semichorus. Mighty the joys that betide 
This city through him and his bride. 
Welcome, welcome, with loud glee, 
Marriage song and jubilee, 

Him and his beautiful Basilee. 


Semichorus. 'T’ Olympian Juno’s couch of yore, 
Fates divine in triumph bore 
Him, whose nod did shake the skies, 
Join’d in like solemnities. 
Golden-feather’d Love the while, 
Beaming forth a heavenly smile, 
Guided the bending reins 
O’er the star sown plains, 
At those nuptials to preside 
Of Jove and his imperial bride. 
To Hymen, Hymen, raise the song ; 
To Hymen, Hymen, yet a louder note prolong. 


Pistheterus. With joy I hear your sacred hymns, 
With joy your melodies I hear, 
And rapt delight. But come, call now 
His own dread earthly thunders forth. 
And fiery levin-brands of Jove, 
And the white vollied lightning. 
* The use of the word 3:aa/poves here is similar to that of Y«ipw in the Prometheus of 
ZEschylus, v. 402. 
Asupoy yap oluov aidépos aipes ®repois 
Tetpacnsrns oiwvos. 
from which Milton has taken his 


*—— shaves with level wing the deep.’ 
Paradise Lost, B. ii. v. 604. 
And to Virgil’s ‘ radit iter liquidum.’ 
+ Perhaps this is a parody on the zacxraviv yeiuappoov, quoted from some tragic writer 
by Longinus, § 3, and blamed by that critic for fustian. 
$A parody on Euripides’ Troades, y. 308. 
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Chorus. O thou great golden light of levin-brand, 
O deathless fiery weapon of Jove’s hand, 
And with thee the deep thunders that do pour 
A stormy deluge mingling with their roar, 
That shake e’en now this earthly ball ; 
By thee he reigneth lord of all, 
Holding his beautiful Basilee, 
Jove’s assessor, won by thee. 
To Hymen, Hymen, raise the song ; 
To Hymen yet a louder note prolong. 


Now aloft in mirthful glee 

Flits our plumed pageantry. 

Follow all ye tribes, whoe’er 

With light wings beat the yielding air, 
Follow, follow now our wedding 

To Jove’s house and to the bedding. 


Stretch thy hand, O blessed bride, 
Take my wings and dance with me; 
Floating upward at my side 
Thus in airy buoyancy. 
On! On! Io Pean! 
Shout Victory! Victory !* 
O first of immortals ! 
O chief of the sky! 


*This is a parody on two verses of Archilochus, quoted by the Scholiast. 


"D KadAivine, yap avak “Hpalurees, 
Aires Tt, x "loAaos aixXpnta Siw. 





CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE PLAYS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


As this Magazine, henceforth, passes away from our supervision 
and controul, it is not probable that our readers will enjoy the pe- 
rusal of any other of Aristophanes’ works, unless, the comedies 
being extremely scarce, it may be in the power of the succeeding 
editor or some of his contributors to continue the delight which has 
begun. Therefore, we append the criticism of a scholar. 


To call the attention of our readers to the comic theatres of Grecian Anti- 
quity, when we hardly inquire or care whether our period can boast of a 
drama, is almost an absurdity. It unfortunately happens that fashionable in- 
anity, political clubchat and money questions are a thousand times more inte- 
resting to our people, than all the genius of the classics in general, and the 
wit of Aristophanes in particular, ‘This tendency of our age and country we 
acknowledge ; and we entertain too scrupulous a respect for the opinions of 
the world to attempt giving their biases any counterdirection- But the plays 
of Aristophanes are marvellously suited to our period of time. ‘Fhe present 
generation are essentially politicians and actually live on politics :—with that- 
article, in all its varieties, Aristophanes can supply them to their heart’s oon~ 
VOL. IX.—NO XXXVIIIL. 10 
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tent. Dip into his pages and you see the State, the rulers of the State, and 
the people themselves, the creators of those rulers, exposed to the jibes and 
hootings of a pack of brazenfaced historians. If political debate have any 
charm for them; they may attend the meetings of the democracy round the 
Pnyx. Should they delight in scandal and abuse ; they may sup their full in 
any one given sentence of the Attic comedies ; for the poetico-political discus- 
sions of Aristophanes, in the shape of trochaics and anapests are anything 
but parliamentary; and for the laws of decorum, his personages entertain a 
most plentiful disregard. On this score we deem it not unseasonable and in- 
appropriate to speak of the plays of Aristophanes. And we do so the more 
readily that we perceive an edition of one of his comedies, the Knights, has 
been issued in this city. 

It were a signal error to look for exclusive interest of plot and action, or a 
mere source of amusement in the dramas of antiquity. ‘They are rather de- 
tails of manners, historical inklings, which would be vainly sought for in any 
other records of the times. ‘They substantially contain pictures of everyday 
life—the very political and household existence of antiquity. Viewed in this 
respect, the theatre of the ancients, the works of the comic authors especially, 
is a precious monument; and ought to be closely studied by all who wish to 
throw new light on this overneglected portion of the history of the past. Aris- 
tophanes, a popular writer by vocation and necessity, portrays all the classes 
of the Palladian city, from the slayer of men to the slayer of hogs—frum the 
leader of hosts to the vender of sausages—from the lofty and aristocratic dame 
of the archon, to the saucy and critical market woman. He brings all the 
professions in contact with the stage ; blending all their shades and peculiari- 
ties in his dramatic action, and setting them at loggerheads in his dialogue. 
While he ridicules the nobility of the people—the mass—false to his hire, he 
cannot spare himself the gratification of stripping naked the insolence of his 
employers—the aristocracy. In his own incisive style he gives us an insight into 
their language, their habits, and their passions. At one time he pounces in 
the private dwelling of a citizen, whom he stops not to call by his real name ; 
at another he urges you on the midst of the many sounding sea of popular 
excitement—carries you through the changes and meanderings of the eae 
Athenian democracy, hooting down the luckless declaimer, who may attempt 
to check the torrent of their will, or applauding the more wily orator, who 
yields to their whims and prejudices, the better to sway them to his purposes. 
He has explored the most hidden recesses of that strange and unparalleled 
modification of life—life in Athens: he evolves the morals, private and public, 
of its citizens with a philosophical knowledge of human nature, unsurpassed 
by Shakspeare himself. In perusing the compositions of Aristophanes, the 
identity of the reader disappears ; he unconsciously assumes the part of an 
observer and spectator. The multiform panorama of a populous city passes 
before his eyes; and Athens, proud, glorious, warlike, artistic, babbling, demo- 
cratic Athens, stands before him, one vast Prytanzeum, instinct with feeling, 
action and life, Such a picture, it will easily be seen, limned by a skilful hand, 
must necessarily be of the deepest interest. 

Although, in our estimation, Aristophanes be inferior to either Eupolis or 
Menander ;_we will not, however, be guilty of injustice to his genius; neither 
do we deny him the instinct of the vis woe Pes 2 true comic power. Many 
of his pieces would refute the denial, were we even disposed to make such. 
He often jeers with great acuteness and good taste; and is, frequently, pun- 
gent and amusing without overstepping the modesty of nature. If he be not 
an essentially comic poet, in the fullest extent of the art, it does not follow 
that he is a mere farce writer or buffoon of the thoroughfares, as were the 
rude and early purveyors of dramatic amusements, He thinks and compels 
thought. His skill lies in the forceful though somewhat coarse depicture of 
morals. He boldly defines foibles and vices ; and is not only amusing but in- 
structive :—his satire pleases while it lashes. 

Of this power has he, nowhere, given stronger evidences than in the Play 
of the Knights. This composition, an edition of which, as we stated before, 
has been published in this city, is, from beginning to end, a violent, unmea- 
sured, and overcharged invective against the democracy of Athens and ite 
leaders, We shall not protract this already too long article, by an attempt at 
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an analysis of the Knights; but passingly advert, for the benefit of those who 
may feel disposed to peruse the work, that independently of the fact, of Aristo- 
phanes being a _ rn of the three privileged rulers, the Pentacosiodimni, 
the Ippeis, and Zeugiles, whose interests were in opposition to the interests 
of the Theles, or the great mass of the people ; he was also a personal enemy 
of Cleon, the prime minister of the Athenian republic, and cherished idol of 
the democracy. The same hostility is entertained by Aristophanes against 
Lamachus; and proofs of it may be gathered from one of his plays, the Achar- 
nians. The sources of his enmity against Cleon and Lamachus are rationally 
traced up to the historical fact that, having claimed public honors for pretend- 
ed services rendered to the republic, his pretensions were opposed by both 
Cleon and Lamachus, and the opposition ratified by the sanction of the people 
at the Zrigonon. From that moment the vindictive disposition of this worthy 
representative of the irascible, poetic race, was aroused; and it went on 
gathering strength and intensity until it fell, from its towering height, on the 
people and their leader Cleon, in the shape of the Knights, or the Demagogues, 
a composition ef great vigour and intolerable sarcasm. 

We shall hardly be expected to concur, with the English translator of the 
Knights, in ascribing the evils, which Aristophanes depicts, to any cause in- 
herent to the forms of republican government. Firmly convinced as we are, 
that he sold his stylus to the aristocratic faction, headed by Nicias, we cannot, 
however, but confess that his writings are singularly interesting on account 
of the details of the domestic manners of the Athenians. The habits, super- 
stitions, and pretensions of the different orders of society, in Athens, are faith- 
fully represented. You see the judge, more impatient to receive his atten- 
dance fee of three obolons, than anxious to administer the rites of justice. 
You may watch the perpetual agitation of the newsmonger, the idler, and 
the loafer, incessantly pouring out of the barber’s and perfumer’s shops, the 
therme, the deigma, and the agora of Athens. Every passion, every preju- 
dice, finds its corresponding echo and language. Every profession is charac- 
terized. ‘The artists—the painters especially—are taunted with their poverty. 
Theirs, it would seem, is an old standing reputation. The women are rough- 
ly and bearishly dealt with by Aristophanes. He exposes their delightful lit- 
tle frailties in a sty e so cynical, that the proverbial atticism of the manners and 
——— of Athens, assumes, in our mind, a very questionable aspect. Asa 
general rule, however, the Grecian poets of the Periclesian era, both comic 
and tragic, are not excessively gallant on the boards. It is well known that 
Euripides—the pathetic and sublime Euripides—speaks most irreverently of 
the fairer sex. How far his better half contributed to this asperity of 
language, we are not prepared to say. It seems, however, that Aristopha- 
nes, in spite of his deep-rooted hostility to the great tragic, in other matters, 
sanctioned his motives, by imitating them in that respect, at least. 

And yet, with all “these bars against them,’ the comedies, as chronicles 
of private life, in Athens, contain invaluable documents on the customs, 
games, sports, meals, and costumes of the Greeks. Mitchell has illustrated 
all these details in a most valuable collection of notes, at once compendious 
and instructive ; and this we deem a signal virtue in one of the high manda- 
rins of science. We have said that they occasionally threw broad and new 
lights in the household economy of Athens. We had, for instance, hitherto 
honestly thought that the art of pudding making was an original native growth 
of the land of John Bull. Aristophanes teaches the contrary. England has 
no exclusive right to boast ; and old Greece, too, vindicates her plumpudding. 
Let the high livers give heed to this recipe, and rejoice in its chemistry : 
“ Take some lard, melted in milk, with a mixture of Corinthian grapes, and 
make a thick mucilage. Add a due quantum of new cheese, yolks of eggs, 
and calves’ brains; wrap the whole condiment in a covering of figleaves, and 
stew it in chicken gravy. Then take it off the fire—strip it of its covering— 
throw it in boiling honey—let the preparation coagulate, and then dish up.” If 
this description, in the least, tempt the lovers of good cheer; if they wish to 
share in the culinary refinements of those classical models of intellectual pup- 
pyism and unsurpassed statesmanship, Alcibiades and Pericles, we would ad- 
vise them to go to Boulanger, order an Athenian pudding, and test the rela- 
tive merits of ancient and modern gastronomy. 
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Futile, as these details may appear, they greatly contribute to explain the 
idiosyncrasy of a nation; and are of the highest historical interest. But it 
is no easy task to reproduce them with accurate fidelity. They require a tho- 
rough understanding of the minutest bearing of the language in which they 
are embodied. ‘To this requirement is added the difficulty of translating the 
licentious humour of Aristophanes. The bearing of his pieces, it is often 
impossible to reach; and the meaning of his allusions, for the most part local 
and personal, frequently baffles the ingenuity and acumen of the most erndite 
archeologists. Many of those allusions are satisfactorily explained by Mitch- 
ell, in a lucid and plausible analysis. He possesses the tact of enlisting inte- 
rest in his arguments and speculations—a faculty by no means common to the 
prosing host of commentators. He has successfully coped with the difficul- 
ties of his subject matter, and religiously guarded the prudery of our prudish 
language,in many a warm and cynic passage, Yet, as a whole, his style, in 
spite of the metre frequently used, the fluent anapast, lacks the rapidity and 
simplicity, which become comic dialogue. ‘The constraint of transiation and 
the dissidence of twa so radically opposite idioms, as the full, euphonic, and 
rhythmical language of Greece, and the stern, intractable, and numberless 
Anglo Saxun tongue, are too plainly observable in the English version of the 
plays. ‘They forcibly remind us, in many passages, of Milton’s Latinized 
style—the words are English indeed ; but their construction is quaint and un- 
natural to the ear. 

We take our leave of the Knights, with the closing notice, that it is the first 
American edition—an edition sent forth as a test of the American character 
for learning by the editor of the North American Magazine, who never yet fail- 
ed in his desires to awaken his countrymen to a true sense of their condition 
and to impel them, by ancestral examples, to vindicate their privileges and 
maintain the dignity of the institutions which have been devolved. 


LIFE. 


If the beauty of the living earth and the odour of its breath 

Could e’er bring back the wasting years that guide us on to death, 

If the glory with our youth fled not, and the splendour with the morn, 
Far better we should live fore’er, or never had been born! 


Being is blighted, cares and sins and evils none can reckon, 

Like ghosts in Charon’s parting barque, back to the coming beckon; 
We struggle on through mortal years to win a shroud and grave, 
Yet ne’er remember we have been, through all our life a slave. 


A slave to demons—worse, to men, to creatures of our kind, 
Whose only hope it is to crush and quench the immortal mind ; 
To pall the light that from its God forth like a sunbeam burst, 
And leave all earth, like their own hearts, in darkness and accurst. 





: THE MISGUIDED. 


Non pronuba juno, 
Non Hymeneus adest, non illi Gratia lecto, 
Eumenides tenuere faces de funere raptas ; 
Incubuit bubo, thalamique in culmine sedit. 
Ovip. 


Since families have been justly represented as States in minia- 
ture, and are, certainly, the nurseries from which our Republick is 
supplied either with useful and illustrious citizens, or with those 
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who become idle and mischievous, our legislators cannot be too 
watchful and diligent in that supervision of their interests, which 
is entrusted to them by our laws and constitutions. From the peace, 
quietness and enjoyment of the domestick circle, and from the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties which appertain to the stations of its 
several members, must man find his happiness if he attain it upon 
this earth ; and it is equally true, that upon the principles, habits 
and manners that reign in these elementary assemblies of the na- 
tion, will ever depend the morality, piety, order, just subordination 
and permanent prosperity of the body politick. This is the school 
in which the young are educated, the evil propensities and passions 
are either restrained and regulated, or allowed to gain an undue as- 
cendency ; and in which those seeds are sown in the youthful mind, 
which will grow and expand, in future life, into the wholesome fruits 
of virtuous conduct, or into the baleful maturity of those principles 
which will vitiate, embroil and convulse the State, and in the issue, 
hasten its declension, corruption and final downfall. Does any one, 
having the slightest acquaintance with those moral causes that pro- 
duce the ruin or welfare of States, imagine that when disunion and 
impurity shall creep into the sacred pales of domestick society, 
when the consecrated ties that unite its members shall be wantonly 
dissolved, and those holy offices. and soothing assiduities contemn- 
ed upon the right fulfilments of which depend our highest satisfac- 
tion in this world, and our most enlivening hopes of the future, that 
the republick will not be decaying at its foundations, and begin- 
ning to totter towards its fall? It is under the influence of these 
considerations that we have always been struck with surprise, at the 
precipitation and recklessness our legislatures have discovered, in 
the measures they have adopted relative to the permanence and 
perpetuity of the marriage bond, and the facility with which they 
have granted acts of divorce. One would be led to think from their 
course of proceeding in this case, that some of the most intelli- 
gent men and best patriots of our country, not only regard divorces 
as licensable by the laws both of God and man, but one of those 
privileges resulting out of the freedom we enjoy in our civil and re- 
ligious institutions. We are becoming every day more and more 
familiarized to bills of divorce, granted both by our legislatures and 
courts of judicature. It would appear as if this union of the sexes 
was no longer estimated as a holy connection entered into under 
the most solemn vows, consecrated by religious rites and ceremo- 
nies, and with faith plighted for its continuarce during the whole 
of life, but as if it were an ordinary contract which is obligatory only 
at the pleasure of the parties, and which may be annulled as soon 
as convenience, caprice, whim or mutual inclination shall impel 
them to such extremity. No views could be more shallow and mis- 
taken in regard to a serious and important transaction, both as 
relates to our private happiness in life, and to our political welfare 
as anation. A single divorce obtained in this way, is the fruitful 
parent of unnumbered others, each more mischievous as an exam- 
ple than its predecessor, and more baneful in the principle upon 
which it is granted. Thus applications of this nature will be mul- 
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tiplied, every slightest shade of difference in character and temper- 
ament will be construed into utter incompatibility of disposition, 
every trivial dispute or instance of family dissensions magnified 
into an irremediable grievance, until the weaker sex shall find no 
security in this relation against intolerable outrage and the most 
grinding oppression, and the stronger a provocation to misconduct 
in the consideration that their very demerits, far from meeting de- 
served punishment, will be rewarded with a release from engage- 
ments, which their own follies and vices may have led them to deem 
a bondage. 

But, it is frequently said by the advocates of divorce, shall par- 
- ties of this kind, who are presumed to contract this relation for their 
mutual happiness, be reluctantly held together by the constraints of 
law, when the end of their union is completely defeated, and they 
are rendered consummately miserable by discordant tempers and 
dispositions, and by the perpetual contests maintained between them? 
Shall an amiable female be held in hopeless subjection to a monster 
who finds his chief satisfaction in her torment, who meets her gen- 
tle compliances with harsh provocations, her affectionate offices with 
repulsive violence and outrage, her tears with execrations, and her 
tenderest efforts at conciliation and endearment with the keenest 
abuse and brutal rage? Extreme cases of hardship of this kind 
may be readily conceived, which would greatly disconcert and em- 
barrass the moralist and humane Statesman, and could they be se- 
parated from all others of a similar character, and considered as 
disconnected from their consequences upon civil society, would, no 
doubt, be regarded as entitled to the relief of every remedy which 
the provisions of the law can furnish. But when, instead of legis- 
lating for any particular case, or a few isolated cases, we are in 
quest of a general rule which shall have the most wholesome ope- 
ration upon the social state, which although attended by partial evils, 
will be productive of universal good, we shall meet with none so 
eligible, as that which, conformably to the injunction of the sacred 
scriptures, renders the marriage bond indissoluble during life, save 
for a breach of the most important stipulation of the sacred con- 
tract. ‘They who advocate a relaxed discipline in these cases, show 
themselves but little skilled in the principles of human nature, and 
strangers to those laws that regulate the conduct of mankind. One 
of the most steady principles of the human mind, is that which leads 
us to bear with patience those evils which are absolutely without 
remedy, and readily relinquish objects which are unattainable.— 
Render it, therefore, perfectly certain to those who enter into the 
marriage contract, that by no possible exertions can they release 
themselves from its engagements and with what equanimity and 
fortitude will they sustain its cares, its crosses and its conflicts? 
Remove this sense of necessity from their minds, and every differ- 
ence of opinion between the parties is magnified into a serious dis- 
sension, every diversity of inclination into incompatibility of tem- 
per and disposition, every altercation into irreconcileable hostility, 
and every gust of passion or ill humour into a ground of alienation 
and dislike, of separation or divorce. So strikingly have we al- 
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ready seen this principle of human nature displayed in the expe- 
rience of our youthful republick, that the frequent applications for 
divorce to our legislatures have as often exhibited the comic as the 
tragic features in their commencement, progress and termination. 
Parties have been known, who had departed from their homes, with 
sentiments of furious hostility and fully resolved to separate from 
each forever, who, as soon as they discovered that their suit was 
drawing towards a favourable issue, have relented and become re- 
conciled by a spontaneous impulse, while others after their purpose 
was accomplished, happening to fall into each others’ company upon 
their journey to their home, and finding themselves again at libernry 
to choose their partners, and those imaginary grievances removed 
which before unduly pressed upon their minds, have again repaired 
to the altar of hymen, and voluntarily reassumed that yoke which 
before appeared intolerable. Let our Statesmen, therefore, beware 
that by the relaxation of their laws in this respect, they tempt not 
their fellow citizens to do evil, and form not a snare for their feet. 
An unlicensed system of divorce is one of the widest doors through 
which a flood of corrupt morals may be introduced into our Re- 
publick, which will bear away in its course, the simplicity of our 
manners, our purity of morals, our exemplary piety and our free 
institutions. Rome is said to have subsisted for five hundred years, 
before she was disgraced by an application of this nature, and the 
monarchy of England, as is known, has wisely thrown every possi- 
ble impediment in the way of suppliants for a severance of the sa- 
cred bonds of matrimony. And _ shall we prove less vigilant, than 
these nations, in preserving the morals of this young and interest- 
ing community? 

I have been led into this train of reflections about marriage and 
divorce, by some passages in the life of an interesting couple, which 
were related to the gentlemen assembled in a party at our village, 
and which I shall now communicate to our readers, with a view at 
once to demonstrate the utter inexpediency of all those efforts which 
are made by rulers to tamper with the best feelings and interests of 
the community in.a too liberal encouragement of that vulgarity of 
sentiment, which gives rise to divorce, and to exhibit that exquisite 
delicacy and refinement upon this subject of which noble minds are 
susceptible, when the understanding has been enlightened by sci- 
ence and the heart duly regulated and cultivated by discipline. 
Letitia Rubigne, this narrator informed us, was the daughter of a 
French gentleman, who emigrated from his native country at an ear- 
ly mae in the present century, and marrying an American lady of 
respectable parentage and considerable fortune, purchased an es- 
tate upon the banks of the Hudson river, and after his settlement in 
this country, lived in the enjoyment of all those pleasures which a 
cultivated mind, a beautiful and accomplished wife, a large and in- 
teresting family, and an ample independence could supply. His el- 
dest daughter, Letitia, was the object of idolatry to both her pa- 
rents, and of the fondest affection to the younger members of the 
family. Every means was resorted to which a liberal competence 
could supply, to adorn her with a finished education, and as her 
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parts were in no degree defective, under the instructions of efficient 
teachers, she became mistress of all that science and literature, with 
which the minds of her sex in this country, are usually embellished. 
She could read with facility the French and Italian classieks ; and 
with the aid of her father’s conversation had learned to speak the 
first of these languages with ease and fluency, while by frequent 
perusal of the most approved authors, she had obtained the com- 
mand of an elegant style in English. Having a voice and ear, too, 
for musick, although not greatly devoted to that pursuit, she was 
not neglectful of this agreeable and polite accomplishment, but at- 
tained sufficient proficiency in it, to be able to gratify her parents 
and friends by playing upon several instruments, and singing the 
most touching airs. ‘Thus accomplished in those sciences and arts 
that give embellishment to life, of dispositions highly amiable, 
prone to piety and the practice of every virtue, and enjoying the 
entire confidence of her friends and relatives, as well as the admi- 
ration of her more distant acquaintances, her native and acquired 
attractions soon rendered her the object of pursuit, to the first and 
most interesting young men who visited her father’s house. Among 
the number of her suitors, however, her own judgment and feelings 
gave the preference toa young gentleman of high qualifications, the 
son of a man of distinction in his country, who had held several 
elevated posts under its government, and filled them all with a ca- 
pacity that gained him the universal respect, esteem and confidence 
of his fellow-citizens.—With this youth, from the earliest period of 
life, she had been intimately acquainted, on account of the familiar 
intercourse which, as neighbours, the two families had long sus- 
tained.—This young gentleman, to whom by constant correspond- 
ence she had become insensibly but fondly attached, by his talents 
and virtues, at a season of life unusually early, had attained a lieu- 
tenancy in our navy, and had executed the trusts assigned him with 
such uniform good conduct and efficiency as gained him the entire 
confidence and warm commendations of his superior officers.—All 
his prospects in life were as flattering as could be desired, and, in 
consequence, what is rather uncommon in such cases, the proposed 
union between them was a subject of gratifying expectation, and 
even ardent congratulation to both families, as well as their more 
distant relatives and friends. ‘Thus far all auspices seemed favour- 
able, and never did two parties enter into this holy connection with 
fairer promises of happiness.—Nature seemed to have departed, in 
their favour, from her established laws, and for once, to have caused 
the stream of true love torun smoothly. Their attachment to each 
other was of no vulgar cast; but was consecrated by that charm of 
romance, which alone, after all, in the youthful heart, is the only 
quality, that can ennoble and embalm it, as well as elevate this af- 
fection to its highest state of refinement, and enthusiastic preferen- 
cy. ‘Their eongeniality of feeling, similarity of character, senti- 
ments and principles, as far as similarity in these respects can sub- 
sist between persons of different sexes, their early habits of inter- 
course, their frequent walks and conversations upon the banks of 
the Hudson, that delightful and majestic stream, upon whose bor- 
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ders nature seems to have lavished her richest treasures; at one 
time regaling the eye with her softest and serenest beauties, and at 
another, lifting the mind into wildest rapture by her awful sublimi- 
ties of form and features. Their habitual interchange of tender offi- 
ces, and ardent protestations of unalterable love and unwavering 
fidelity, that so endeared them to each other, that when the time 
arrived in which their mutual wishes were completed, and their 
vows reciprocated at the altar, the description which is given of 
 atieage by the inimitable poet of England, presented to them no 
onger the semblance of fiction, but seemed to be literally realized 
in their own fortunes. Some seasons passed away in this Elysium 
upon earth to both parties. Time bore them on his course in a 
trance of pure and rational enjoyment. Each morning rose upon 
them to refresh and enliven their delight, and each evening cast 
its shades upon the earth, without shadowing their satisfaction, but 
rather enhancing and invigorating it by mingling it with that so- 
briety and sadness of a tender melancholy which render it still more 
refined and exquisite, to a soul attuned to the nicest perceptions of 
pleasure. The close of this, their paradisal year, was crowned with 
the birth of a son, by which event their pleasures were now con- 
summated, and their Eden itself seemed to bloom afresh. But at 
this period it was, when their happiness was at its height, and seem- 
ed to admit of no increase, and, certainly, presented to a devoted 
husband no prospect of diminution, that their fortunes displayed a 
striking spectacle of the instability of all human affairs ; the scene 
around them was changed, their paradise was withered by the touch 
of a destroyer, and their delight exchanged for agony. 

The ancient sages appear to have been unable to account for 
such disastrous reverses in the destinies of virtuous men as that 
which we have now to relate, but by supposing the existence of 
some malignant demons, who, envious and jealous of human hap- 
piness, take delight in exerting a baleful influence in subvertin 
it. The unhappy sway of the human passions, however, an 
their blighting effects upon the affairs of the world, are sufficient 
to explain all the phenomena, without recurrence to a theory 
which would abridge the power of the Almighty, and throw 
discredit upon his infinite benevolence. Man is the fabricator of 
his own misery, and his criminal passions the ‘uries that, without 
admitting the fables of any mythology, rend and torment his bosom, 
and fill his cup of enjoyment with poison. The husband of Letitia 
Rubigné, after the birth of his son, which we have seen consum- 
pat domestic happiness, was called from his peaceful home 
by the summons of his country, to commence one of those long and 
tedious tours of duty on shipboard to which the officers of our ris- 
ing navy are subjected, in which some years are spent in navigat- 
ing the most distant oceans, and sailing from port to port for the 
protection of our commerce and the security of our remote fisheries. 
While absent on the first of these adventures after his contracting 
the ties of domestic life, it was that the serpent stole into his par- 
adise and blasted its peace and happiness forever. The instrument 
of this mischief, too, strange to say, appeared in the most unusual 
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and odious of all possible forms, that of an angel of light, when in 
the character of the seducer of female innocence he was in- 
spired with the fellest purposes, and executing the darkest task, 
that is ever entrusted by the grand adversary of God and man to 
his foulest minions, and great coadjutors in the work of misery and 
ruin. The clergyman of Letitia, a man to whose instructions from 
the pulpit she had listened with incessant satisfaction, and in whose 
unblemished integrity, and exemplary piety, she had long reposed 
implicit trust and confidence, was the monster, who, under the 
peaceful signals of his holy profession, gained access to the closest 
intimacy with this amiable and interesting family ; and by the vil- 
est deception and artifices became the ruin of its mistress. This 
was one among that class of ecclesiastics, who, under the impos- 
ing exterior of uncommon sanctity, conceal the defilement of the 
basest hearts and most abandoned principles ; whose flaming zeal 
in religion as it appears in the eyes of men, instead of springing out 
of the root of vital piety in the heart, is the counterfeit product of 
mere animal heat in constitutional temperament, and the base ma- 
terials of whose nature, far from being melted and moulded into the 
various forms of virtue by the tender offices they perform, and touch- 
ing doctrines they promulge, are only hardened and soldered into 
every species of vice, by the solemnities of religion and the awful 
ministrations of the sanctuary. His personal appearance being en- 
tirely in his favour; master of various and agreeable conversation ; 
of insinuating address and engaging manners, and the absence of 
Letitia’s husband from home inviting him to more frequent visits 
at her house, he insensibly rose in her regard, and while she ap- 
peared to herself only indulging an entertainment in his company, 
which agreeably filled the vacuities of life, she was allowing this 
deceiver opportunities for that more familiar correspondence, which 
a slight degree of acquaintance with the frailties of the human 
heart, and the desperate wickedness of the world, would have 
taught her was extremely dangerous to her peace. It is rendered 
certain by the event, that whatever may have been the artifices he 
employed, or the opposition he encountered from her virtue, his ef- 
forts were crowned with success. This amiable and hitherto spot- 
less lady, uncontaminated even in thought, who had been nurtured 
by pious parents in all the strictest principles of Christian faith and 
morality, whose early life had been passed in unsuspecting inno- 
cence, and to whose mind even the apprehensions of danger were 
unknown, almost unconsciously to herself, and as if by the force of 
charms and irresistible enchantment, now found herself the sordid 
victim of a momentary passion, divested of the true honour and no- 
blest ornament of her sex, the scorn of the unworthy, the pity of 
the deserving, and the foul opprobrium and disgrace of him whom 
above all others she was most anxious to gratify. Her mind had 
always been of a remarkably delicate construction, her conscience 
tremulously sensitive, and her principles entirely correct ; fortitude 
and foresight of danger alone had been wanting, and temptation 
had suddenly approached and she had yielded, to the ruin of her 
peace and happiness forever. It is impossible to describe her an- 
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guish when she awoke from the delirium into which she had been 
thrown by the seductive arts of the destroyer, and the temporary tu- 
mult of passion. The whole face of nature was changed to her vi- 
sion; the cheerful light of the sun assumed a dusky hue, and every 
object it presented looked gloomy. In every eye that caught hers 
she seemed to behold scorn imprinted, and in every sound that was 
uttered she heard the hiss of contempt, although her fall was ‘long 
concealed. Perpetually alarmed, disquieted and agitated with the 
consciousness of her debasement and degradation, and sometimes 
wrought up to the highest pitch of agony, she could find no rest 
for her perturbed spirit ; sleep fled from her pillow, or when visited 
by that forced and morbid slumber which was produced by 
opiates administered for her relief by her medical advisers, every 
form of horror which imagination could shape, haunted her in dis- 
turbed dreams, and renewed with exacerbated force the miseries of 
her waking hours. Her days were consumed in bitterness, and her 
nights in impatience, restlessness, and all the anguish of despair. 
The image of her guilt and shame was the sole object which oc- 
cupied her mind, and vain were all her most strenuous efforts to ex- 
pe it from her remembrance. Her mind was wrought up to too 

igh a pitch of excitement to admit relief from tears. Never did 
any captive more ardently desire to be released from his bondage, 
than she did for death to relieve her sufferings. Nothing but the 
strong sense of religion which had been imprinted on her mind, 
saved her from the more aggravated crime of suicide. The effects 
produced upon her body by the incurable agony of her soul are 
readily conceived. Her countenance was changed, her complexion 
faded, her features became depressed and fallen, her eye was dimm- 
ed and her form emaciated. Transformed into the shadow of her 
former self, she lost all interest in the concerns of life; the smiles 
of that infant which before enlivened her solitary hours, and awoke 
all the tender joys of a mother, now only brought her guilt to more 
lively recollection, and was allowed to indulge its unheeded sport. 
During the day she would wander from place to place in quest of 
some alleviation of suffering, but in vain; for she could not escape 
from her own thoughts, or that wheel of fire upon which they mov- 
ed; and at night, rising from her thorny bed, she would wander 
through the rooms of her house, or in the open grounds, insensible 
of cold or heat, although without her usual apparel, or sometimes, 
sit in a solitary corner, brooding over her sorrows, vainly petition- 
ing for death, and languishing for the grave as a refuge from her 
miseries. 

Thus she passed several months in hopeless despondency, and 
inconsolable grief, to the disconcertion of her parents and friends, 
who could never penetrate the source of her dejection, and found 
all their attempts fruitless to mitigate her sorrows, when she receiv- 
ed a letter from her husband, giving information that he had return- 
ed from his voyage, and was upon his journey to visit his place of 
residence. Her parents and friends had very naturally concluded 
that the extreme dejection of her spirits, and her unaccountable dis- 
quietude, arose out of the absence of a husband to whom she was 
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fondly attached ; and were now consoled with the expectation, that 
when she saw him safely returned, the burthen that oppressed her 
mind would be removed, and she would be restored to her former 
health, vivacity and enjoyment. This hope, however, was unavoid- 
ably disappointed. When his return was announced she was thrown 
into violent convulsions, shrieked with emotion and refused to see 
him. She could not sustain the sight of a tender husband, whom 
she had so egregiously injured. Information of this her reluctance 
to give him the welcome he anticipated, at first filled him with sur- 
prise and astonishment, not unmingled with resentment. But when 
those dark surmises about the cause of her extraordinary conduct, 
which had been whispered abroad, and which were now confirmed 
by her refusal to receive her husband, were reported to him, his 
sensations were scarcely less agonizing than hers. After his first 
painful agitation had subsided, although he determined that her un- 
faithfulness to the marriage vows had lost her irretrievably to him- 
self, and occasioned an utter forfeiture of all her claims as his wife 
and the mistress of his family, yet his deep-rooted love and tender 
compassion for her wretched situation so far prevailed over his in- 
dignation, that he was desirous of affording her all the support, pro- 
tection and consolation in his power. He had remarked in her cor- 
tespondence with him, during the latter time of his absence, a 
strange alteration in the style of her letters. There no longer ap- 
peared in them the same strain of liberal thought and generous sen- 
timent, the same air of confidence in her title to his respect, or 
warm protestations of devoted attachment to his person, the same 
spirit of cheerfulness and gratitude to Heaven for the peculiar hap- 

iness of her lot, or the same frank avowal of a deep solicitude for 

is welfare, and anxiety and impatience for his return. Her ideas 
had become less coherent, and her command of language less hap- 
py; her open and ingenuous disclosure of all her emotions and 
shades of sentiment had disappeared, and her mind seemed to be 
confused and disquieted by some secret grief which she was unwil- 
ling to reveal, These appearances and changes of style had greatly 
surprised and affected him, and at last induced him to hasten his 
preparations for his return. No language can paint his disappoint- 
ment and chagrin when he became convinced that the pure and 
lovely being whom he had left as spotless as an angel, and tri- 
umphing in all the honours of most flattering hopes of life ; the wo- 
man in whose person and society he had centered all his anticipa- 
tions of domestic bliss, was thus stripped of her honours, soiled by 
the polluting touch of a seducer, and rendered forever an object at 
which the finger of scorn would be pointed. In his first moments 
of indignation, and stung with a sense of insupportable wrong, he 
felt inclined to take the life of the impostor, and shed his blood as 
an expiation for his foul offence against the laws both of God and 
man. Upon more mature reflection, however, this purpose was 
wisely relinquished, since it would only have more extensively bla- 
zoned abroad the disgrace of his wife; have sharpened his own 
chagrin and mortification ; have thrown society into greater tumult 
and agitation; and in spite of his full conviction that as severe a 
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punishment as this was richly merited by the culprit, have left a re- 
membrance in his bosom, which like a wound would have ulcerat- 
ed, bled and proved incurable during the whole of his future life. 

The final catastrophe to his wife and family was one of the most 
gloomy and afflictive scenes ever exhibited in the private annals of 
mankind. Both her body and mind had been so long worn down 
and exhausted with restlessness, perturbation and inquietude, that 
when operated upon by this new and powerful cause of excitement, 
the return of her husband, she sank under it and became frightfully 
insane. In her paroxysms of madness, sometimes she would vent 
their force in the bitterest self-accusations and imprecations upon 
her destroyer; and at others, in pouring forth lamentations of her 
unhappy fate, usually in the most touching songs she had committed 
to memory, relative to love, marriage, and the perfidies of lovers, 
insomuch that her tones would vibrate upon the hearts of her com- 
panions, and awake them to the deepest commisseration. Her situ- 
ation soon demanded that she should be conveyed to a hospital, in 
which she remained some months, and from which she was at last 
released by one day seizing the opportunity of eluding the vigilance 
of her attendants, ascending to the top of a very large and high 
building, casting herself from its roof, and being dashed to pieces. 
Her husband, with heart rent asunder by her dreadful destiny, had 
her remains conveyed to a respectable place of interment, and her 
funeral obsequies as privately celebrated as possible. A decent 
monument was afterwards erected over her ashes, with the inscrip- 
tion, alluding to the unhappy events of her life— 


Reader! learn from the fate of her whose ashes 
lie beneath this monument, to avoid 
more solicitously than death, 
the first step in vice, 


NESTOR, 


THE NEWS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue following paragraphs, under the head of provincial news, were written 
more than half’ a century since. 

It is, sometimes, well to go back to what are called Old Times. It is well 
to revive the memory of those who greatly contributed to the establishment 
and glory of this country. We forget ourselves, and whence we originated. 
Our lives are absorbed in common things, and our liberties perilled by com- 
mon men, and our ancestry forgotten for commonplace selfinterest. We 
should go back to better days ; we should remember what has been and be a 
part of it. The virtues of the past may be revived, but there is no atone- 
ment for national sinus. 

“The partiality for English literature is still exceedingly strong in AmER- 
ica. Of French or German compositions, whether in the original language 
or translated, there are, comparatively, few imported into the Unirep States, 
For English productions, there is a passion that seems to discourage, by slight- 
ing, the efforts of native American genius. Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, several of the most useful British publications of the year 1798 have 
been reprinted at Boston, New York, and Pattapetrnta. And, as some of 
the literary remains of antiquity, which were, perhaps, little esteemed in the 
age of their primary publication, have accidentally become to us of extraor- 
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dinary value, so distance of place, operating somewhrt like remoteness of time, 
several novels and other pieces, the offspring of British dullness, which seem- 
ed here to fall dead-born from the press, have been quickened into new life 
beyond the Atlantic.* That unwieldy, confused, and inaccurate compilation, 
the Encyccora#pia Barrannica, when some years reprinted at Philadelphia, 
was enlarged with many additions, explanatory of the appearances of nature, 
and of the state of the arts, and the condition of human life in America. A 
SUPPLEMENT to that compilation is now issuing from the American press; and 
it is to be filled, in a considerable proportion, with articles originally Amer- 
ican, which we should be well pleased to read in Britain. 

“The Americans appear to be passionately fond of theatrical entertain- 
ments. At Boston there are, at least, two theatres. New Yorx and Puite 
ADELPHIA have, in a like manner, their theatres, and their companies of com- 
edians. ‘They repeat all our favourite new plays, as svon as copies of these 
can be procured from London: And they make, now and then, some eflorts 
of original dramatic composition. Having heard of Buonaparte’s expedition 
to Egypt, they produced, on a theatre at Boston, in the month of April last, 
a new piece named Buonaparte IN Eeyrrt, which was received, by the audi- 
ence, with passionate applause. <A favourite entertainment, representing the 
manners of the Inpians, has been likewise produced by the dramatic genius 
of America, since the beginning of the present year. Among the comedians, 
are several persons who were formerly known as actors at the provincial the- 
atres in Britain.t A Mr and Mrs Hopexinson enjoy, at this time, extraor- 
dinary dramatic celebrity in Boston. 

“ The Reverend Jexemian Bevxnap, already known in Britain as an Amer- 
jean author, has recently published a work under the title of American Bioe- 
RaPHY, Which relates the lives of persons who have been distinguished in 


*Is it not wonderful that the same system exists even at the present mo- 
ment, in the meridian, almost, of the nineteenth century? Is it not, to the 
last degree, strange that they, who call themselves independent, will be slaves? 
As a nation we have existed long enough to maintain our own integrity—to 
rely upon our own resources—to vindicate our rights—and support our 
own men of letters. But—not so—our people are too religious to be honest 
—too interested to be free—too bigoted to be liberal—too vain to be instruct- 
ed. We reflect on the past, and anticipate the future—but consider not the 

resent. It both grieves and angers us to behold our progress. How far 

ave we advanced in all that becomes men since our fathers fought on Bun- 
ker Hill, or conquered at Yorktown? We have become a great nation! an 
empire! Well—-are we better—wiser—happier—more independent than 
when we lived under the colonial government of what is most profanely call- 
ed the mother country? No, The system is the same; we are subject 
(with the exception of universal suffrage, which is a universal curse) to the 
same impositions, violations of liberty, iniquitous elections and arbitrary en- 
forcements as ever. 

t Another instance of our prostitution—another example of our wretched 
subjection to foreign dominance! Can nothing be good or great which comes 
net from England? Must the posterity of the arrogating great be little? 
Can a hemisphere degrade and adulterate the transatlantic? Enough has 
been said, long ago, to teach us, if we would be taught. Why are we mimies 
—why not ourselves? Because, being republicans, we are monarchists at 
heart and think more of the coronation of little Vicroria than of our own rights 
and liberties. 

We are creatures of impulse, of caprice, of haughty self-glorification. 
No confidence exists in our own minds—no personal assurance—no proud self= 
reliance. We are the things that others created—the seekers after approba- 
tion—not the originators of what is great and good. 

When shall we have Native Acrors, who will rival a Garrick? When 
shall we cease to import what may be homeborn? When shall we learn the 
true dignity and honour of men ?—A man with half a soul could answer—when 
we cease to be apes and fools—when the cisatlantics are themselves and the 
transatlantics abide in their own island. 
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America, as adventurers, statesmen, philosophers, divines, warriors, authors, 
&c. It has been very favourably received in America; and, we should not 
be ill-pleased to see it reprinted in London. Biography is, confessedly, one of 
the most interesting forms in which historical information can be communi- 
cated: And, it is of great importance for instruction, as well of the present 
age, as of posterity, that facts and characters should be commemorated, while 
they are still recent, in as many different modes as possible of legitimate lite 
erary composition. 

“ Major-General Hearn, well known in the war which dismembered the 
American Provinces from the British Empire, has lately published, at New 
Yorx, Memoirs of his Own Lifes Wasuineton encouraged General Heats 
in his design of publishing these memoirs. ‘The people of America have re- 
ceived the book with general curiosity and favour. It is a valuable addition to 
the former records of the transactions of one of the most memorable wars 
which have been ever waged among mankind.* 

“ America, as is well known, has lately suffered very much from pestiler- 
tial and epidemical distempers. The attention of its medical practitioners has, 
on this account, been strongly directed to investigate the origin of such dis 
tempers, and to find a method for their cure. A Mr Catpwe t has recente 
ly published a book, upon this subject, which appears to possess some merit. 
Other medical publications, upon similar subjects, have, also, newly appeared 
in America. It is from that quarter of the world we are to expect the first 
completely satisfactory information concerning the causes, the symptoms, and 
the cure of the diseases peculiar to America, and the West Indian Islands, 
How much might a Hippocrates, arising in that hemisphere, contribute to 
the establishment of a truly useful and permanent system of American med- 
ical practice! How sureiy would he establish a reputation grand and unper- 
ishing as that of the Coan Sage! 

“Great attention has been lately given towards the improvement of the 

lice economy in the American capitals. Among the :atest publications at 

ew York, are two Reports, by two gentlemen of the names of Weston and 
Browne, on the possibility of introducing the river Bronx to water and cleanse 
that city.t 

“ Two valuable maps of Chesapeak Bay, and the Susquehannah River, are 
among the latest hydrographical publications in America. In this department 
the Americans have yet, much to do. But, in a region where there are such 


*Beyond all doubt a memorable war. But who remembers it or its just effect ? 
Who is the better, wiser, happier now for all the sufferings, sacrifices and 
perils of Washington and his heroic compatriots ? We enjoy less true liberty 
than the English—less pleasure than the French—less intellectual amplitude 
and vastness of mind’s enjovment than the Germans. The excesses of licen- 
tiousness are common enough—the triumphs of physical power are prover- 
bial among us—but where exists the independence of the spirit—the right to 
investigate, the privilege of strict inquisition, the legal allowance of strong, 
quick and deep searching thought? Nowhere within our knowledge. Empi- 
rics of every name abound ; but where the hydra fronts of a thousand quacks 
appear, not a solitary head, that contains God’s spirit, is lifted from the dull 
Lagune in whose slime we are buried. 

t This is a project which has been agitated for more than half a century ; 
yet not even the first steps towards its accomplishment have been made! 
The inhabitants of Gotham are a wonderful people—most magnificent and 
memorable in all works of beauty and utility! ‘The hydrants that conduct 
the Bronx are infinitely superiour to those which throw the waters of the 
Schuylkill through Philadelphia ; and the reservoir beyond St Mark’s Place 
has no equal in Baltimore! ‘lhe aquatic operations of New York are un- 
paralleled! So much for British bigotry! So much for the overbearing in- 
sular haughtiness, which, first, averred its omnipotence, and being conquered, 
next asserted its right to oversee and overawe us as the Fatherland—as the 
originator of us all. Away with this preposterous audacity? Away with the 
silly pretensions of vagabondizing foreigners! Let us be something or no- 
body ; eunuchs are neither one nor the other. 
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extensive tracts of land to be measured and divided among new possessors ; 
so many bays, creeks, navigable rivers, lakes, and such an extent of coast, to 
be surveyed ; so many mills to be erected, canals to be cut, bridges to be built, 
and harbours to be formed, it is impossible that the profession of civit ENGI- 
NEERS should not speedily become numerous and eminent. ‘The labours of 
the members of this profession will, the most successfully, complete our knows 
ledge of the topography of America, and of the hydrography of its rivers and 
coasts. 

“ Theological literature occupies a respectable place among the new pro- 
ductions from the presses of America. Dr Samuel Slanhope Smiru, president 
of the college of New Jersey, has, within these few months, published a vol- 
ume of very valuable sermons. Dr Smith is well known to the philosophical 
naturalists of Europe by his admirable essay on the origin of the varieties in 
the human species. He is one of the ablest and most elegant writers that have, 
as yet, done honour to American literature. We should be highly pleased to 
see his sermons reprinted in London. ‘The sermons of Dr Ciarxe, a late cler- 
gyman of Boston, are about to be published by subscription. The publication 
seems to be intended, by his surviving hearers, as a tribute to the memory of 
their departed pastor. Morse, the geographer of America, lately published 
a Fast Day Sermon, which has been reprobated by some American critics, as 
not less hostile to jacobin principles than if it had been written to be preached 
in some English cathedral.—So much for the American literature of the first 
four months of the vear 1798. 

“A novel, under the title of Artaur Mervyn 3; or, Memoirs of the Year 
1793, was lately published at Philadelphia. It engaged, im a considerable de- 
gree, the notice of the Philadelphian Public. The Author is described, in the 
title, as a nalive citizen of that capital. Perhaps, it is recommended, not so 
much by its merits in the character of a work of imagination, as by allusions 
to the politics or artificial manners of the times.” 

“Theological, or perhaps, atheistical speculation still employs, at times, the 
cogitations of the profound thinkers in Pennsylvania. A new work of this 
sort, named Lellers on the Existence and Character of the Deity, has lately 
appeared at Philadelphia. The book itself we have not seen; but there seems 
to be a sort of religious indecency in the very title, which could hardly, as we 
should think, have fallen from an author that meant well to theism. 

«© A Mr Provp has recently published at Philadelphia, a History of Penn- 
sylvan‘a, which might perhaps be reprinted in London, with both commercia' 
and literary advantage. 

“The political ribaldry of a Philadelphian newswriter, of the name of 
Coseertt, but assuming the fictitions name of Peter Porcupine appears to 
us to have received greatly too much encouragement from Britain. To em- 
ploy such wretched instruments for any political purpose, is, certainly, just as 
if one should adopt the catcall, instead of the trumpet, as an instrument of 
martial music. We are, therefore, not ill pleased to announce, that Mr Peter 
Porcupine has just been satirized in a piece named the Porcupiniap, and 
published at Philadelphia, by Marruew Carey, a scribbler of his own kid- 
nev. 

Dr Benxsamin Smita Barron has delivered before the Puttosornican 
Society at Puiiadelphia, an oration on the origin, the languages, and the 
physical structure, of the American Indians—which was highly admired by 
the hearers ; and is to be speedily published. 

“An agicultural work of considerable value has been lately published at 
Charlestown, under the title of Observations on the Cullure of Cotton, by 


* Thus did the haughty Briton talk of works that are immortal, thus early 
began the system of jealousy and depreciation which has existed and prevail- 
ed, infinitely to our dishonour, until the present hour. Who among all living 
English authors can rival Brockden Brown in analysis of character, vigour of 
pourtraiture, vividness of conception, or strength of execution? Yet, because 
he was an American, he was worthless—he was a republican and therefore 
despised—he was a man of genius not Briton-born, and by consequence a 
mere thing of theday! But his name is now imperishable, ‘* Woe be to those 
who judge for they shall be judged”! 
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Lewis Durre, of Georgetown, South Carolina. The same distractions in 
the French West India Islands, which have contributed to make the produce 
of the British West Indies so remarkably valuable, during the progress of the 
present war must, no doubt, have encouraged, in the Southern territories of 
the American States, an unusual attentivn to the culture of those vegetables 
which were, before, more or less common to them with the West Indian Isles. 

“The common law of England is still, by the concession of the legislatures, 
and the custom of the courts, almost in full force in America. Yet, the course 
of government and jurisdiction cannot but gradually create, in the United 
States, a practical law peculiar to themselves, and which must be a ramifica~ 
tion from the law of England, as that of England is from the Feudal Law, 
the parent of all the different forms of legislature and jurisprudence which 
subsist throughout Europe. For America, this peculiar jurisprudence begins 
to be formed by the successive acts of the legislatures, and more particularly 
by the recorded arguments and decisions of the courts. One of the most ime 
portant publications that has been presented for sale at Philadelphia, within 
these last few months, is, Reports by a Mr. Dacuas, of Cases which have 
been decided upon inthe Supreme Court in the United States. In truth, there 
can be no publications more valuable than such reports as these. They are, 
at once, collections of precedents to guide the lawyer; and to the philosopher 
and the historian, records the most interesting, of the state of industry, com- 
merce, manners, and opinions. 

“In the perusal of the newspapers and other periodical publications of 
America, there is only one thing that strikes us very remarkably, as giving 
them, in its instance, a superiority to those of England. The American 
ADVERTISEMENTS are universally written with a simplicity, a clearness, a pre- 
cision, a brevity, and by consequence, an elegance. which we in vain, look for 
in the advertisement columns of an English, an Irish, or a Scottish newspaper. 

“It is curious to remark, how that in every country the public diversions 
take their character from the peculiarities of trade and industry, and from the 
ordinary modes of life. We observe it mentioned, as an extraordinary inte- 
resting exhibition, which attracted general and eager attention; that a female 
harlequin, of the theatre, leaped through a Ho@sHeap of fire !!!” 


THE BIRTH OF THE YEAR. 


From the abyss of ages come thou forth, 

New Year of Hope! in robes of light and love, 
And shed upon the changed and darkened earth, 
The ethereal hues that ever bloom above ! 

Come forth, ve destined days, and gently move 
Along the dreamland of youth’s gay romance, 
And, with a prophet’s holy gladness, prove 

The visions true that glitter in your glance, 

As on to years of joy their fairy steps advance! 


Deep shadows hide revealments of events 
That brood within thy bosom ; but thy knell 
Sounds through the solitudes of being, whence 
Time startles on our gaze, the doom to tell 
Of myriads trembling o’er the last farewell ; 
And vague presages of the awakened mind 
O’er the broad skirts of thy cloud banner swell, 
And voiceless prophecies float on the witid 

To bid the evil fear—the good to be resigned. 


Night’s wailing wind moans o’er the withered grass, 

The grain is garnered, and the shrinking flock 

With bowed heads quiver as the frost-fiends pass, 

And seek the shelter of the beetling rock ; 

The leafless woods with dismal voices mock __ 

The storm king as he rides through cheerless skics, 
VOL. IX.—NO XXXVIII. 12 
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And the deep mountain feels the rushing shock 
Of winter, on whose bosom nature dies, , . 
And birds, leaves, flowers and streams forsake their pleasantries. 


The son of toil from mead and field retires, 

Stores the rich maize and serves the generous steed, 
Content with health, good fame and honest sires, 

Who know not wealth, remorse, nor bitter need ; 

While, ’mid the city’s pomp, wrung bosoms bleed, 

And riot laughs ’mid naked misery’s cries, 

Trembling with anguish like a desert reed, 

And plumed and gorgeous fashion flaunts the skies 

With mockeries of earth’s woe and glittering pageantries, 


This hath been ever ; obdurate pride preludes 

The burglar’s dark atrocities, and crithe 

Haunts the pale prodigal, and in silence broods 

O’er midnight deeds that steep the heart of time ; 

Condemned and banished from hope’s sunny clime, 

Wedded to guilt by desolation’s curse, 

Youth’s better thoughts and manhood’s aim sublime 

Vanish before Despair—Sin’s deathbed nurse— 

And leave the victim where no change could make him worse. 


Bring forth the criminal, stern Justice ! hale 

The offender to atone for edicts broken ! 

Who comes? the quivering outcast, wild and pale? 
No, ’t is Society, whose voice hath spoken 

Ruin to hopelessness, and many a token, 

*Mid its vain blazon, ratifies the deed ! 

But who shall doom the tyrant, whom no ken 

Can trace, or power condemn? Let Justice read 
The uttered will of God and see the victim bleed. 


Time to the cold extortioner can bring 

No joy but gold, no profit but increase ; 

Ne’er can his heart with heaven’s emotion spring 
To shield the friendless and shed holy peace 

On life’s wild ocean! For the golden fleece, 
Though th’ Argos’ slave, he suffers, toils and bends 
To baseness, courts contempt, and may not cease 
To feast on agonies, making fit amends 

For a hoar age of guilt by bribery when it ends, 


But years on poverty confer the bliss 

Of a near close, and guide the weary soul, 
Through penitence, to meet th’ Earth-King’s kiss 
With an abiding faith, that may controul 

The dread and awe that o’er all spirits roll ; 
Wearied by toil uncheered, the child of grief 
Resigns his portion of earth’s bitter dole, 

Wraps his worn thoughts in blest religion’s sheaf, 
And lies down to his rest, secure of long relief, 


Ye hasten on, devoted days! and bear 

Change, trial, peril on your awful wings ; 

Unsuccoured suffering and unwitnessed care, 

The wreck of empires and the fall of kings! 

Oh, thickly crowd most dread imaginings 

Of all that man must bear ere love can link 

The amities of life—ere mercy’s springs, 

Unsealed, flow forth for passion’s slaves to drink, 

And men, from bondage freed, may utter what they think. 
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Beautiful Vision! Poesy hath had 

Her multitude of dreams—her holy bowers, 

Creatures of purity and brightness, clad 

With the soul’s sunshine, crowned by deathless flowers, 
Breathing heaven’s jay, and leading on the Hours— 
But none so fair as this—oh, who shull see 

The maranatha broken? the dark towers 

Of insult and oppression low ? or be, 

When dawns the day of peace {rom heaven’s eternity? 


Patience, meantime, must wait on power, and pride 

Hurl back reflected scorn, and wisdom hold 

Counsel with freedom. Duty hath defied 

Ancient authority, and, mild yet bold, 

The unanswering tyrant on his throne controuled ; 

And conscious virtue in an adverse time 

May triumph, and to love all hatred mould, 

Endure reproach, and bear the charge of crime, 

¥et in the elysium dwell of hallowed thought sublime. —* 





ALBERT DURER.* 


We should not hold the duties we have undertaken to be duly discharged, 
did we not afford our readers the means of estimating the impassioned admi- 
ration, the reverential love now felt in Germany for what is deemed the es- 

cial German School of Painting, and for the Old German and Netherland 

ainters. We, therefore, gladly embrace the opportunity of so doing, offered 
by the little volume now beiore us, which, though it bears the date of 1828, 
has but lately fallen in our way. 

These “ Relics of Albert Durer” are published in the form of an Annual ; 
and as such it might have oT our notice, or seemed only fit to be thrown 
in with its fellows. But this Nuremberg Taschenbuch is entitled to a differ- 
ent degree of respect, both from the high interest everywhere attached to 
the name of Albert Durer, and {rom it appearing almost in the light of a 
monument raised to his honour, by the venerable and beautiful old city, which 
still glories in ber artist’s lame, preserves every memorial of his former presence, 
every indication of his being her own, But ere we proceed to examine the 
Relics themselves, we must speak of the early cultivation and condition of the 
arts among our ‘Teutonic kindred, and the rise of the existing passion for the 
Old German School of painting: things so blended that they must be treated 
oe for the old masters seems to have originally manifested itself un- 
der the collecting form, and the best gallery of their works extant is that 
which was the first bezun by two gentlemen of the name of Boisserée, The 
brothers Boisserée were merchants, who did not suffer their pursuit of wealth 
to induce neglect of mental culture. During the dispersion, | poppin upon 
the French conquests, of all such church and convent works of art as 6 ge 
seized fur the Louvre Gallery, Boisserée, in the way of perpen ote ed up 
cheaply some old German and Flemish paintings. ‘Their ss ancy — 
touched by their acquisition. ‘The cleaning reparations, — ora ee a- 
ble resale, heightened their sense of the merit of their — mas an 4 ey 

radually conceived so ardent a passion for the neglected early . _— an 
Ginna artists, that from a casual picture-dealing rg thev a 
the most enlightened and the most indefatigable zealous pen - leir 
labours and exertions have been crowned with success, an : me “ys 
afier a first translerence from Heidelberg to Stuttgard, purchased by 


: ; P . he 
* Reli t Durer, dedicated to his Admirers. A Pocket-Book for t 
Bie occasion of his third Centenary Celebration. 
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King of Bavaria, is said to be unrivalled. It is entirely composed of the works 
of the Old German and Low Country artists, and if it does not contain all 
their masterpieces, possesses specimens of all their excellencies, and by its ju- 
dicious selection and arrangement is calculated to delight those amateurs who 
sympathize with its collectors, to gratily and to afford the student of the his- 
tory or the science of painting the happiest possible field for prosecuting his 
inquiries. Boisserée has rendered a farther service to the arts by the publica- 
tiva of a series of admirably executed lithograph copies, finely coloured, of the, 
originals of which this Gallery is composed, thereby enabling foreign amateurs 
and their own countrymen, to form a correct notion of its merit and value. 
Although they, perhaps, hardly do justice to John Van Eyck, since they 
cannot display the brilliancy and clearness of colouring which constitute one, if 
not the chief, of the excellences of that master, they form a most instructive 
exhibition of the varieties and progress of the Flemish and German schoois, 
in drawing, composition, and expression. In all these points they establish 
fully the immense superiority of Albert Durer over his German predecessors 
and contemporaries, showing him amply endowed with the art of telling his 
story and with the soul and inspiration of a painter. 

This gallery, always most liberally shown, drew, perhaps, even in its incip- 
ient state the attention of patriotic lovers of the arts, and German authors 
began to write of German artists. ‘The first who, to the best of our know- 
ledge, zealously took up the subject was that mighty veteran of literature, 
who for more than half a century, exercised an influence unexampled, over 
the taste and opinions of his countrymen, and indeed of a large portion of 
Europe,—we mean Goéthe. From that great author’s periodical, entitled 
Heftiieber Kunst und Alterthum ( Papers upon Art and Antiquity,) we shall 
take the liberty of borrowing much of what we have to say upon the subject. 

When the Fine Arts, banished by political convulsions and the devastations 
of war from Italy, took refuge at Constantinople, in a Grecce far unlike the 
Hellas that had given them birth, they assumeda_ peculiar character, which 
Goéthe terms ‘‘ the gloomy oriental aridity,” and describes as chiefly marked in 
painting by stiff symmetrical composition, a gilded background, and a Moorish 
or Ethiopian complexion, distinctively and habitually given to the representations 
of our Saviour and the virgin ;—whence this last strange peculiarity was de- 
rived he professes himself unable to explain. He conceives this Byzantine 
school of painting to have prevailed in all those parts of Germany which were 
sufficiently polished to value the Fine Arts, and especially on the wealthy and 

pulous banks of the Rhive, having been there introduced either by pictures 

rought from Constantinople, or by painters educated in that Metropolis, then 
boasting itself the only Christian seat of luxury, refinement, learning, and cul- 
tivation. This lasted until the thirteenth century, of which era Goéthe says; 


* But now a gladsome feeling of nature breaks suddenly through, and that 
not as a mere imitation of individual reality; it is a genial revelling of the eye- 
sight, as though then first opening upon the sensible world. Apple-cheeked 
boys and girls, egg-shaped faces of men and women, comfortable looking old 
men with flowing or curly beards, the whole race good, pious, and cheerful, and 
although sufficiently individualized, collectively embodied by a delicate and 
tender pencil. So with respect to the colours. These are cheerful, clear, aye 
and powerful too, without especial harmony, but likewise without gaudiness, 
and always agreeable and pleasing to the eye.” 


_ The painters to whom Goéthe bestows these praises, he nevertheless con- 
siders as mere improvers upon the Byzantine school, to which they still indus 
bitably belonged—we are not even sure whether they had discarded the uns 
accountable negro complexion—and John Van Eyck was the first who fully 
emancipated himself {rom its trammels. Him he calls a preéminent man, and 
says further: 


“We do not for an instant hesitate to place our Eyck in the first class of 
those whom nature has endowed with pictorial faculties. His compositions 


— great truth and loveliness. He was a right-thinking and right-feeling 
artist.’ 
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Upon an artist thus eulogized by Goéthe—to say nothing of the herd of 
minor and more extravagant encomiasts—an artist who was the real founder 
of the Flemish school of painting, and is believed to have materially influenc- 
ed the art even in Italy, we must dwell for a few minutes, notwithstanding 
he be not our immediate subject. 

John Van Eyck was a native of the Netherlands, and although considerable 
discrepancy of opinion exists as to the precise dates of his birth and death, it 
is certain that he was alive, and at the height of his celebrity, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. He had then discarded the gilt background, 
substituting landscape, buildings, or whatever best suited his subject ; had re- 
jected the established formal symmetry of composition, and, whether his pre- 
decessors had or had not ventured on such an innovation, he was in the habit 
of giving every beauty of colour as well as of feature to the divine persons he 
depicted. His chief merits were fidelity to truth and nature, just expression, 
correct drawing of his heads, careful and high finishing, great beauty, bright- 
ness, and clearness of colouring, and especially a skill in composition, then 
and there at least previously unknown, by which he not only told the story 
he meant to represent, but, introducing into his landseape background some 
totally unconnected incident of ordinary life, gave a singular air of reality to 
the whole. His faults were an ignorance of anatomy that made his draw- 
ing of body and limbs as defective as that of his heads was good, great stiff- 
ness of attitude and drapery, a want of blending in his colours, and a total 
absence of all aspiration alter ideal beauty or sublimity. The very qualities 
by the way, good and bad, that might have been expected in the founder of 
the Flemish school, 

These faults are admitted by the warmest of Van Eyck’s modern admirers, 
though the Genoese, Facius, says that he was esteemed the first painter of 
his day. ‘This superlative praise from an Italian appears, however, less extra- 
ordinary when we recollect that the dark and hard school of Cimabue, then 
prevailing in Italy, must have given peculiar eflect to the brilliancy and clear- 
ness of the Netherlander’s colouring. But there is another circumstance, ex- 
traneous to his skill as an artist, that might very materially influence the judg- 
ment of his contemporaries, and of which we must briefly speak ere we dis- 
miss this able and accomplished man. 

It was long generally believed that John Van Eyck was the first discoverer 
and inventor of the art of oil-painting, all his predecessors having mixed their 
colours with water, and secured their preservation by different varnishes 
dried upon the pictures in the sun. ‘This opinion originated with Vasari, who 
relates a long story concerning the rise of the invention, from the disaster that 
befel a picture carefully finished by Van Eyck, which split with the sun’s heat 
while the varnish was drying. Vasari goes on to state, that the mortified 
painter, who was skilled in chemistry, such as the science then was, forthwith 
applied himself to seek some mode of mixing his colours that should super- 
sede the use of sundried varnish, and found linseed oil, duly prepared, to answer 
his purpose. Vasari further names the two favourite scholars of the discove- 
rer, namely Roger of Bruges, and Antonello da Mesina, an Italian, attracted 
to the Low Countries by the fame of Van Eyck, to whom he at length impar- 
ted his secret, and through whom, after vears of concealment and some death- 
bed revelations, it was finally made public. 

In later and more critical times the truth of this whole story has been 
questioned. Authors of all countries have attacked Vasari; a treatise upon 
oil painting, written in the tenth or eleventh century, by a monk named 
Rogerus, has been discovered; and Bernardo di Domenici, in his Lives of 
Neapolitan Painters and Architects, published in 1744, speaks of an oil paint- 
ing bearing the date of 1309, a period when Van Eyck was certainly unborn. 
We love not controversy, and the investigation of this matter would require 
us to wade throngh piles of dull volumes, leaving us at the end of our labours 
little more enlightened upon the subject than we are now; when we incline 
to think that oil colours had been used by early painters, but in an imperfect 
manner, perhaps equal with the varnishes used for water colours, requiring 
tu be dried in great heat, and that Van Eyck’s discovery was a mode of pre- 
paring the oil that enabled it to dry without heat. We, moreover, conceive 
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with Goéthe, that he devised a mode of using oil, which gave his colours the 
clearness so much admired in his pictures. 

John Van Eyck was followed by a constant succession of painters formed 
in his school, whom we may pass unnoticed, our object being merely to show 
the state of the arts north of the Alps prior to Albert Durer. In order to do 
which completely, we must now turn to another part of the subject, and men- 
tion a curious, and we believe, exclusively German regulation, touching the 
social condition of the votaries both of the arts and of the muses, which could 
not but powerfully act upon their genius, taste and feelings ; and which, a pri- 
ori, might well have induced the conclusion, that never by any, the remotest 
possibility, could Germany produce poet, painter, or sculptor. 

These creative spirits, “ of imagination all compact,” poets, painters, and 
sculptors, were constituted into regular guilds, or incorporated companies, ag 
carpenters, blacksmiths, haberdashers, and other trades, The youthful aspi- 
rant, deemed by his parents or himself'a genius, was formally bound to a mas— 
ter of his craft, and subjected to all the bye-laws, in Germany many and 
whimsical, applicable to common apprentices and journeymen, ere he could be 
admitted a master, and set up in trade on his own account. Freedom or mas- 
tership was earned by a specimen of the candidate’s skill in his business, In 
poetry this skill was, we know, appreciated more by the observance of arbi- 
trary rules, and the management of mechanical difficulties, than by the imagi- 
nation or passion displayed, and the same spirit would probably prevail in the 
painters’ company. 

Turn we now to Albert Durer, whom Germany still esteems one of the 
brightest jewels in her crown of fame, and who in all other countries, if not 
regarded with such passionate enthusiasm, is admired as an extraordinary 
man. Asa painter, he is universally allowed to have excelled in conception, 
in composition, in fertility of invention, in brillianey of colouring, and in high 
finish ; to have drawn correctly, if somewhat stiffly ; and to have reformed, 
if he did not found, the German school of painting. It must be recollected 
that, in the fifleenth century, facility of intercourse and consequent diffusion 
of knowledge were not what they are in the nineteenth; and the German 
school had not yet adopted the improvements of the Flemish. Durer’s 
pictures, for the most part crowded with figures, are still preserved in great 
numbers in public and private galleries, even in Italy. What remain 
to us form, however, a very small part of what he produced, the works of the 
older masters having in Germany suffered cruclly from the insane iconoclastic 
zeal of some of the fanatical sects which there swarmed at the era of the re- 
formation. As an engraver, Albert Durer raised the art from infancy to a de- 
gree of perfection that has only in late years been surpassed. Vasari pro- 
nounces some of his woodcuts so good, that in many respects it would be 
impossible todo better. Anda recent English author says, “It would per- 
haps be difficult to select a more perfect specimen of executive excellence than 
his print of St Jerome, dated 1514.” Albert Durer, moreover, carved in 
wood and in ivory ; studied and understood the arts in all branches immedi- 
ately or remotely influencing his own; and wrote treatises, translated into 
Latin, French, and Italian, upon perspective, anatomy, geometry, architec- 
ture, and the science of fortification, as well as upon painting and sculpture. 
And all this was accomplished in a life considerably shorter than that usually 
allotted to man, inasmuch as he who achieved the whole died at the age of 
57, of a disease, however irksome, seldom fatal, namely, a penurious and ter- 
magant wife. 

We will now open the little volume, to which all we have hitherto said has 
been but an introduction. It is illustrated with four engravings, namely, of 
Albert Durer’s portrait from his own pencil, of his house, most religiously 
preserved by the.Nurembergers as he inhabited it, of his tomb, and of that 
of his friend, Wilibald Pirkheimer, a man of consequence in his day, whose 
wealth, high character and literary connections, afforded the humbler artist 
his best means of cultivation. ‘The portrait offers a happy exemplification of 
the painter’s merits and defects. Even in the print, we perceive the beauti- 
po high finish of the painting; the resemblance is manifestly of the kind 
called a speaking likeness ; the fentuiges, the flesh, the mild and tranquil intel- 
lectual expression are perfect ; the hair is incomparable; and yet the effect 
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of the whole is rather unpleasing, from its inconceivable stiffness and formality. 
It looks as though the original were spellbound in immobility, and we almost 
wonder how he lifted his head and turned his eyes to paint it. 

The literary contents of the volume are papers written by, or relative to, 
the artist. These are a short account of the Durer family and of Albert’s 
own early youth—a few letters,—some slight attempts at poetry,—a diary of 
his journey to, and in, the Netherlands—two dedications of his printed works 
—and an account of, and elegy upon his death, by Pirkheimer. ‘The voluine 
is edited by Dr Campe, who thus announces the Relics of Albert Durer. 


**T hope to offer to the admirers of our Albert Durer no unwelcome gift in 
this little book, through which they will learn to know Durer, painted by 
himself, better than through the Fancy-pictures ( Phantasie-gemalde) of mod- 
ern times.” 


The first relic, entitled Eigene Familie-Nachrichten von Albrecht Durer, 
or Private Family Notices, begins in the following quaint and pious style.— 


“‘[, Albert Durer the younger, have put together out of my father’s papers 
whence he was, how he came hither, and remained here, and ended blessedly. 
God be gracious to him and us! Amen.” 


The Durer family was Hungarian, and their original seat a village named 
Eytas, near the little town of Jula, and some few more miles from Wardein— 
where, for generations, they followed the occupation of graziers. But the 
painter’s grandfather, Antony Durer, sickening, in boyhood, of this rural pur- 
suit, betook himself to Jula, and was apprenticed toa goldsmith. At Jula he 
married, settled, and bred up his eldest son Albert (Albert Durer the elder) 
to his own business, while a younger son became a priest at Wardein. Albert 
travelled through Germany and the Low Countries, improved himself in his 
art under “the great artists,” as our Albert terms the skilful Netherland 
goldsmiths, and finally reached Nuremberg in 1455. There he entered the 
service of Haller, an eminent goldsmith, and at the end of twelve years, 
his skill, honesty and industry were rewarded with the hand of his master’s 
daughter, Barbara. By her he was the father of eleven sons and seven 
daughters ; our Albert, born in the year 1471, being the second son and third 
child. The paper thus proceeds :— 


“This Albert Durer the elder, spent his life in great difficulties, and in hard 
and heavy work, and had nothing to live upon but what he earned with his 
own hand for himself, his wife and children, and therefore had he very 
little. He experienced manifold crosses, troubles and afflictions. He has also 
had good praise from a'l people who knew him; for he led an honest Christian 
life, was a patient and solt-tempered man, peaceable towards every one: and 
he was very thankful to God. Moreover he wanted not much worldly plea- 
sure, he was of few words, kept little company, and was a God fearizg man.” 


The worthy goldsmith, of course, brought up his children carefully ; and his 
gon thus goes on :— 


“ He had especial pleasure in me, as he saw that I was diligent in learn- 
ing : théiefore my father let me go to school, and when I had learned read- 
ing aud writing, he took me out of the school, and taught me goldsmith’s 
craft. But now, when I could work neatly, my inclination led me more to 
painting than to goldsmith’s craft, and that I set forth to my father; but he 
was not well content, for it repented him of the lost time that I had spent in 
learning to be a goldsmith: ; yet he gave way, and on St Andrew’s day, when 
1486 years were reckoned from the birth of Christ, my father bound me to 
Michael Wohlgemuth for my appreniiceship, to serve him for three years. 
In that time God gave me industry, so that I learned well, but had much to 
suffer from his men; and when my servitude was ended, my father sent me 
out, and I remained abroad four years, till my father called me back; and as 
in the year 1490, I had gone eastwards away, so now, when 1494 were reck- 
oned, I came back after Whitsuntide ; and when 1 was come home, Hans Frey 
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dealt with my father, and gave me to wife his daughter, by name maid Ag- 
nes, and gave me with her 200 gulden.” 


Our monetary science is unequal to turning the lady’s dower into Ameri- 
can dollars and with the announcement of his marriage we shall close this 
simple picture of the training of the greatest painter of his country. The first 
paper contains little more, except the religious death of bis father, bis filial 
care of, and reverence for, his widowed mother, ‘and her death. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, to supply, as far as other sources enable us so to do, the 
particulars of which the artist’s own modest record leaves us ignorant. 

The skill in goldsmith’s work that Albert bad acquired prior to bis quitting 
the business, was considerable, and he had produced a representation of 
The Passion, in enchased silver, which delighted his father, and astonished 
all masters and judges of the craft in Nuremberg. During the four vears of 
his wanderschafl (this term is the technical designation for a period of wan- 
dering exercise of his trade required from every journeyman, and ordained in 
early times, probably with a view to the acquisition of the improvements de- 
vised in various places,) during this wanderschaft, we say, Albert visited the 
best living painters of Germany and the Netherlands, and studied the works 
of their deceased predecessors. Upon his return to Nuremberg, he execu- 
ted the best specimen of his abilities, which was to procure for him the freedom 
of his company and the rank of a master painter. This wasa peu and ink 
drawing (a style in which he always excelled) of Orpheus under the hands of 
the enraged Bacchante. It excited universal admiration, especially for the 
management of the landscape background ; and is said to have been a main 
cause of Hans Frey’s wish to bestow his daughter upon an artist so promi- 
sing that he could hardly fail to prove a good match. 

A marriage, concluded in the business-like way already described, offered 
little prospect of turning out happily ; nor do we find our expectations deeeiv- 
ed. ‘The most unlamblike Agnes inflicted, rather than bestowed, on the much- 
enduring Durer, was an avaricious shrew. Other painters, other geniuses, a8 
well as philosophers, have suffered under this sorest of commonplace evils ; 
and different men have adopted diflerent ways of remedying or bearing the 
calamity. Socrates, by mere dint of philosophical equanimity, seems to have 
regarded Xantippe’s modes of annoyance much like those of a fly, or at worst, 
ofa gnat. ‘The jovial Hans Holbein quietly transferred himself to England, 
and with the exception of some few visits, requisite to preserve his rights as a 
citizen master painter of Basle, spent the last eighteen years of his life asa 
bachelor, or a widower bewitched, at the court of Henry VIII. leaving his 
Xantippe to herself, and his luckless brats to stand the brunt of household tem- 
pest as they might. Albert Durer, soft-tempered and God-fearing like his 
father, had perhaps too tender a conscience, thus, like Holbein, to shake off 
the bonds of a solemn engagement upon their becoming burthensome, and too 
much of the keen susceptibility of genius to acquire any portion of Socratic 
impassibility. He submitted to his fate, and in the end sank under it. 

But if Albert Durer denied himself irregular modes of emancipation from fire- 
side annoyance, it was not fur want of knowing and appreciating the felicity 
that such relief, when fairly attainable, was calculated to afford. In the year 
1506 he was called to Venice by an affair which shows how high his reputation 
then stood in Italy. Mare Antonio, a Bolognese engraver, resident at Ven- 
ice, had copied some woodcuts of Albert Durer, and_ in order to pass them off 
as originals, had likewise copied the German artist’s monogram, as an arti- 
fic‘'al combination of initials, by way of signature, was termed. Durer hast- 
ened to Venice, to seek redress from the Venetian government; and so far 
he obtained it, that Mare Antonio was prohibited from forging his monogram. 

Upon occasion of this short excursion, his wile was left at home;and_ the 
letters he addressed to his friend Pirkheimer from Venice, published in his 
Relics, show the zest with which he enjoyed his liberty; the joviality of his 
tone frequently indeed according but ill with the refinement of modern times. 
Part of the most decorous of these missives we shall translate as nearly as we 
can render the quaint and often obsolete language. 

“ First of all my willing service, dear sir; and if it go well with you, I am 
as heartily glad thereof as though the case were mine own.”—(Some excuses 
for not writing sooner, which we omit, conclude thus:) ‘Therefore I hum- 
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bly pray you to forgive me, for I have no friend on earth but you. Also I give 
it no belief that you are angry with me, since [ho'd you no otherwise than a 
father. I wish you were here at Venice; there are so many pleasant com- 
panions amongst the Italians, wnom, the longer I know the more consort with 
me, so that it touches one’s heart; for reasonable, learned, good lute players, 
fifers, good judges of painting, and nobleminded right virtuous persons, do 
me great honour and friendship. On the other hand, there are also here the 
falsest, most lying, thievish knaves, as I believe none such exist on the face of 
the earth; and he whoshould not know it would think them the pleasantest people 
in the world. I myself cannot choose but laugh at them when they talk with me; 
they know that one knows such wickeduess of them, but they care nothing 
about the matter. [have many good friends amongst the Italians, who 
wart me not to eat and drink with their painters; and indeed many of these 
are my enemies, and copy my things in the churches and wherever they can 
get at them revile them, and say they are not after the antique fashion, and 
therefore not good ; but Sambelly”, (Giovanni Bellini, Titian’s master, called 
Zan Belin in the Venetian dialect), “ he has praised very highly before man 
gentlemen ; he would fain have something of mine, and came to me_ himself, 
and prayed me to do him something, and he would pay me well for it: and 
all people tell me he is so worthy a man that [ equally value him. He is very 
old, and is still the best at painting, * * * Given at Venice, at nine 
o’clock at night, on the Saturday after Candlemas, in the year, 1506.” 

In another letter the announcement of his approaching return home is fol- 
lowed by these exclamations. ‘Oh how I shall shiver forthe sun! Here, I 
ama lord; at home, a mere nobody!” We have no room for more speci- 
mens of our painter’s naif epistolary style; and must pass over various letters 
to Pirkheimer or other correspondents, whether of [riendship or of business, 
even though much in the latter move our inward man; for instance, the 
writer’s earnest argument against the low prices offered him for his pictures, 
founded upon his large expenditure of money in the purchase of ultramarine, 
and of time in minutely and highly finishing them, and the petitions; extorted 
doubtless by his wife, for something extra, in the nature of something to drink, 
as a compliment to that insatiate and arbitrary dame. 

After the settlement of his Venetian affairs, Albert Durer paid a short visit 
to Bologna to study perspective, and then returned to Nuremberg. ‘Thence 
he despatched a letter and a portrait of himself to Raphael, who appears, to 
have received both as marks of esteem from one whom he _ himself esteemed, 
and repaid them in kind, by a letter and some drawings. The German art- 
ist was now in truth at the summit of his fame. His native city gloried in his 
reputation, and testified her respect by electing him a member of her great 
municipal council ;—-a dignity not to be confounded with the civic honours of a 
London alderman; for be it remembered that every Free Imperial City in 
Germany, though a member of the federal German empire, constituted a self- 

verned republic; the councils of those cities being their legislative, and the 

iirgermeister, or mayor, their executive authority—The most distinguished 
literati throughout Europe sought Durer’s acquaintance; Kings and Princes 
sat to and honoured him, and the Emperor Maximilian named him his Court 
Painter, with a yearly salary of one hundred gulden, besides paying separate— 
ly for every picture he should bespeak or purchase. An anecdote is rela~ 
ted of Maximilian’s estimation of the favourite artist, closely resembling, in 
kind at least, one preserved for Henry VIII. and Holbein. 

As Albert Durer was sketching upon a wall in presence of the Emperor 
and his court, the ladder upon which he stood slipped, and the monarch bade 
the nobleman who was nearest the painter hold it. The nobleman drawin 
back, beckoned a servant to perform in his stead an office which he jua 
derogatory to hisrank. Maximilian rebuked him; and when the courtier ur- 
ged in his justification the necessity of maintaining his dignity, indignantly 
rejoined, “ Albert’s excellence in his art raises him far dbove a nobleman ; for 
I can transform a peasant into a Count of the-Holy Roman Empire, but not 
into an artist.” , : 

To return to the Relics. ‘The letters are followed by the painter’s poetical 
attempts, asthey are properly designated. The sister arts, we believe, like 
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mere mortal sisters, choose severally to engross the affections of their respec- 
tive votaries, thinking it foul scorn to accept a divided allegiance. At least, 
if examples there be of individuals acquiring supreme excellence in two un- 
connected arts, assuredly Albert Durer was not one of these pheenixes, to 
speak in the plural of that which is essentially singular, and we hold it best to 
pass over his verses. ; 

We now come to the most curious, and in many respects the most interest- 
ing of the relics here preserved, namely, the Diary of Albert Durer’s Ne- 
therland journey in the years 1520-21. ‘This private record of his thougt ts 
and actions deliciously reveals the simplicity, goodness and piety of the writer’s 
character, together with his modest vanity, if we may thus modify a quality 
by its opposite, and his cordial delightin all that wa3 great, extraordinary, or 
beautifu!: it, moreover, affords us a glimpse of the state of opinion and of 
social intercourse in those days; but the minuteness of detail, especially with 
respect to the journalist’s expenses, renders it occasionally tedious. It is said 
that Albert Durer’s main object in the journey was to escape fur a while from 
his intolerable wife. Had it been so, harsh were the moralist who would 
have severely blamed him; but this was not the case. His objects were to 
study more closely the masterpieces ofa school more akin to his own than the 
Italian, when he himself was fitter to appreciate and profit by them than 
during the wanderschaft of his novice years, and also to make money both as 
a painter and an engraver. The duration of a journey undertaken for such 
purposes could not well be calculated, and as Durer seems*to have thought 
that he had taken a wife “for better for worse,” he probably did not hold him- 
self free to leave her behind when his absence might be of long continuance. 
She and a maid servant, therefore, accompanied him. 

The journal thus begins ; we shall abridge and omit at our own discretion : 


“On Thursday after St Kilian’s day, I, Albert Durer, at my own cost and 
charges, set out with my wife from Nuremberg for the Netherlands, and the 
same day we passed Erlang, and lay that night at Baiersdorf, and there we 
spent three batzen, less six pfennige. ‘Thence I drove to Bamberg, and gave 
the bishop a painted Marienbild (or image of the Virgin) and copperplates to 
the value of a gulden, he invited me as his guest, and gave me a zoll-brief, 
and three fiirderbriefe.” ‘ 


Of the four Briefe, or letters with which the prelate repaid the artist’s pre- 
sent, the zoll-brief, or toll-letter, seems to have been an exemption from tolls 
and customs, extending even beyond the jurisdiction of the reverend giver; 
for at almost every towa they pass, Albert Durer says, “Then I showed my 
toll-letter, then they let me go:” and even whenit does not so promptly an- 
swer the desired purpose, he usually escapes with signing a declaration either 
that he has no merchandize with him, or that he will bring none back. The 
Siirder-breife, a sort of letter we never before met with, appear to have been 
some kind of letters of general recommendation ; the only use we observe to 
be made of them is that they are shown to Margrave Hans, at Brussels. 


“ Thence we drove to Antwerp; there I came to the inn Jobst Planckfeldt, 
and that same evening the Fuggers’ factor, by name Bernard Stecher, invit- 
ted me, and gave us a costly meal. But my wife eat atthe inn, and I gave 
the driver, for bringing us, three persons, three florins in gold. Item, on 
Saturday, my host took me to the biirgermeister of Antwerp’s house, beyond 
measure, large, and very well ordered, and with wonderfully beautiful large 
rooms, and many of them, a costly ornamented tower, an excessively large 
garden, in short, so magnificent a house, that in all the states of Germany I 
never saw the like. * * * Item, I gave the messenger three stivers, two 
pf. for bread, and two for ink. 


“Sunday was St. Oswald’s day; then did the painters invite me to their 
rooms* with my wife and maid, and had every thing of silver, and other cost- 
ly ornaments, and over costly victuals. And their wives were all there. And 


* The guildhall ofthe painter’s company. 
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when I was led to table, then did the people all stand up on both sides, 
as though a great lord were a-leading. ‘There were also among them very 
excellent persons of men, who all with deep Lows demeaned themselves most 
reverently towards me, and they said that they would do every thing, as far 
as might be possible, that they should know would be agreeable to me. And 
as I sat so, there came the cuuncil-messenger of my lords of Antwerp, with 
two attendants, and bestowed on me, from my lords of Antwerp, four cans 
of wine; and they sent me word thatI should receive it as a present from 
them, and accept their good will. For this I returned my humble thanks, 
and offered my humble service. Afier that came master Peter, the city car- 
penter,* and bestowed on me two cans of wine, with the offer of his willing 
service. So, when we had sat long merrily together, and late into the night, 
then did they attend us home with torches, very honourably, and prayed me to 
accept their good will, and that I should do whatever I pleased, and they would 
be helpful tome. So I thanked them, and laid me down to sleep. 


* * * * * 2 


“In Brussels, in the golden chamber of the council-house, | have seen the 
four painted matters, done by the great master Rudiger (Roger van der Weyde.) 

7. ? Also I have seen the things brought to the king from the new 
gold country (Mexico), a sun, all gold, a whole fathom broad. Alsu a moon, 
all silver, equally large ; alsotwo roomsfull of the like, weapons, armour, ar- 
tillery,t very strange clothing, bedding, and all sorts of wonderful things for 
men’s use, that are beautiful tolookupon. ‘These things are so costly that 
they are valued at 100,000 gulden, And in all the days of my life [ have 
seen nothing that has rejoiced my heart like these things; for therein have 
I beheld marvelous works of art, and wondered at the subtle ingenuity of the 

ple in the strange country, and [ do not know to speak what I feit. 

“ Item, Lady Margaret (governess of the Netherlands), she sent for me in 
Brussels, and promised that she would be my protectress with King Charles, 
and showed herself especially virtuously towards me. I gave her my engrav- 
ings ef the Passion, also one to her treasurer, by name Jan Marini, and drew 
him in charcoal, Item; I was in the house of him of Nassau, and saw in the 
chapel the good picture made by master Hugo (van der Goes.) * * Item, 
drew Master Bernhardt (von Oelay), the lady Margaret’s painter in charcoal. 
I have ayain drawn Erasmus of Rotterdam. I have given to Lorenz Starck 
a St Jerome sitting, and the Melancholy, and I have drawn my landlaay’s 
gossip. Item, six persons whom I have drawn at Brussels have given me 
nothing. Ihave paid three stivers for two buffalo horns, and one stiver for 
two Eulenspiegels.” [This may either refer to a rare ew, by Lucas of 
Leyden, now scarcely to be had for money, or to the book so called; Dr 
Campe believes Durer’s purchase to have been the latter.] * * * ‘1 present- 
ed lady Margaret, the emperor’s sisterf with a set of my things, and sketched 
her two matters on parchment, withall care and great pains, that I value at 
thirty fl. 


“Item, on Friday before Whitsuntide, in the year 1521, came the story to 
Antwerp how Martin Luther had been so pom me | taken prisoner ;§ for 
whereas the Emperor Charle$’s herald, with an imperial safeconduct, had been 
given him, with him he was in trust; but so soon as the herald had brought 


* A title of municipal dignity, we presume. 

t It is to be remembered, that in the sixteenth century artillery was not 
confined to cannon, but seems to have included all missive weapons. 

¢ Margaret was sister to nv emperor. She was daughter to Maximilian, 
and aunt to his successor, Charlies V., then emperor. 

§ The occasion of this alarm was the concerted seizure of Luther by his 
constant protector, the Elector of Saxony, in order to conceal him from per- 
secuticn. Its success depended upon deceiving friends and foes alike ; and 
this passage has historical interest as exhibiting the effect produced by the 
measure. 
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him to an unfriendly spot near Eisenach, he said he durst stay with him no 
longer, and rode away. Straight were ten horse there, who treacherously led 
away the saint, the man enlightened by the Holy Ghost, him who was a fol- 
lower of the true Christian doctrine. And whether he yet live, or they have 
murdered him, which I know not, this has he suffered for the sake of Christian 
truth, and because he chastised the unchristian papacy. * * * * And 
this is especially the heaviest to me, that God will perhaps leave us under their 
false, blind doctrines, which were invented and set up by men whom they call 
the Fathers. * * * Qh Lord Jesus Xge, pray for thy people, preserve in 
us the true Christian faith, call together the widely scattered sheep of thy 

asture, of whom a part are still to be found in the Roman church, with the 
ndians, Moscovites, Russians, Greeks, who, through the false conjurations 
and avarice of the Popes, through false shows of holiness, have been severed ! 
* * * Qh God! if Luther be dead, who shall henceforward so clearly ex- 

» pound the Holy Scriptures to us? Oh God, what might he not have written 
for us in another ten or twenty years! Oh, all you pious Christians, help me 
diligently to bewail this God-inspired mortal, and to pray him that he would 
send us another enlightened man! Oh, Erasme Roterodame, where wilt thou 
abide? 


« * * ¢ 


“T have reckoned with Jobst, and I owe him $1 florins, and I have paid him 
taking into account and deducting two portraits painted in oil colours, for 
which he gave me out 5 pfd. (pounds, probably, of something, but of what we 
know not). In all my painting, boarding, selling and other dealings, I have 
had disadvantage in the Netherlands, in all my eoncerns with high and low ; 
and especially has the Lady Margaret, for all that I have presented her and 
done for her, given me nothing. And this settling with Jobst was on St Peter 
andi St Paul’s day. I gave the Rudiger servant 7 stivers to drink. 


“Ttem, on the Sunday before St Margaret’s day, the king of Denmark gave 
a grand banquet to the Emperor, the Lady Margaret and the Queen of Spain,® 
and invited me, and I too ate there. I gave 12 stivers for the king’s Fulteral, 
and I painted the king in oil colours, and he gave me 30 florins.” 


We would willingly extract more of this journal, but what we have given, 
as much as we can afford space for, will convey a tolerable idea of its charac- 
ter, and peculiar sort of interest. 

Seven years after his return from this, in a pecuniary sense, altogether un- 
successful expedition, on the 6th of April, 1528, Albert Durer, worn out with 
incessant labour, and the discomforts of his home, died of a decline. Of his 
character as a man and an artist, we need add nothing to what has been al- 
ready said, and shall conclude with an extract from a letter upon his death, 
written by his ever kind friend Pirkheimer to Johann 'Fscherte of Vienna, im- 
perial architect; which we give for the sake of the picture it presents to us of 
i: artist’s domestic persecution, not certainly as a specimen of composition. 

e says: 


“In Albert I have truly lost one of the best friends I had in the whole 
world, and nothing grieves me deeper than that he should have died so pain- 
ful a death, which, under God’s Providence, I can ascribe to nobody but his 
housewife, who gnawed into his very heart, and so tormented him, that he de- 
parted hence the sooner; for he was dried up to a faggot, and might nowhere 
seek him a jovial humour, or go to his friends. © * * Besides she so 
urged him day and night, and so hardly drove him to work, only that he might 
earn money and leave it to her when he should die; for she would always, as 
she does still, squander money privately ; and Albert must have left her to the 
value of 6000 guiden, But nothing could satisfy her, and in brief, she alone 


* We know not whom our good Nuremberger means by the Queen of Spain. 
Charies’s wife was of course Empress, and the — Queen of Spain 


was his mother, the insane Joanna, who lived in a kind of confinement in 
Castile. 
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is the cause of his death. I myself have often remonstrated with her, and 
warned her as to her mistrustful and culpable ways, and foretold her how it 
would end; but I thereby gained only illwill. (‘The German word undank 
has a peculiar signification, which neither illwill nor ingratitude expresses ; it 
is literally the contrary of thanks.) For whoever loved that man, and was 
much with him, to him she became an enemy, which iu truth grieved Albert 
most highly, and brought him underground. [| have not seen her since his 
death, or let-her come near me, though I have been helpful to her in many 
things, but there there is no confidence. Whvever opposes her, and does not 
always allow her to be in the right, him she mistrusts, and forthwith becomes 
his enemy ; therefore I like her better at a distance than about me. She and 
her sister are not queans; they are, I doubt not, in the number of honest, de- 
vout, and altogether Godfearing women; but a man might better have a 
quean, who was otherwise kindly, than such a gnawing, suspicious, quarrel- 
some, good woman, with whom he can have no peace or quiet, neither by day 
nor by night. But however that be, we must commend the thing to God, who 
will be gracious and merciful to the pious Albert, for as he lived like a pious 
honest man, so he died a Christian, and most blessed death, therefore there is 
nothing to fear for his salvation.” 





ILL IN MOOD. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


1 must part—I must vanish, 
1 cannot tell where, 
I must be one of the foregone, 
A mere being of air; 
And none, then, will know, 
Not even my child, 
Where my spirit hath gone, 
That toiled, sutlered and smiled. 


We dwell in the ocean 
Of all mysteries here, 
Wrong, woe are around us, 
And many a tear; 
The first light of our life 
Is the herald to Death, 
The first gasp of existence 
The exhaustion of breath. 


The hearts, that have met us, 
May throb for us still, 

But time will extinguish 
The idea of all ill, 

And the smile will be brightest 
Where the tear fell like rain, 

And though dark the corse moulders, 
There ’!] be sunshine again. 





WELL IN MOOD. 


On! the gladdening breath of the joound Spring! 
The rosiest sigh of May ! 
The breeze chants forth on the Holian string, 
. And its music still harps—away ! 


Away to the bowers of our Father, whose home 
Is the limitless ether—away ! 
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He saved us when straying—he will bid us well come, 
When Eternity dawns on Mortality’s day ! 





We depart to become a quick portion of Heaven, 
We live here to prove our unfitness for earth ; 

Let us sink, then, tike light on a soft summer even, 
And go back, in the future, to the years of our birth! 


Let us be, in all time, the being that God 
By his wisdom and justice ordained us to be ; 
The creature it knows is not doomed to the sod, j 


Essence, instinct with Jehevah’s eternity ! 


i 


Though born but to breathe for an hour, we are part 

Of the invisible Spirit around us, 
And through all time we must feel, at the innermost heart, 

The beauty and glory that surround us, 


Poor pilgrims from realms no mortal eye saw, 
We dwell here on the trial for doom ; 

We assent to the edict and revere the dread law, 
But the spirit dwells not in the tomb! 


It ascends and becomes, through eternity, part 
Of the Bete that breathed eternity in; 

A fount from the depth of the Almighty’s own heart, 
And it lingers here long but Elysium to win. 





Then farewell to doubts, cares, sorrows, and tears! 
We dwell in the Being that fashioned our frame ; : 
Roll on, mighty slayers! ye thousands of years! L 
The sout cannot fear—’t is forever the same. 


Its thought is the sunbeam that issues from God, 
Its feeling, the starlight that glances from Heaven; 
Life a seraph, it mounts from the death-reeking sod, 
Singing—shining—a star in the blue vault of even! 
L. F. 








AN EXHORTATION TO UNION 
AMONG THE STATES OF THE AMERICAN CONFEDERACY, 


BY NESTOR. . 


God! if thy will be so, 

Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace, 
With smiling plenty and fair prosperous days ! 2 
Let those not five to see this land’s increase, i 
That would with treasun wound this fair land’s peace ! 


Fellow- Citizens of the United States: 


Tue time, I trust, has at length arrived, in which you are 
prepared to take a calm retrospect upon the past history of our 
republic, to contemplate its present condition with a steady and 
philosophic eye, as well as a patriot’s pride; deduce lessons of 
wisdom from its experience, and with the spirit of political pro- 
phecy to anticipate its future fortunes. As a separate empire, 
possessing all the powers and prerogatives of sovereignty, the 


SHAKESPEARE. ‘ 
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United States have now subsisted for half a century, and our hopes 
of a successful issue to the great experiment of a popular governs 
ment, which we hazarded at the commencement of our career as 
a nation, far from having been dimmed or extinguished by the lapse 
of time, or the vicissitudes to which we have been exposed, have 
only been brightened, enlarged, and invigorated, at each succeed- 
ing stage in our progress. From a small, inconsiderable, and feeble 
state, composed of a number of independent sovereignties, ill com- 
acted together, and utterly incompetent to the purposes of a regu- 
ar and efficient society, and exerting its utmost force to release 
itself from the dominion of a foreign power, we have grown into a 
vast and well ordered confederation; we have now a form of gov- 
ernment wisely adjusted in its structure, exercising a gentle but ad- 
equate sway in the preservation of order, and while wisely avoiding 
any unconstitutional interference with state authorities, extendi 
a benign influence over the several members of the confederacy. 
This influence is exerted in saving them from collisions, securi 
their rights, succouring them in difficulties, ministering to their wel 
fare, protecting them from foreign aggressions, and enabling them in 
perfect safety and independence to engage in all those pursuits, 
and cultivate all those interests, that aggrandize, embellish and 
refine a nation, and advance it to the highest condition of prosper- 
ity and glory. The United States, at this time, present to the eye 
of the philosopher, of the patriot and philanthropist, the most su 
lime and interesting spectacle in the political world, which was 
ever exhibited upon this earth. From the first act in the drama of 
its subsistence as a separate and independent power, through all 
the scenes that have been displayed until its present great and flour- 
ishing condition, it has presented a series of moral phenomena in 
a high degree novel and inexperienced in the history of mankind, 
and during the whole course of its existence both as separate colo- 
nies and a single community, has been favoured by a beneficent and 
peculiar providence. Our forefathers emigrated from the old world 
to the new, that they might breathe the atmosphere of freedom, 
and becoming at the outset, the lords of the soil upon which they 
trod, and masters of their own destiny, have maintained their claims 
to those high dignities from the period of their settlement in the 
western wilderness to the present moment. The question, whether 
man is capable of self-government, is no longer a problem left to be 
demonstrated by the doubtful theories of speculative politicians.—~ 
It has been adequately solved by the practical experience of all our 
colonies and states—from the first establishment of our colonial 
vernments, the original states which constituted this union, had 
en accustomed to the exercise of the noblest attributes of free- 
men. An attempt at an invasion of their rights led to dissolu- 
tion of the bonds that connected them with the mother country. 
The members of this community, therefore, may be said to have 
been. born, educated and nurtured in the principles of liberty, and 
those political, civil and religious institutions which they at present 
enjoy, are the rich fruits of those invaluable seeds which were sown 
in the soil during the earliest infancy of the nation. We have not, 
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like the nations of Europe, been compelled to wrest our stinted lib- 
erties from the reluctant hands of tyrants, or to gain them through 
the conflicts of civil commotion and the wasting devastations of 
war and bloodshed. Our rights have descended to us as a natural 
inheritance; our laws are the objects of voluntary choice or uncon- 
trouled legislation; our constitutions founded by ourselves, and all 
ourinstitutions the products of our ownskill and ingenuity. Thus pre- 
pared for freedom, prosperity and happiness by a long course of 
discipline, and planted by the benignity of heaven in a new world 
under the most auspicious circumstances that the imagination could 
depict, we have founded a federal government, as a bond of union 
to the states, our protector against foreign hostility and domestic 
insurrection, and the dispenser of law, justice, harmony and a 
wholesome jurisdiction throughout our vast extent of territory. 
And, now, after this brief review of our political history, this im- 
perfect allusion to the rise, progress and growth to maturity of our 
republic, let us pause and ask ourselves, is there any parallel or 
prototype to this community, to be traced in the history of mankind, 
from the time in which our race were organized into a regular go- 
vernment upon the banks of the Nile to the present era? Was ever 
so mild, gentle and fostering a Soyer before found embracing 
so vast a population and extending its jurisdiction over such an im- 
mense territory, including all the temperate zones, every variety of 
soil and climate, and inexhaustible resources of wealth and great- 
ness? From the man who is conversant with the history of his 
race, or who with any discernment has remarked the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, and the regular progress of empires, this interroga- 
tory admits of but a single reply. From the dawn of that light 
which history has shed upon the theatre of national transactions, 
no state can be traced, which was so favourably situated as ours 
for the introduction and establishment of a free and equal govern- 
ment, and none has ever gained possession of such an inestimable 
treasure of political, civil and religious institutions, or had placed at 
its disposal so ample means of securing and perpetuating them to 
the most remote generations. The comparisons which have been 
drawn between the union of these states, and the republics of 
Greece and Rome, the Amphyctionic Council and Achean League, 
or any of the confederacies and freecommonwealths of modern times, 
while they do, indeed, furnish us maxims of wisdom upon which 
to improve our theories of government, and warnings to apprize us 
of dangers to which we may be exposed, yet upon nice examination, 
are found deficient in all the great traits of resemblance, or those 
similar structures and proportions from which the same results might 
be anticipated in the course of their operations—not one of them 
makes the most remote approximation to that admirable machine- 
ry of government, that nice reper of federal and state author- 
ities, as well as exquisite balance of power among the coordinate 
branches in each, which are discoverable in the American repub- 
lic. In all of them, inherent vices are to be discerned in their 
structures, which led to their decline, corruption, and final, if not 
speedy downfall. 
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I commence, then, my proposed disquisition and earnest ex- 
hortations upon this subject, with the proposition most strenuous- 
ly maintained, that the government of the United States is a new 
experiment in political philosophy, a system entirely unknown 
hitherto in the history of mankind, commencing under auspices 
never before exhibited, advancing in its progress with aids for its 
sustentation and guarantees for its safety never before furnished to 
any scheme of polity, and presenting to its citizens fairer prospects 
of success and permanence, than were ever before offered to the 
advocates of liberty and true lovers of their race by any form of re- 
publican government which has yet been instituted upon earth. 
Americans do not appear to me to be as fully apprized as they should 
be of the inestimable treasure which is placed in their possession, 
at this time, in their political, civil and religious institutions, nor 
to direct their attention and exertions with sufficient vehemence 
and solicitude towards its security and perpetual preservation. The 
object of this address is to unfold to them its full value, as trans- 
mitted to them from their fathers and enhanced by themselves ; to 
detect the hidden dangers to which it may be exposed ; to disclose 
its means of safety and guards against disaster and utter overthrow, 
and urge upon them all those considerations which should operate 
upon the minds of a magnanimous and free people, and bring them to 
a fixed and steadfast determination to preserve their present insti- 
tutions and convey them to their sons in their utmost purity and 
perfection, at all hazards and through all extremities. 

In this treatise, allow me to remark at the beginning, as the 
best possible recommendation of my speculations, I shall but carry 
forward, confirm, and consummate the views of General Washing- 
ton in his farewell address, of General Jackson in his late legacy 
of a similar character bequeathed to his countrymen, and of the pre- 
sent occupant of the Presidential chair, who enjoys the singular 
honour of having attained that eminence to which he is elevated, by 
his civic virtues alone, his wisdom in council, tried patriotism and 
private worth, without any of that lustre which was reflected upon 
his predecessors by revolutionary services, martial achievements, or 
hereditary distinction. Washington, with all the tenderness and 
anxiety ofa parent parting from his children, admonishes us to frown 
with indignation upon all attempts to disunite us as a people, from 
whatever quarter they may come, or upon whatever plausible pre- 
tences they may be sustained; Jackson repeats the admonition with 
renewed earnestness, solemnity and zeal; and in the inaugural ad- 
dress of Mr Van Buren, we find that illustrious citizen breathing the 
same spirit of peace and union, indulging the most animating hopes 
of a successful issue to our great experiment, and pledging himself 
to his fellow-citizens to exert his utmost influence to close the door 
against the approach of discord and dissension, and promote the 
harmonious action of the whole vast machinery both of our federal 
and state governments. Supported by such high authorities, fel- 
low-citizens, I proceed now with confidence to the performance of 
my task. I shall undertake to demonstrate that in accordance with 
the sentiments and the language of Mr Van Buren, the fortunes of 
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our federal government, and the perpetuity of our union depend 
upon ourselves, that by diligence, faithfulness and vigilance, we 
may uphold our great republic and transmit its numberless bles- 
sings to the remotest generations ; and that when our great politi- 
cal father solemnly enjoined upon us brotherly affection and indis- 
soluble union, he imposed no impracticable duty, but an office which 
it will be at once our highest happiness and glory to fulfill. 

Our first effort shall be to ascertain the number and extent of the 
advantages we derive from the union of these states, all the most 
valuable of which would be immediately and irretrievably forfeited 
by its dissolution. We all feel and acknowledge, that to our fed- 
eral republic, we are indebted for the respect and high estima- 
tion in which we are held throughout the world, for our freedom 
from foreign interference and controul, and our protection from ex- 
ternal hostility, and for that proud and elevated station which we 
occupy among the greatest and most civilized nations. What Amer- 
ican ambassador in a European court would not be sensible that 
his claims were humbled, and his honours eclipsed, were he present- 
ed as the representative of a mere moiety or any less considerable 
proportion of this whole community? Would not his heart sink 
within him and his conscious dignity be prostrated under the con- 
viction, that he was shorn of that majesty in which he previously 
appeared, and which was the bright reflection of the nation whose 
functionary he was? And in case of hostilities from abroad, of in- 
juries and outrages committed against our citizens, of depredations 
upon our commerce or invasions of our territories, what power less 
considerable than that which is wielded by our united strength 
would enable us to obtain adequate redress, or manfully maintain 
our renown? In the conflicts we have already encountered with 
the greatest monarchy of Europe, bravely as we have maintained the 
contest, and unfading as are the laurels we have gained, we have 
found our powers of attack and resistance by no means commen- 
surate with cur wishes; and what would have been the results 
had we exerted only the force of a divided and weakened empire? 
And if the power of our whole republic is at present, and long 
likely to continue so indispensable to our respectability and efficien- 
cy in our conflicts with the dominant nations of the old world, it is 
no less salutary and conservative in its operations upon our internal 
harmony, and domestic happiness and peace. By an appeal to 
our federal government, frequent controversies have been settled 
which had arisen between the states, that without its authoritative 
interference would assuredly have led to animosities, collisions and 
bloodshed, if not to ferocious and exterminating wars. And wes 
there ever a government, extending over so wide a compass and 
embracing within its jurisdiction so vast a population, so gentle, 
fostering and fructifying in its influence, as our federal republic? 
Like those heavenly agents that operate in the universe, and al- 
though imperceptible to our senses, convey to us all the blessings 
We enjoy, it is known to us only by the benefits it confers—and if 
at times, in the management of this great concern, our periodical 
elections expose us to some evils, inconveniences and alarms aris- 
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ing out of the conflicts of party, even these, like the jarring of the 
elements in physical nature, have spent their violence in the pro- 
duction of wholesome changes and without disastrous results ; 
while the administration itself, like the providence of Heaven, has 
advanced in one steady and uniform course of patriotism, wisdom 
and beneficence. Who would desire a larger share of liberty than that 
which is at present enjoyed in the United States? Our rights are 
secured by a written constitution, our laws are framed with our own 
consent and by representatives chosen by our suffrages and respon- 
sible to us for their measures, our contributions to the support of 
the federal government are unfelt, and our treasury supplied as by 
invisible agencies ; we are in the enjoyment of unbounded liberty 
of personal action amidst our various pursuits of business and plea- 
sure, a perfect equality reigns and justice is equally distributed to 
the rich and poor, to the elevated and the humble. What hand 
can here be stretched forth by our rulers, if they wished to crush 
the germ of genius or virtue, or wield the rod of injustice and op- 
pression? ‘The farmer sits in ease and tranquillity under his own 
vine and figtree with none to make him afraid, The merchant plies 
an unshackled commerce—the mechanic reaps the fruits of his toil 
—the navigator finds guidance and security under the stars of his 
nation’s flag, and the student and philosopher with unchecked li- 
cense of enquiry, accumulates the treasures of erudition, and pur- 
sues his expeditions into the undiscovered dominions of truth and 
nature. In this highly favoured land, every citizen obtains a ready 
access to the courts of justice, the guardians of his life and proper- 
ty, worships his God at the altar which he prefers, while to all, the 
elements of learning are distributed, and to the few who are prone 
to knowledge and fitted for such elegant pursuits, science and litera- 
ture unfold their ample and inspiring page. In a word, in our 
country at this time, man, although amidst the luxuries and refine- 
ments of civilized society, is completely in the enjoyment of his 
natural rights and privileges ; invested with his native dignity and 
acquired majesty ; master of his own destiny, and lord of that soil, 
which he originally obtained by the claim of peaceful possession 
and to which he afterwards sealed his title with his own blood. 
Fellow-citizens, is not this an inheritance worthy of preservation ? 
Does not our great republic present to us a paradisal scene? Is 
not the present era its golden age ? To secure the numberless bles- 
sings we enjoy, and transmit them unimpaired to our posterity, are 
any ‘abours too arduous to be encountered, any vigilance too irksome 
to be endured, any sacrifices too great to be offered? 

But, notwithstanding this public and private happiness of con- 
dition, this vast array of rights, privileges and advantages, this rich 
accumulation of blessings, this secure possession of unnumbered 
enjoyments both political, civil and religious, and these cheering 
hopes for the future, could we believe it possible, that any mem- 
bers of this community are to be found among us, who for the grat- 
ification of momentary passions, prejudices, whim or caprice, would 
throw them all into peril or incur their utter forfeiture by madly se- 
vering the bonds which connect these states together? Is there, 
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can there be any Satan viewing this paradise with jealous maligni- 
ty, and waiting an opportunity to blight its happiness and peace. 
Unwilling as we are to admit the fact, that the intents of any per- 
sons amount to this aggravated form of treasonable malice against 
their country and its institutions, it is not to be denied or doubted, 
that the symptoms which have been displayed during a few years 
past, furnish but too unequivocal indications of such a diseased ac- 
tion in the minds of some. It would really appear as if this class 
of politicians and faithless citizens are prepared to let go their hold 
upon that union which is our ark of safety and the depository of 
measureless contentment and good to the nation, and by one des- 
perate leap plunge into an ocean of hazard and mischief and dis- 
aster, in which they would find themselves struggling in a bottom- 
less and illimitable deep without chart to guide them, pilot to direct 
their course or a bark to live amidst its storms and tempests. For the 
honour of human nature, as well as from a deep concern for our coun- 
try’s welfare, we ardently hope, that the number of such dark and 


reprobate spirits is very limited, and that their efforts at mischief 


will be stayed by a prevailing consciousness of their utter incapacity 


to compass their end, and the still more formidable apprehension of 


that indelible infamy and irretrievable ruin which any attempts at dis- 
cord and disunion would draw upon ‘their heads. _ It is not for this 
class of miscreants that our task is undertaken. Their purpose is 
selfaggrandizement, although it should be accomplished at the price 
of ruin to their country. They would pull down the pillars of the 
republic, should they be crushed in its fall. But we must con- 
fess our dissatisfaction and alarm at the sentiments and language in- 
dulged by many of the most excellent men and purest patriots among 
us. Immediately after the establishment of the federal system, 
it was a familiar habit with many of those able statesmen who par- 
ticipated in the construction of our present constitution, to predict 
the utter incompetency of the government organized under it, to 
the accomplishment of its important objects, and that its downfall 
would be speedy and certain. Mr Van Buren, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, has referred to these sinister vaticinations, and justly remark- 
ed that the subsequent history of the republic has answered and 
refuted them. May every prophet of future evil prove to be equally 
mistaken. These were among the ablest statesmen and best pa- 
triots of our country, but they founded their conclusions upon false 
data, applied the maxims to be drawn from the history of ancient 
and modern states, to the American community, omitting in their 
calculations the vast disparity and even contrariety between them, 
in the character, manners, previous habits and opinions, discipline 
in the school of liberty and the intelligence and virtue of their 
countrymen. These presages of future ill and ruin to our federa- 
tive system, have long ceased to haunt the imaginations of mankind, 
and theresults of its operations have astonished the philosophic, poli- 
ticians both of the old and new world, but the vestige of ancient 
principles and prejudices still cling to the minds of many; and 
novel practices and a most reprehensible and portentous style of 
acting and speaking upon the topic, have been gaining ground in 
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our private conversations, and public debates, which cannot be 
too speedily arrested, discountenanced, and utterly exploded by pub- 
lic resentment and reprobation. A short time ago, it was regard- 
ed, as it truly is, a sortof moral treason to threaten a separation of 
the States, and a serious allusion to a contingence of this kind filled 
every mind with a shuddering horrour. He who ventured upon a 
language and strain of sentiment tending to so dreaded an issue, 
endangered his influence and sapped his reputation as a patriot.— 
Now, we have become familiarized to these hateful ideas. The 
topic is familiarly discussed in private companies, and by some 
the fatal result is confidently anticipated ; the value of our union is 
coolly estimated in our halls of legislation, and no sooner does any 
exciting and irritating subject of debate arise within them, than one 
of the strongest arguments held in reserve to vanquish an opponent 
and subject him to complete silence and discomfeiture, is the threat 
of a dissolution of our union. This is the battery which is to mow 
down the ranks of opposition, and completely terminate the war 
of words. ‘‘ If such proposals are to be entertained for a moment,” 
says an orator upon one side, ‘‘ we representatives from the South, 
had better turn upon our heels and retire to our homes ; if that mea- 
sure is adopted,”’ says a member from the North, “it will break the 
confederacy into a thousand fragments.”” My fellow-citizens, all 
this declamation may be flourishing rhetoric, and persuasive ora- 
tory, but it is most dangerous language, and the words of these in- 
flammatory harangues are firebrands and coals of fire. Guilt is a 
monster from which, upon its first presentation to our mental vision, 
we all instinctively recoil with disgust and abhorrence. When ac- 
customed however, to its horrid form, we at length are reconciled 
to its deformities, next approve them, and then finally admire and 
embrace them. A dissolution of this happy confederacy, should 
neither become the object of conception to the mind, the theme of 
eloquence in speech, nor among the number of possible events to 
our prescience. Let it be regarded a deep shade of iniquity to 
cherish its idea within our inmost thoughts, blasphemy to speak of 
its feasibility, an inexpiable crime to propose it, and a blasting par- 
racide to attempt it. 

And, my fellow-citizens, in order that these sentiments may sink 
deeply into our hearts, animate our hopes and fears, and incorporate 
themselves into all our moral feelings and intellectual operations, 
so as to become consecrated maxims for the regulation of our con- 
duct, let us reflect, fora moment, upon the consequences which 
must inevitably ensue from a dissolution of that wholesome bond 
by which these states are connected. Let us calculate the height 
and ruggedness of the precipice, and fathom the depth of the gulph 
which lie in this direction, that the view may restrain us from the 
reckless infatuation of the fatal leap. When tampering with our 
best interests upon this subject and in conversation, writing or de- 
bate, issuing forth words of distrust and disloyalty to our union, 
we appear to me to act the part of children who in their sports are 
dealing with sharp instruments, or like insane soldiers scattering 
fires about those mines whose explosions would send their own 
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bodies in fragments through the air. We will suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that congress, that venerable assembly to whom 
we all look up with reverence as our lights in the political hemi- 
spheres, to illuminate and guide us in our national course, after an 
‘‘angry parle” in debate upon some agitating topic, have at length 
been wrought up to such a pitch of fury, that the members by an 
act of national suicide have dissolved the meeting and returned to 
their homes. Let it be kept in mind, that I imagine this case only 
for the sake of argument and illustration, and by no means as pre- 
suming it practicable or even possible, in the present state of pub- 
lic sentiment and knitted affection to the union prevalent among 
our virtuous people. While this state of feeling subsists, and | 
doubt not it will remain the same for a half and a whole century 
to come, and I hope for many centuries, I can assure any repre- 
sentative, who in this refractory humour should adventure to pre- 
sent himself before his constituents, I as one of them, would have 
thoroughly made up my mind as to the mode in which we would 
dispose of his case, and decide upon his fate, I would not pro- 
meg indeed, that he should be subjected to the severity of martial 
aw and forthwith tried and shot, since this might be thought a 
penalty disproportioned to a first offence of this nature, and he had 
fled, moreover, not from a real war of blood and firearms, but only 
from a war of words and firetongues. I would not erect a gallows 
or guilotine for his execution, expose him to the tomahawk and 
scalpingknife of the savage, or even decorate him with a robe of 
tar and feathers, since none of these penalties would seem to be 
suited to the nature of his crime. But I would most undoubtedly 
recommend to my associate electors, that having by his rashness and 
folly forfeited all claims to our confidence and esteem, and render- 
ed himself an object of our disgust and indignation, we should 
henceforth doom him to the straitjacket and a residence in a hospi- 
tal until his political insanity should be cured, and a sane citizen 
should be appointed in his place, to become the representative of a 
sane people. Similar to this would at this time be the fate of any 
representatives in congress, who should dare to take measures that 
looked towards a separation of these states. We may talk as idly 
and act as foolishly as we please upon this topic, liberally indulge 
in vapoury declamation and hurl around us fiery menaces of ruin, 
but may rest assured at the same time, that there is no power upon 
earth, which at the present age, can dissolve this union. The 
states are too well satisfied with their federal government, too 
cordially devoted to it in their best affections, and too deeply con- 
vinced of the evils against which it protects them, and the inesti- 
mable benefits it dispenses, to allow any incentives to drive them 
into such fatal extremities. Any demagogue who should attempt 
it, would only cover himself with everlasting infamy. Even the 
suspicion by the people that the wish is entertained, falls upon its 
object like a blighting mildew. 

But, for the purpose of argument, and to entertain the fancies of 
those who delight in tragical events, and images of ruin, devasta- 
tion and bloodshed, let us follow the federal government to the 
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period of its dissolution—say, that the spirit of discord hot from the 
infernal regions, has reared her head at the capitol, and let loose 
her furies through the states, and fired them with determined pur- 
poses of separation and the introduction and establishment of new 
and totally untried forms of civil polity. Our great national con- 
gress is no longer assembled, our halls of legislation at the capitol 
are vacated and display a scene of silence and desolation; the peo- 
ple are waiting in dreadful trepidation and anxiety for some new 
movements in the political elements, and the sound of some voice 
of wisdom wuich shall direct their course of action. In this try- 
ing crisis, this humiliating condition of the country, at which the 
heart of every patriot would weep blood, what counsel could be 
given by the ablest statesmen and most accomplished leaders? 
Now, that the great republick, our pride and glory, is dismember- 
ed, and a political chaos superinduced, into how many distant bodies 
shall the mighty mass conglomerate, and be constituted into separate 
republics, for into these forms of freedom they would at first, most 
assuredly coalesce? Shall they be modelled into as many commu- 
nities as states, or shall they settle down into Eastern, Middle, 
Southern and Western republics? Upon what political arrange- 
ments they would finally agree, after they had all been set afloat 
again upon an ocean of uncertainty, hazard and dangerous enter- 
= no human foresight can determine. We will suppose the 
est alternative, as including the least ruinous result in the wide- 
wasting desolation which is now produced, and that is, that the in- 
cendiary fanatics, who act under the imposing name of abolition- 
ists, have succeeded, with the aid of nullifiers and malcontents, in 
exciting such irritation at the South and West, that these portions 
of our country have seceded from the North, and determined to 
erect for themselves a separate and independent empire. A North- 
ern and Southern Republic are now reared within the limits occu- 
pied by the United States. Contemplate the condition to which 
we should be reduced by this change, and the prospects which are 
spread around us—all our relations both foreign and domestic, are 
henceforth altered. The crown of our country’s glory is rent in 
twain, the proud stand we have assumed among the principal na- 
tions of the earth must be abandoned, the tone of equality in which 
‘we have addressed them must be lowered, they might violate our 
rights with impunity, deride our complaints of injury, and set at 
defiance all our efforts of hostility. For, let it be recollected, that 
as soon as this new order of things is introduced, our domestic or 
internal condition is radically changed for the worse. Instead of 
friendly states, tied together by one paramount government, and 
cooperating for each others welfare, each state would now be neigh- 
bour to a rival power, jealous of its prosperity, apprehensive of its 
dominion and ascendancy, fired with resentment at every supposed 
injury or wrong, and ready to commence with it the most bloody 
and exterminating wars. And when once a war of any ferocity or 
duration commenced between these rival republics, what a long 
series of evils, disasters and miseries would follow in its train 
Then would commence the intrigues of foreign cabinets to obtain 
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influence in our councils, and the interferences of foreign armies to 
turn the tide of victories and determine the balance of power.— 
Then would the issues of tranquillity or disturbance, of prosperity 
or adversity, of peace or war, be decided for us by the powerful na- 
tions of Europe. Amidst the conflicts which would be raging upon our 
own soil, and the scenes of civil butchery which would be exhibit- 
ed when those who are now brethren would meet in deadly strife, 
our governments, institutions and laws would be undergoing perpet- 
ual changes to adapt them to prevailing exigencies. Immense sums 
of money must be exacted of the people to fortify our frontiers, 
large standing armies must be raised and supported to prevent the 
sudden incursions of an enemy, in critical contingencies our ex- 
ecutive must be invested with dictatorial authority, and thus besides 
all those revolutions, devastations, and miseries to which Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and South America, have been so long familiarized, 
we might find ourselves reduced to the indispensable necessity of 
submitting either to the government of a monarch or military des- 
pot. Nor are we to imagine, that the task of dissolving confede- 
rated states, would end with this first great dismemberment of our 
union. The same passions and conflicting interests which led to 
this first division, would give rise to others still more disastrous. 
Parties in a state, like poison in the animal economy, rage with a 
virulence which is augmented in an exact proportion to the narrow- 
ness of the sphere within which they operate. The Northern and 
Southern confederacies would soon be broken into a number of pet- 
ty Republics, in the collisions between which all those miseries 
would be renewed under which the nations of Europe have so long 
groaned. The moment that shall witness the dissolution of this 
happy confederacy, and a separation of the States under distinct 
governments, will be that in which the box of Pandora will be open- 
ed within our territory, and from it will flow to us every evil that 
at any period has afflicted the human family throughout the long 
tract of ages. I would say, then, to the sowers of discord, the 
stirrers of animosity, and the threateners of separation, do you wish 
to bring upon your country all those calamities and sorrows with 
which the nations of the old world have been so long afflicted ? 
Do you wish to see her cities sacked, her fields devastated, her sons 
butchered, her daughters defiled, and tyrants grinding her citizens 
with exactions, trampling upon their rights, and subjecting them to 
all the torments of injustice and oppression? If your eyes would 
be regaled with these objects of horror, and you would willingly 
exchange those peaceful scenes of still and quiet life, which we at 
present enjoy, for such stirring events as would be occasioned by 
their recurrence, then hasten as rapidly as you can a dissolution of 
the Federal Government, as this would be the prelude to as many 
tragedies in real life, as the greatest admirers of the sorrowful muse 
could desire. 

I know, there are in every country a set of ambitious and aspir- 
ing spirits, whose temperament is so mercurial and desires so insa- 
tiable, that their ninds are devoured with discontent and ennui, and 
their peace gangrened with inactive and quiet times, and the simple 
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enjoyment of ordinary honours. Like Cesar, unless they can attain 
the first station in the republic, or the highest pinnacle of eleva- 
tion and dignity, they can relish no inferior situations however de- 
sirable, and in the midst of the greatest profusions of blessings and 
enjoyments their hearts are diseased, languish and die. To these 
men, troublous times would be a reviving atmosphere and renova- 


ted life. Dangers, alarms, tumults, wars, carnage, deaths and de- 


vastations are the corrupt elements in which heroes, warriours, illus- 
trious orators and statesmen are generated and made to flourish.— 
Hence the persons, to whom we have alluded, delight in the hope 
of taking part in such affairs. They would be charmed with figur- 
ing in grand events, in acting upon a sublime scale, and furnishing 
subjects which the historian should record, the poet should cele- 
brate in song, the painter depict upon canvass and the orator deco- 
rate with panegyrics. Our aspiring geniuses are thirsting after 
immortal names, and to obtain this guerdon they must become the 
Ciceros, the Cwsars, the Buonapartes, the Pitts and Wellingtons 
of the old world, and rather than fail of distinction, they would con- 
descend to be its Catalines, its Arnolds, its Robespierres. Now 
none of these honours can be achieved, save in the commotions oc- 
casioned by mighty revolutions, desperate struggles of parties to 
obtain the mastery in a state, amidst the honours of proscription and 
massacre, and the glories of orations and triumphs. It is a subject 
of real lamentation to them, that the people of this country are at 
this time and likely long to continue, so wedded to the pleasures of 
ease and tranquillity, and so reluctant to be made miserable, that 
they cannot be awakened to a sense of the numberless advantages 
of gratifying these towering wishes, of involving themselves in con- 
vulsions, disquietude and anguish, in order that a few chosen spirits 
among them may gain imperishable renown, and furnish the richest 
materials for history. I have frequently been led by reflections of 
this kind, to the conclusion, that since the nations of the earth are 
continually becoming more and more civilized and refined in their 
habits and manners, and in consequence, less disposed to warlike 
achievements and mighty commotions and revolutions, they had bet- 
ter assign a certain portion of their territory as an amphitheatre in 
which those ambitious spirits might hold their gladiatorial combats, 
and by tilting and tourneying with each other let off that efferves- 
cence of animal spirits and heroic ferocity which keeps the social 
state in such perpetual fermentation and disquiet. Here they might 
measure lances, and compare strength and prowess with each other, 
and I know not that the war spirit may not be sufficiently diffused 
among our race, to summon to the field forces so numerous as to ad- 
mit upon these occasions, the handsome play of firearms and ar- 
tillery. In this way exploits might be performed, which would 
call forth all the powers of genius in poetry, painting, statuary, his- 
tory and oratory to give them worthy celebration. By this expe- 
dient, all the fiery blood of the nations might be innocently shed, 
heart’s ease communicated to the turbulent and refractory, and the 
world preserved from the baleful influences of those evil — 
who successively make their appearance and pass over its surface 
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like a plague or pestilence, offering their hecatombs of human vic- 
tims, and rioting in death, desolation and misery. ‘Thus would I 
dispose of the extravasated and overheated blood in the several 
communities, and allow ample satisfaction to those aspiring spirits, 
who are desperately bent upon great distinction or notoriety, but 
who are unable to sate themselves with those cool and “ewan. | 
draughts of honour which are to be derived from the noblest civi 

services rendered their fellowmen, from improvements in the useful 
arts, the applause of senates and deliberative assemblies, or the ex- 
alted rewards to be reaped from the pursuits of science, literature 
and the elegant arts. 

I shall now enter into a calm and philosophical discussion of the 
question concerning the probable durability of the American re- 
public, in which I shall undertake to disclose the grounds upon 
which the patriot may rest his hopes of its perpetuity, and to un- 
fold the best means to be employed in order to accomplish this ob- 
ject, so infinitely important to our country and to the best interests 
of our race. The failure of the great experiment of a popular go- 
vernment, which is now trying in our country, would be the sever- 
est calamity which could befal mankind. If it do not succeed in 
our case, when such extraordinary preparation has been made for 
its introduction by a benignant providence, when most consummate 
wisdom and solicitous care and toil have been devoted to its organ- 
ization, when it was established and set into operation under the 
most happy auspices that can be conceived, and when every vicis- 
situde and event has been so signaily overruled to its advantage, 
mankind may forever abandon the hope that a perfect system of 
free government can be upheld by such frail and imperfect creatures 
as we are. But, I strenuously insist, that so far as our national ex- 
perience has hitherto extended, there is not only no cause of ap- 
prehension, that it will fail, but every indication is furnished, that 
it will operate steadily and firmly in its career, overcome all difficul- 
ties and survive all conflicts and concussions, and advance on its 
way triumphantly to the remotest posterity. I am not one of those 
who can candidly declare, that I regard this experiment as alread 
completed, as sufficient time has not yet been allowed for its exhi- 
bition, and we may mar our own success by an overweening confi- 
dence in having attained our end. Centuries are to states what 
years are to individuals, and we must allow our institutions to take 
firm root in the soil, grow to maturity and diffuse their fruits on ev- 
ery side, before we undertake boldly to pronounce that their ulti- 
mate destiny is decided. Let this consideration guard us from pre- 
sumption, and awake us to vigilance, caution, and circumspection. 
Still less, however, am I disposed to enter into the feelings and 
views of those who become the prophets of evil to the republic, 
and the schreechowls in the community whose cries bode only mis- 
chief to the land, and who from the signs of the times venture to 
pronounce that the present order of things, the conventions of con- 
gress and the sway of the present constitution, can maintain their 
subsistence but a few years longer. We may as much overshoot our 
mark by too great assumption of wisdom and foresight, as by the most 
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unpretending humility and complete ignorance. Mr Van Buren 
refers in his address to these predictions of the most intelligent and 
purest men in reference to our government at Washington, and 
draws encouragement for the future from their utter falsification by 
fact and experience. ‘there was a time, too, I must acknowledge, 
in which these anticipations of the ablest men had great influence 
upon my mind, damped all my hopes, and awoke a most painful 
anxiety about the prospects of my country. Thank God these ap- 
prehensions and alarms have been dispelled, and have given place 
in my bosom to more sanguine and cheering emotions. These able 
and excellent men seem to me to deduce their conclusions from 
fallacious premises. Applying philosophy to history, they attempt 
to determine the fortunes of our republic from the fates that 
awaited the republics of antiquity. This in general is legitimate 
reasoning and sound theory, as it is a law of nature that like causes 
produce like effects, both in the moral and natural world. But in 
order that this reasoning may lead to just conclusions, the causes 
must be alike in every point of comparison, and act under circum- 
stances precisely similar. From the wide distinctions to be traced 
in the structure of our republic, and that of those which were 
constituted in ancient times, as well as the vast diversity in the cir- 
cumstances under which they have acted, originates the entire fal- 
lacy of their conclusions. Our federal government is not the plan 
of a republic constructed upon the model of the Grecian or Ro- 
man, or that of any modern confederacy, but an edifice which is 
composed of the best materials of theirs, supported by the stronger 
pillars of English liberty ; and our freedom is not the insubordina- 
tion and licentiousness but too prevalent among those celebrated 
states, but a distillation of their liberty through the crucible of En- 
glish constitution and laws, which has purified it from all its fecu- 
lence and corruption. If there be any model which we can be said 
to have followed without servile imitation, it is undoubtedly the 
British Government, while into ours we have much more liberally 
interwoven the principles of both political and civil liberty. And 
why should it not be deemed as durable as the governments of En- 
gland and France? When difficulties and dangers arise in England, 
when party spirit rages in parliament or in the elections, and the 
empire appears upon the eve of some great revolution or even a civil 
war, we find no one predicting its dismemberment or a fatal separa- 
tion of the North from the South, or the East from the West. The 
same exemplary good sense and patriotism may be observed in 
France in her most convulsive efforts at change, the republic or 
the monarchy being always sacredly regarded as one and indivisi- 
ble. And why should not we entertain the same strain of senti- 
ment, the same attachment to our union, the same determination to 
sustain it, and the same discreet silence in reference to the mere 
possibility of its dissolution? Gentlemen may be honest and pa- 
triotic who are in the habit of indulging sinister predictions rela- 
tive to the performance of our government and laws, but the least 
criticism and reprehension to which we can allow this unfaithful- 
ness to their country to be subjected, is that it is a dangerous me- 
thod of displaying either honesty or patriotism. 
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The first argument favourable to the performance of our federal 
government and the union of the states, is derived from the una- 
voidable moderation in the spirit with which that government must 
be administered and the limited and definite nature of its powers. 
From the very nature of its organization, gts relative position in 
reference to the states, and the orbit within which it is circum- 
scribed in its movements, it must exert a paternal and salutary in- 
fluence. The very purpose of its establishment is sanitary, healing, 
and remedial. Its measures must be satisfactory to the states, 
for if they be injurious or offensive, the united action of the states 
will speedily work a change of policy, and force it back into the 
channels through which it is propelled by public sentiment. How 
is it possible, that that government should exercise tyranny and op- 
pression towards the states and their inhabitants, when those very 
states and inhabitants are the electors of functionaries who exer- 
cise its powers? This admirable contrivance has been very happily 
compared to the solar system, inasmuch as it is fixed in the centre, 
and exerts an attraction that preserves the states, as that luminary 
does the planets, in their several spheres, neither pulling them to 
itself by too powerful a force, nor allowing them to recede from their 
orbits by undue relaxation or unwonted repulsion. Happily for 
our country, it has been the uniform practice of our Presidents and 
rulers, and more distinctly stated as his rule of action by our pre- 
sent chief magistrate, to confine the operation of the general go- 
vernment strictly within the letter and spirit of the constitution. 
By this expedient only will it be saved from mischievous if not fa- 
tal collisions with the states. It has been frequently remarked by our 
wisest and best statesmen, that their apprehension was, that in this 
arrangement the centrifugal force would be stronger than the cen- 
tripetal; and that the states, from their jealousies and hostility to a 
superior, and in some respects overruling sovereignty, would have 
a natural and irresistible tendency to secession. I cannot think 
that this apprehension is well founded, provided the federal goy- 
ernment be wise, discreet and lenient in the exercise of those high 
prerogatives with which it is invested. Why should the states be 
jealous and inimical to that authority which it is at all times in their 
power to controul, either by amendments of the constitution, or by 
the changes which their suffrages may produce in the representation. 
If one set of functionaries do not answer their purposes, or execute 
their will, their places are readily vacated and supplied by others, 
in the ordinary course of constitutional provision. It appears to 
me, therefore, that this nice and delicate adjustment of federal and 
state authorities, this exquisite machinery and balance of powers 
between them ; this thoroughly understood relation between para- 
mount and subordinate sovereignties, is the grand arcanum in poli- 
tical science, the novum organum in political philosophy, which 
will long and I trust forever preserve these governments in harmo- 
nious action with each other; and when added to those strong ties 
of interest and mutual advantage by which they are linked together, 
save them from all those contests and collisions which might inter- 
rupt their peace and endanger their subsistence. The states jea- 
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lous of the general government! But why? Shall they be jealous 
of their own work ; of the operations of that machinery which is 
formed and directed by their own hands; which they can modify 
and controul at their pleasure, and which cannot inflict an injury up- 
on one in which the whole fraternity does not sympathize? To 
perpetrate injustice, tyranny and oppression for any length of time, 
under the operations of this system, is as impossible as to overrule 
the established laws of nature. That the states should attempt its de- 
struction, is as if the planets should conspire to strike the sun from his 
sphere, and in his extinction involve their own ruin. Fellow-citi- 
zens, we may rest assured, that as long as we perceive congress 
annually assembling and legislating for us under our present consti- 
tution and laws, and the nation quietly yielding submission to their 
statutes, our honour, rights, liberties, lives and properties are in per- 
fect safety, and our sorrows will begin whenever this order is sub- 
verted. So firmly am I convinced of this, and so deep is the soli- 
citude and zeal with which I am inspired upon the subject, that if 
possible, I would lift my voice into a strain of exhortation that it 
should penetrate the inmost recesses alike of the palaces of the rich 
and the cabins of the poor. I would vehemently entreat them to 
sustain and guard from invasion our present constitution, as the 
shield of our defence against foreign hostility and domestic disquie- 
tude; the palladium of our rights and liberties; the ark that pre- 
serves the republic when tossed upon the ocean and assailed by the 
storms of party; and the guardian of all those political, civil and re- 
ligious institutions which we at present enjoy. I would call upon 
them to consecrate it as a precious treasure in their best wishes and 
affections ; encounter all toils and difficulties to sustain it; breathe 
into their children an inextinguishable attachment to it, and offer 
up for its preservation their most fervent importunities to heaven. 
But the objections may here be alleged to this course of reason- 
ing, that congress may transcend their powers, and overstep the li- 
mits prescribed in the constitution; or may enact laws oppressive 
and ruinous to some sections of the country; and how are those 
sections to obtain redress, or remedy those evils, but by assuming 
their destinies into their own hands? This is the foundation of 
what has been denominated the doctrine of nullification, or the pow- 
er of a state to vacate a law of congress; and surely never did in- 
tentional treason shelter itself under a more flimsy vail. This doc- 
trine strikes at the root of civil society itself; and if carried out to 
its ultimate conclusions, would sever the parts of this great com- 
monwealth, like quicksilver scattered on the ground, and soon sep- 
arate us into as numerous divisions, or organic forms, as the Indian 
tribes who once occupied our soil. Such maxims are too absurd 
to be maintained by any one who has not allowed the heat of part 
to send up a smoke which has utterly obscured and confounded all 
the perceptions of his understanding. Upon the same principle, 
any county, or a minority of counties in a state, might dissolve 
their connection with its government, and institute a new one for 
themselves. Would not even a republican state in such case dis- 
allow their pretensions, and compel them to submission? But it is 
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said, the federal government is founded upon compact between the 
states ; and as this compact was voluntary, they may dissolve their 
obligation to fulfil it at their pleasure, and deny themselves the ad- 
vantages of this union when they find them overbalanced by evils, 
This is a plausible argument, and captivating to the minds of those 
who cannot penetrate through the surfaces of things; but is totally 
unsound, and by a single touch of good sense, or right reason, is at 
once exploded. In the first place, the government of the United 
States is neither entirely federative, nor entirely national, but par- 
takes of the properties of both in nearly equal proportions ; some 
of its features being federative and others national. ‘This we might 
demonstrate by ample illustrations, but it is not required by our 
present purpose, since, whether it be regarded in the one sole shape 
or the other, or a compound of both, the merits of this controvers 
are not affected. Allow, for a moment, that it is simply an affair 
of compact between the states, are they not equally bound to com- 
ply with the terms of the contract, until it is dissolved by mutual 
consent? Is not every citizen in each state as strongly bound in 
conscience to yield submission to the laws of the United States, as 
to those of the state in which he resides? If he can by a volunta- 
ry act release himself from allegiance to the one, can he not with 
equal propriety release himself from all submission to the other? 
The only plea which could be advanced by states in their collective 
capacity, as a justification of their disobedience to the union, would 
be the same as that sometimes urged by tyrants and illustrious cul- 
rits, that laws are meshes in which insects may be entangled and 
held in bondage, but which may be rent by lions and tigers with 
impunity. And why should any state, or number of states, ever 
wish to proceed. to such extremity as to break the bonds that con- 
nect them with the union? Can they be insensible of the number- 
less and inestimable benefits which redound to them from the fede- 
ral government? Would not a secession from the union be the ut- 
ter political perdition of any one state, or any small number of 
states? Would it not be to lop off the limb from a trunk which 
gives it sustenance and life? Had our brethren of South Carolina, 
that lively and gallant people, upon a late occasion when they were 
so highly inflamed by opposition to our tariff laws, madly severed 
the ties which connect them to the confederacy, what would have 
been their condition now, even supposing that they had been allow- 
ed by congress peaceably to make the experiment? A more wretch- 
ed and helpless community could scarcely be depicted by fancy, 
than that which they would have presented at this moment. I do 
not say, that by this time they would gladly have wished to return 
into the bosom of the great republic, or been seen making earnest 
overtures to that effect; since I am well aware that, conformably to 
the sentiment of General Jackson, when once they had proceeded 
to that disastrous and fatal extremity, however deeply they might 
have repented of their rashness and precipitation, and however 
sorely they might have suffered under the evils they had brought 
upon themselves, there are many passions of the human mind which 
would have prevented their return to a sense of duty. But I do 
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maintain, that unless they could have prevailed upon their sister 
states in the south and west to have joined them in their revolt, 
their degradation, humiliation and misery would have been com- 
plete. But as to the conception of a voluntary and peaceful sepa- 
ration of any state from the union, it can never be allowed by this 
republic, until she is prepared to commit an act of suicide ; and the 
doctrine has been justly and solemnly denounced by our late Pre- 
sident in his proclamation. The maxim, therefore, has been dis- 
tinctly assumed by the federal authorities, and must be carried into 
execution for the safety of the commonwealth, that by no power 
but that of the sword can a state sever the bonds that connect it to 
that republic which extends its genial influence over all. Happy 
influence, by which we are constrained to retain possession of the 
highest inheritance that ever the benignity of heaven bestowed up- 
on acommunity! And if tyrants and monarchs in all ages have 
shed such streams of blood, to reduce to subjection portions of their 
empire, which had raised the standard of revolt under intolerable op- 
pression, shall it be deemed a hardship that our republic should ex- 
ercise its paternal authority in compelling its citizens to be freemen ? 
May Heaven forever avert the necessity of its resorting to so harsh 
an expedient, in maintaining the integrity of its empire ! 

In the next place, we may derive favourable auguries concerning 
the future fortunes of our republic, and the permanence of its institu- 
tions, from our vast extent of territory, the fertility of our soil and 
moderate temperature of our climate; and from the character and 
lineaments of those subordinate powers with which it holds corres- 
pondence, and from whose agency its dangers, (if any), might be 
naturally apprehended. Such is the inexhaustible wealth contain- 
ed in our country, both above and below the surface of the ground, 
and the consequent facility to gain sustenance for a family, that for 
some centuries to come there will not be found a sufficient supply 
of ‘landless resolutes’’ and desperadoes, to be employed as instru- 
ments of mischief and materials of combustion by dangerous dema- 
gogues, to embroil and overthrow the state. If Catalines should 
arise in succession, they may be able, like their prototype among 
the Romans, to produce terrible commotion in a single city, or for 
a time spread havoc and desolation in an individual state, but how 
are they to set in motion such a vast superincumbent mass as the 
whole population of the United States? A mob ina city is readily 
quelled by a firm and gentle exercise of the power of the police ; 
should it swell to a formidable insurrection, supposing the people 
absurd enough to rebel against their own laws, the military force 
of the whole state might be summoned to suppress it; and when 
this was found inadequate to the purpose, the ultimate appeal would 
lie to the military force of the whole union, which would as surely 
succeed as an ocean would extinguish an ordinary conflagration. 
The wisest writers upon political science, and the admirable Mon- 
tesquieu among the number, seem to be at their wits’ end to explain 
the singular phenomena of the Chinese government; they are un- 
able to conceive why that despotism, so much in contrariety to all 
others, should produce such beneficial effects in promoting the mul- 
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tiplication, tranquillity and happiness of that community, instead of 
the usual depopulating and ruinous effects of those forms of polity. 
It appears to me, the result is in part to be ascribed to the immense 
and overwhelming power of the Emperor at Pekin; and the irre- 
sistible force which is wielded by it through the agency of its in- 
credible population. ‘The authority of the Emperor gives him an 
uncontroulable mastery, which blasts all insurrections in the bud ; 
acts upon criminals like a stroke of death from heaven, and in con- 
sequence leaves it at full liberty to extend to the loyal and virtuous 
portion of the people a beneficence as fostering and cheering as airs 
from heaven. Now let us suppose, instead of an arbitrary and des- 
potic power, a limited authority like our federal government, not 
exerting its own will but checked on all hands by constitutional 
provisions ; able to do good within a prescribed sphere, but inhib- 
ited from doing evil by the laws of its own organization—let us sup- 
pose such a government, possessing the confidence and attachment 
of the whole union, and extending its jurisdiction from Maine to 
the Gulph of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to Texas, and able at 
any time to command the strength of the whole population inhabit- 
ing this territory, to accomplish an important and useful object— 
and it will present to us the best image we can conceive of that 
power and benevolence which Heaven itself exerts upon earth in 
the administration of its providence and grace. No single state 
would have the hardihood and temerity to attempt a resistance to 
its authority, and no large number of states would ever be found 
so irrational and suicidal as to throw off its just and salutary sway. 
The more extensive the compass within which an adequate power 
operates, the more gentle and kind may it be in the performance of 
its functions without any danger of diminishing its dignity, or up- 
rooting its authority. And let it be recollected, that the sources 
from which all our statesmen who are, or have been prophets of evil 
to our system, apprehend dangers to it, are the jealousies and rival- 
ries of the state governments ; and not, as in the democracies of 
Greece and Rome, from the sudden impulses of popular passions, 
excited into madness by the harangues of orators more insane than 
themselves. The fate of Rome was not unfrequently decided by 
the tumultuous proceedings of the forum, and that of Greece, in the 
assemblies of the Athenian multitude. Nothing similar to this can 
take place among us. Our orators in the capital cities may break 
their lungs with declamation, stimulate their audiences into any 
measures that flatter their prejudices, passions and apparent inter- 
ests at the time, but this intemperate heat reaches not into the inte- 
rior of the states, affects not the sensible and honest farmers, la- 
bourers and professional men who pursue their useful occupations 
with calmness and industry, and at the time designated by law give 
their votes in perfect freedom from the sway of any sinister influ- 
ence, and from a view solely to their country’s welfare; and if this 
be the condition and these the feelings of the great body of our in- 
telligent and honest citizens who inhabit the several states, form 
the bone and sinews of the nation, its pride in peace and its bul- 
wark in war, still more cool, deliberate and discriminating are those 
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who are annually commissioned by them to assemble into legisla- 
tures, consult for their welfare and promulge their laws. With bo- 
dies composed of such excellent constituent members as these, who 
have their talents and virtues thoroughly sifted by a shrewd com- 
munity, and who are responsible to them for their measures, has 
our federal government to correspond. Before such assemblies 
would ever adopt measures inimical to their general government, 
or casting a shadow towards disunion and disorganization, they 
would long deliberate, vehemently discuss, conscientiously hesitate, 
allow time for congress to conciliate and sooth them, and finally 
abandon their hostile designs. I think I perceive through the ope- 
ration of causes like these, and the unavoidable progress of these 
events, infinitely more difficulty in breaking asunder the ties that 
bind these republies, than many persons of high pretensions to sa- 
gacity and forecast are willing, or seem willing to allow. This 
union will no more be dissolved within the next half century than 
the planets will be driven from their orbits. May the Almighty 
grant that the earthly system may be as permanent as the heavenly. 
{ know that I may be pronounced an enthusiast in these affairs, and 
regarded as deficient in philosophical acumen, by those who, tow- 
ering in the pride of a profound knowledge of human nature, of the 
springs of action in man and the uniform issues of human affairs, 
imagine that they can discern in the very structure of our govern- 
ment the seeds of disease and speedy dissolution. I console my- 
self, however, with the reflection, that these profound philosophers 
and sagacious politicians, have hitherto proved false prophets, and 
this furnishes sufficient evidence that their predictions in regard to the 
future will not be more infallible. Their appeal tothe experience of the 
Grecian and Roman republics will not serve their turn, since they want 
aptitude in application to the case. Had Rome, instead of trampling 
down the liberties of the conquered countries, and grinding them 
under the millstone of military misrule as she did, erected them suc- 
cessively into free republics, and besides allowing them the privi- 
lege of perfect sovereignty within their several departments, also 
incorporated them into one federal government, holding its coun- 
cils in the senate-house, and composed of functionaries in whose 
election they equally participated, no human wisdom can decide 
that the most cordial wishes of Cicero, Cato and Brutus might not 
have been gratified, and their beloved republic have subsisted until 
the present day. This arrangement would certainly have saved 
them from those sanguinary civil wars which led to their downfall, 
and afterwards from the inroads of those ferocious barbarians that 
overwhelmed their empire. They, however, were not and could not 
be as well acquainted as we are with the lessons which are taught 
by the experience of various nations. Almost all the states with 
which they maintained intercourse were absolute despotisms, and 
the few smaller communities which were democratic, were theatres 
of perpetual revolution, turbulence and outrage, and gave them no 
insight into that wise distribution of the several powers in the gov- 
ernment which alone can give it harmony, freedom, efficiency and 
durability. Their own system, and that of Carthage, were the best 
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which were then known in the world, and in each of these every 
new arrangement was an untried experiment, whose expediency 
could be tested only by actual practice, and in most instances, as 
was to be expected, proved illadvised and injurious. No nation 
has opened to mankind so ample a volume of moral and political 
experiment as the English, inasmuch as in the course of their histo- 
ry they have passed through every vicissitude of fortune, improved 
each rising incident with consummate address, and drawing admo- 
nition from all her disasters and triumphs, her sufferings and enjoy- 
ments, has undoubtedly, as Montesquieu declares, erected altogeth- 
er a sysiem which stands forth as one of the noblest monuments of 
human wisdom. Upon this model we have endeavoured to im- 
prove, and this improved and perfected production, we are resolv- 
ed, zealously and religiously resolved, shall be eternal. 

Another consideration, which with the real patriot encourages the 
hope of permanence to our republic, is derived from the sentiment, 
habits, manners, prejudices and prevalent ideas among the commu- 
nity. ‘The Americans must be allowed to be distinguished by pe- 
culiar characteristics, and a remarkably cool, reflective and intelli- 
gent community. Inhabiting a temperate climate, their passions are 
not inflammable, and accustomed from their earliest years to no other 
controul but that which they impose upon their own actions, they 
are not subject to those sudden impulses, and cannot be driven into 
those transports and excesses, which are familiar to those nations 
who have been kept in a state of irritation and irascibility by repeat- 
ed acts of injustice, tyranny and oppression. The extreme inflam- 
mability of foreigners, when compared to the sedateness and equa- 
nimity of our own citizens, cannot but be perceptible to the least 
discerning. Our people are generally initiated into the elements of 
learning ; are humanized by frequent intercourse ; have religion of- 
fered them in her most benign aspect and attractive forms, and con- 
template their rulers and laws, not as objects of distrust and fear, 
but with entire confidence and affection, as the chosen guardians of 
life, liberty and property, and the dispensers of peace, order and 
prosperity. I have read much of the history of ancient and modern 
nations ; studied most of the profound works of human genius in 
Greek, Latin, French and English, and closely remarked the strain 
of thinking prevalent among the best writers upon political science, 
and I should say, that not one of them in ancient or modern times, 
ever had a conception of any community bearing a resemblance to 
the American. Born and educated in habits of perfect-freedom, and 
accustomed from the earliest life to take part in the formation of 
our own laws and institutions, a spirit of cordial and entire submis- 
sion to them is incorporated into our very structure, becomes a na- 
tural law in our mental economy ; and the decision by a majority of 
voices in whatever shape it may appear, is as definitive a sentence, 
and as deeply venerated among us, as was ever a decree issued by 
the Czar of Muscovy or a Divan of Constantinople, among the sub- 
jects of those potentates, Our constitution supplies in our imagi- 


nations the place of royal majesty, which if not infallible can do no 
wrong; our President that of a prime minister, officiating at the al- 
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tar of liberty, while all the functionaries in the various departments 
are his honoured coadjutors in the celebration of the rites. Is there 
any probability that these sentiments will languish and become ex- 
tinct by time? Will they not rather grow with our growth and 
strengthen with our strength? Every convulsion through which 
the republic has hitherto passed ; every sharp conflict of party she 
has encountered, and even the more trying shocks of foreign hosti- 
lity, have only communicated to her renovated strength, and pre- 
pared her for more vigorous efforts in future. Governments, instead 
of being diminished in the influence they exert over the human 
mind, are rather corroborated by time, and intollerable must be the 
oppression of the people before they can be excited into active ex- 
ertions to overturn it. The tranquillity, peace and satisfaction 
which they enjoy even under the worst possible forms, have caused 
them to be patiently endured, and the people have ever been found 
too tolerant of the miseries inflicted by them, than prone by con- 
vulsive struggles to release themselves from their yokes. What 
ardent preference and supreme devotion of soul may we not pre- 
sume Americans will in time contract for the best, gentlest and most 
beneficent of all governments? For my part, when I contemplate 
the scene presented in this country, and compare it with the pic- 
tures which history pourtrays, and those many-coloured forms of ty- 
ranny and misrule under which the nations have been made to groan 
—when I behold a supreme authority whieh issues from our capi- 
tol, extending its jurisdiction over an immeasurable territory, and 
yet operating as gently as the dews of heaven, with equal eye be- 
holding the rich and the poor, the elevated and humble, affording 
ample protection to the most exalted citizen without invading the 
rights even of the beggar to his crumbs of charity—when I behold 
talents and virtues allowed free course of action, and genius foster- 
ed and cherished by popular encouragement and applause, whether 
it shoot forth from the vale of obscurity and want, or from the lofty 
eminence of dignity and affluence—when I see our President him- 
self raised from the farmyard by his talents, virtues and public ser- 
vices, through the partiality of his countrymen, to the high dignity 
of our supreme executive of a great people—when I behold all pro- 
fessions supported, all trades encouraged, our rulers toiling for the 
public welfare, our courts occupied in the equal distribution of jus- 
tice, science and literature freely cultured, all modes of faith and 
forms of worship equally protected, and the various denominations 
of Christianity in good feeling and fellowship, crowding upon the 
sabbath to their respective places of worship, to offer up their pray- 
ers to heaven according to the unbiased dictates of their consciences 
—when I contemplate all the objects presented in this beautiful and 
sublime scene of national felicity, in a kind 2! political and philan- 
thropic rapture, I exclaim with the apestles upon the mount of 
transfiguration, it is good for me to be here; and here will I sit in 
my tent and abide in it forever—more happy than Moses upon the 
top of Pisgah, I have been allowed to enter into the promised land ! 
I say then, in the next place, that a growing attachment to our 
republican institutions, which is perceptible among the people, will 
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also contribute to their permanence and perpetuity. The president 
Montesquieu, in his great work denominated the Spirit of Laws, 
whose distinguishing merit is, that in it the author has shown that 
he could look back with a new eye upon the whole history of man, 
and deduce unheard lessons of wisdom from the experience of na- 
tions and vicissitudes of empire ; in this work, I say, he has assign- 
ed virtue as the very spring or actuating principle of a republican 
government, and the great ingredient in this virtue is a love of the 
republic. It must be upheld by public sentiment, for it cannot sus- 
tain itself without a corruption of its principle, and an usurpation of 
those formidable attributes of sovereignty that are incompatible with 
its genius. A republican government is a kind of forced con- 
dition of national existence, and presupposes a considerable share 
of intelligence and virtue among the citizens, which will supply it 
with a tributary energy to enable it to attain the great ends of so- 
ciety—-self-preservation, and the public tranquillity and happiness. 
If there be an ignorant and vicious mass of population in a country, 
it requires the immense force exerted by despotism to excite it into 
wholesome action, and direct it to the maintenance of its own wel- 
fare and security. When the community will not, the government 
must exercise a power adequate to the suppression of wrong, the 
punishment of vice and the maintenance of order. The alterna- 
tives, therefore, fellow-citizens, are fairly and distinctly presented 
to our choice, of either sustaining our republic, or, after tearing its 
parts asunder and scattering its limbs to the four winds of heaven, 
of passing through endless conflicts, commotions, disasters, perhaps 
the horrours of civil war, to unavoidable changes in our institutions; 
to aristocracies, monarchies, and it may be by a speedy process, to 
that greatest of all political damnations, the damnation of a milita- 
ry despotism. Look at the states of South America, and, since 
their separation from Spanish dominion, what but their unfitness for 
freedom, discontent with their condition, and ignorance and volati- 
lity of character, have subjected them to incessant dissentions, 
changes and civil butcheries ; and which unhappy condition at this 
moment, leaves them open to the insults and domineering controul 
of every foreign power? -Unprepared for liberty by intelligence, 
cool reflection and habits of self-government, they have found them- 
selves unable to enjoy those honours and privileges which their lead- 
ers were willing to bestow; and have, in consequence, been har- 
rassed by frequently recurring revolutions, and yielded to the sway 
of each military chieftain whom fortune enabled to gain the ascend- 
ancy, while under every vicissitude they have found their degrada- 


tion and misery more intolerable than before. Shall we venture 
upon that sea in which they have encountered nothing but storms, 
hurricanes and dreau] shipwrecks? ‘They have taken a pride, 


and found an advantage jn copying our example, and shall we de- 
feat its influence and throw discredit upon the example which has 
been so highly honoured, by €dipsing its glory, and allowing it to 
go out in darkness, disaster and blocd? After constructing the ship 
of state with consummate skill, and steering it in safety and majes- 
ty through a troubled ocean and tempestuous elements, shall we 
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permit it to perish forever in the deep? May Heaven itself forbid 
it! 

After having glanced at the future fortunes of our republic, and 
illustrated the practicability of sustaining it for perpetual genera- 
tions, let us recur to the best means, or “expedients, by which this 
important object may be accomplished. No topic of enquiry could 
be more infinitely interesting to us than this. Upon this issue de- 
pends all that is most dear to us as a nation. Let the maxims of truth 
and discretion upon this subject sink deeply into our hearts, and 
produce a powerful and abiding influence upon our conduct. 

The first means, by which our union will be secured and perpetu- 
ated, is the exercise of the powers entrusted to the federal govern- 
ment, in strict accordance with the letter and spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and with a delicate and scrupulous regard to the reserved 
rights of the states. There was an implied contract to this purport 
between the two parties, arising out of the very nature of the trans- 
action, by which these states were incorporated into one confedera- 
cy. All the powers of the general government being grants from 
the states for purposes of national benefit ; and, moreover, ascer- 
tained and defined with as much precision and accuracy as the 
shades of thought and copiousness of our language would admit, 
any violation of the provisions of the grant, when fairly interpreted, 
is a fraud practised upon the states; an undue advantage gained ; 
an encroachment upon their rights, that must lead to discontent, 
bickerings, animosity, and bitter altercations between the parties 
which will alienate them from each other. Happily for us, the fra- 
mers of our constitution, with true political sagacity, foresaw the 
difficulties and mischiefs likely to spring from this source, and have 
provided a remedy for the evils, not only in the changes produced 
in the system by the regular routine of elections w hich must take 
place in the states, and return representatives that express the sen- 
timents of their constituents, but, also, in the privilege retained by 
the people to amend their constitution ; a method by which a more 
permanent arrangement may be made which shall be satisfactory to 
the states, and become impassible barriers against future irregulari- 
ties of this kind. The states are stationed by our constitution as 
the authorized guardians of their rights, and let them watch with as 
prying a scrutiny and as sleepless a vigilance as they may deem ad- 
visable against all attempts to infringe them; but when they ima- 
gine that they have descried causes of complaint and censure, let 
them seek redress in the methods recognized in the laws, and not 
in loud outcries of tyranny and oppression, threats of discord and 
disunion, or in a precipitate and ferocious appeal to the sword.— 
The remedy is easy, certain and efficacious, if their sister states ac- 
cord in sentiments with the complainants in the case, and if they do 
not, surely the encroachment cannot be very glaring nor the injury 
done them very grievous, since it can be perceived by no eyes but 
theirs. A slight degree of moderation, good sense and patriotism 
ought to induce them to pause and reflect in such cases, and con- 
clude that they have viewed the transaction through a jaundiced 
eye; distorted its features by their passions, and apprehended vis- 
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ionary mischiefs from it. Under every aspect in which the subject 
can be presented, the doctrine of nullification stands condemned, as 
alike unsound in theory as it would be found inexpedient, bootless 
and pernicious in practice. 

And if it be right, magnanimous and a bounden duty in congress, 
the stronger party, always to pay a delicate and scrupulous atten- 
tion to the rights, feelings and interests of every state in the union, 
it is equally incumbent upon the state, the weaker party, never 
to attempt any interferences with the evident and acknowledged ju- 
risdiction of congress. Every state should conceive itself deeply 
interested in carrying into full and complete execution, the consti- 
tution of the United States. This is the ark of safety to the union, 
and should never be touched or impaired with rash and unhallowed 
hands. Whatever is prescribed or allowed in its articles, should 
be reverenced and acquiesced in as a mandate from heaven, or in- 
junction of holy writ. It prescribes a twofold mode, for instance, 
of electing a President and Vice-President, the two greatest func- 
tionaries known to the laws, the one by the people, through their elec- 
toral colleges ; ard in failure of this, another by congress, a dernier 
resort to save the nation from the shame and confusion arising out of 
a total defeat in so important an affair. Now, although it must al- 
ways be infinitely preferable that a successful election should be 
completed by the nation in their primary capacity, yet when this 
end has been unaccomplished by the votes of congress, surely we 
should as cheerfully and cordially acquiesce under the latter appoint- 
ment as the former. ‘They are both equally constitutional, and the 
result of popular arrangement ; and if the nation be dissatisfied with 
the selected candidates her wish may be gratified within the lapse 
of four years. During the progress of our history, it seems not at 
all improbable, that at our elections numerous candidates will have 
their claims preferred by the different sections of the country ; and 
unless a more effectual mode of decision than our present one, by 
the suffrages of the whole community can be devised, it will be- 
come by no means a rare contingence, that upon congress will de- 
volve the task of giving a chief magistrate to the nation. Let us 
try every lawful and wise expedient to obtain a President by the 
people; but what I mean to inculcate as a wholesome doctrine is, 
that if our will be not attained in this method, we should not regard 
an election by congress as an evil to be deprecated, or a measure to 
be decried and disparaged, nor should a chief magistrate thus cho- 
sen be held forth as an usurper or an object of public odium, con- 
tempt and execration. Happy are we, indeed, in the circumstance, 
that a judicious selection is thus amply secured to us. And the 
powers of congress, as an electoral college, are so extremely limit- 
ed in the choice of a candidate, that the selection cannot fall upon 
one in whose favour a large proportion of the people has not previ- 
ously decided. This consideration furnishes an irresistible motive to 
every honest patriot to acquiesce in the choice. 

Under this class of maxims by which the general government 
should be regulated in its proceedings ralative to the states, comes 
that controversy which has been lately broached, and waged with 
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so much intemperate heat, upon the subject of the abolition of sla- 
very. The existence of the relation between master and slave is re~ 
cognized inthe constitution ; and that institution of slavery which was 
introduced into the Southern and Northern states without their con- 
sent, and certainly without any criminality upon their part, is counten- 
anced, protected and secured by our fundamental laws. Whatever 
may be our theoretic opinions about its morality or expediency, it 
has been admitted into our social state with all its benefits and mis- 
chiefs; security to the rights of the owner in his property is pledged 
by the federal compact; and it is no longer a question to be moot- 
ed whether he shall remain in the undisturbed and inviolable enjoy- 
ment of them. Congress cannot surely at this day, consistently 
with the spirit of our constitution and laws, take any cognizance of 
measures tending to subvert the rights of the masters to the servic- 
es of their slaves, either in the slaveholding states themselves or in 
the District of Columbia, unless at the impulse and with the ex- 
pressed concurrence of the parties who are most interested in the 
matter. Is it to be believed, that the Southern states would ever 
have entered into the federal compact with the Northern, if they had 
not conceived that the tenure by which they held this property was 
secure from violation? Unless the same sentiment had prevailed 
in Virginia and Maryland, would they haveever yielded the District 
of Columbia to our federal legislature, and by this means have laid 
a snare for their own feet? Nothing, then, would seem to be more 
clear and incontrovertible than that the subject of slavery cannot, in 
any shape whatever, consistently with good faith, directly or indi- 
rectly, be touched or interfered with by congress, except at the soli- 
citation of the slaveholding states themselves. The subject does 
not lie under the jurisdiction of congress, any more than it belongs 
to that legislature to determine the claims of the people at the North 
to the possession of their property. One of the best means of se- 
curing the permanence of our union, as well as the public tranquil- 
lity, is to preserve a profound and unbroken silence upon this ex- 
citing topic. It is astonishing to behold the sudden fury with 
which the abolitionists have seized upon this subject, and the reck- 
lessness and infatuation with which they would rush to the most fa- 
tal extremeties. In the true spirit of all raving fanatics, by a sud- 
den light they have discovered the evils and the guilt of slavery, and 
its egregious incompatibility with the moral law, as well as genius 
and precepts of Christiany. Slavery was familiarly recognized un- 
der the dispensation preparatory to that of the gospel—is nowhere 
prohibited by the Founder of our faith. The relation between mas- 
ter and servant is expressly alluded to by the Apostles, and the du- 
ties arising out of it prescribed and enjoined—almost all the coun- 
tries in which Christianity was first planted abounded in slaves, and 
yet its promulgers thought this circumstance presented no impedi- 
ment to the progress of that spiritual kingdom which it was their 
province to establish. But notwithstanding all these facts and ar- 
guments, which are decisive of the ground of neutrality upon this 
subject, which Christianity has assumed and maintained from her 
commencement to the present day, these insane zealots have by sud- 
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den illumination been convinced, not only that they should as Chris- 
tians be opposed in principle to slav ery, which privilege we readily 
allow them, but that they are obligated in conscience to set forward 
a furious and exterminating war against those of our brethren who 
have unfortunately had this evil inheritance entailed upon them. 
Had the Founder of our religion and his apostles embraced these 
opinions and been animated by this spirit, our system of faith weuld 
have been arrested at the outset, and neither Europe nor America 
would now enjoy the blessings of its fructifying light and warmth. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied, that the benign spirit of our holy 
religion, though not its letter, is at variance with slav ery; and that 
teaching us that our Heavenly Father forms of one blood all the na- 
tions of the earth, endows them with the same natural rights and 
spiritual privileges and hopes, she would lead us, as soon as cir- 
cumstances will allow, to break their yoke of bondage, and admit 
them to all the honours and immunities of brethren. But these 
considerations are entirely out of place in arriving at a decision up- 
on the present controversy. Had we now to discuss the point, 
whether slavery should be introduced into the United States, and 
slaves at this time be imported from Africa, we should need no furth- 
er decision upon it to ascertain our settled opinions, than that which 
has already been pronounced by congress, which visits the African 
slavetrade with the punishment of piracy. From Maine to Florida 
not a single voice would be raised in favour of its introduction. 
But our Southern brethern have no choice left them in the case; the 
evil has been thrust upon them by their forefathers ; millions of this 
degraded race are incorporated into their social condition, and it 
becomes to them, and to them alone, a subject of infinite importance 
to determine in what manner they shall dispose of this unwieldy 
and vitiated population. There is a perfect certainty, that they will 
find a sufficient source of anxiety and disquietude in the manage- 
ment of this foul disease in the body politic, without the aid of their 
Northern brethren to inflame it into violence and exacerbate its tor- 
ments. And is it to be endured, that a set of silly fanatics, wretched 
empirics in state affairs, and incapable of comprehending the whole 
extent of their social, moral and religious duties, from the impulse 
of a miserable vanity, and an ambition to become notorious and 
raise themselves from that dust of oblivion and insignificance to 
which nature had irrevocably condemned them, should dare to dis- 
turb that amicable relation which the North and South have hither- 
to sustained with each other, din our ears with their incessant de- 
nunciations against that chivalric portion of our citizens, whose 
merits they have notdiscernment to scan, and commence a course of 
inflammatory operations against the South, which, if not checked 
and subdued, must throw the whole nation into combustion and ru- 
in? What can be the aim of these new and miserable interpreters 
of the Christian law? Whatare the results which they anticipate 
from their exertions? If they were actuated by genuine philanthro- 
py and a humane concern for the rights and interests of their race, 
would they not recoil from the thought of the scenes of insurrection, 
devastation and massacre to which their exertions tend? Would 
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they butcher the masters and their families to release their slaves 
from bondage, a bondage of whose yoke they would be insensible, 
if not quickened into a prurient susceptibility by these mischievous 
incendiaries? What, then, are the precise and definite objects of 
these misguided men? Are they prepared for a crusade against 
the South, and after they have exterminated those pagans and infi- 
dels the white masters, to consecrate the soil as a holy land to the 
blacks, the true believers? This would, indeed, be a refinement 
upon humanity and Christian morals, whose chief ingredient is rank 
poison, and whose decoction is pestilence and death. But they in- 
sist that they have the privilege as American citizens freely to 
speak, write, publish and circulate their mischievous productions. 
So would Satan and his associate demons have if they could ap- 
pear in their own persons in the American republic. But if our 
laws must allow such destructive license, do no considerations of 
prudence, no maxims of expediency, no rules of respect and deco- 
rum enter into their theory of moral duty? These inebriates alrea- 
dy have known and felt the indignation with which their folly has 
inspired their fellow-citizens—popular fury has driven them from 
the hotbeds in which they were hatching insurrections, treasons and 
civil butcheries—thousands to one of an intelligent and discreet 
community have condemned their principles and practices—they 
have been rebuked by state legislatures, by congress, by churches 
and political meetings, by the loud denunciations of the press, and 
what ought to have more weight with them, if they were honest 
and true men, and staunch to their professed principles, by the in- 
juries they are heaping upon the African race themselves, in retard- 
ing the good work of colonization and gradual emancipation, be- 
sides riveting more firmly their chains upon the slaves, and embit- 
tering the miseries of servitude. I cannot believe, gentlemen abo- 
litionists! that you are so blind and infatuated as not to perceive at 
least the wounds you are inflicting upon the very cause of humani- 
ty which you ostensibly espouse with so much zeal and ferocity.— 
Is there then any charity for you which can withhold us from the 
conviction, that your object is, not so much the public benefits pro- 
duced by your endeavours, for none of these are to be discovered 
throughout your career, as the noise you have made in the world, 
the commotion you have occasioned, and the honours you have 
gained as confessors, at least, though the moderation of the people 
has yet refused you the immortal honours of martyrdom. Ah! the 
depravity and deceitfulness of the human heart! who can fathom its 
profound depth or remove that veil with which it conceals its 
weakness and wickedness from the vision of even its possessor ? 

No one is more deeply interested than I am in the progress and 
universal prevalence of true Christianity, and the triumph of the 
cause of liberty and equal rights; but these ends must be attained 
by means very different from those employed by abolitionists. For- 
tunately for the best interests of our race, the promulgers of Christi- 
anity were too wise to interfere with the political and civil institu- 
tions of mankind, except so far as the meliorating effects of our re- 
ligion might work gradual changes and improvements in them.— 
VOL IX.—NO. XXXVIII. 17 
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They erected no such obstructions to the wide diffusion of that king - 
dom which is not of this world, but contented themselves with 
seeking the salvation of their race under all the various forms of ci- 
vil polity. And is the Christian law, and the morality of the gospel 
to be now altered and adulterated by a few ignorant and visionary 
fanatics? If you are so overzealous, gentlemen, in remedying abus- 
es in the world, why not turn Don Quixottes in civil liberty, and go 
forth in quest of those lions, giants and dwarfs of tyranny to con- 
tend with, whom you will find in whole legions, in Asia, Africa 
and Europe? Are the serfs of Russia, the boors of Germany, the 
abject slaves of Turkey, and even the more refined peasantry of 
Spain and Portugal, in a political and civil condition greatly pref- 
erable to the labourers in the cornfields of our Southern division, 
who are treated with as much gentleness and lenity as are consist- 
ent with the discipline which is indispensable to their due regula- 
tion and quiet submission to authority? If your sympathies are so 
fervently enlisted in the interests of suffering humanity, why not 
commence a career of charity, which will supply the wants, relieve 
the oppression and redress the wrongs of the lively and generous- 
hearted Irishmen, who, although surrounded by a civilized commu- 
nity, and subjected to a monarchy, the pride of Europe and the 
boast of human reason, have been long held in a degradation and a 
misery which have subdued their souls, quenched their buoyant spi- 
rits, and converted a race of heroes into a community of paupers ? 
Is it in your own country only that you can find an oppression that 
arouses your indignation ; wrongs that demand reparation, and mis- 
eries that extort your pity? 

But supposing, gentlemen, that we grant the accuracy of all the 
opinions you have broached in regard to the moral turpitude of sla- 
very, and the outrage it commits upon the native and unalienable 
rights of mankind—suppose that the utmost swing has been given 
to your desires and boldest exertions, and that you have compassed 
your most remote ends—you have been allowed to circulate your 
inflammatory productions, until you have laid a train that requires 
only the application of the match, to produce an explosion that shall 
shake the whole continent—admit that the negroes are ripened for 
a revolt, the Southern inhabitants have been so supine and neglect- 
ful of self-defence, and secure from alarm, that you have provided 
the slaves with arms and ammunition, and upon the sound of the 
drum they seize their swords and are prepared to commence their 
ravages, murders and devastations—what would now be gained 
that you could contemplate without the deepest horrour and self- 
execration? Have you ever conteniplated the results which would 
follow to these miserable victims of your delusion? Can you beso 
void of all understanding as to imagine for a moment, that they 
would triumph in this servile war? Is there not strength enough, 
and skill enough, and bravery enough in that gallant and indomita- 
ble people to obtain the mastery of those wretches who have been 
accustomed to tremble at their voices? Would the federal govern- 
ment look on with indifference and behold the fine spirits who have 
so happily swayed its councils and conducted its operations, butch- 
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ered by their slaves? Would not tens of thousands of swords be 
drawn from their scabbards by Northern and Western men, to give 
aid to those patriots whose fathers, side by side with theirs, had 
fought the battles of freedom? ‘That such an insurrection would 
be completely quelled, hecatombs of slaves offered to expiate their 
offences, and their present servitude changed into Egyptian bond- 
age for the future, is as sure as that the generations of men in our 
country will be perpetuated, and our race be actuated by the pas- 
sions which have ruled it from the time of Adam to the present.— 
And, allow me to ask you, gentlemen, after all this tumult had ceas- 
ed, this blood had flowed and this devastation been arrested, what 
think you would be the situation in which you would find your- 
selves? Could your enemies devise for you a more severe punish- 
ment, torments more excruciating than those you would bring upon 
yourselves by your own partial successes? If the authors of such 
dreadful evils were allowed to survive the ruins they had caused, a 
more miserable band of wretched outcasts from the blessings of so- 
ciety, could scarcely be imagined than they would become when 
they beheld scorn in every countenance, and odium hunting them 
into every retirement. Happy is it for you, abolitionists, that the 
wisdom of others intervenes to save you from the miseries which 
your own passions and delusions would bring upon yourselves and 
others. 

But the fact is, that the scenes I have just described are merely 
imaginary, and can never be exhibited in real life. Our Southern 
brethren are too intelligent, and watchful of their safety, ever to al- 
low their enemies to make such progress towards their destruction. 
Congress is too wise ever to interfere in these delicate affairs ; and 
our prudent President, most opportunely and with an eye watchful 
for his country’s welfare, has closed the door against the entrance 
of all mischief from this quarter, by apprizing his fellow-citizens 
that no attempt to tamper with this interest, even though confined 
to the District of Columbia, which is subject to the peculiar juris- 
diction of congress, shall ever meet his concurrence—and of conse- 
quence, all such attempts must be abortive during his term of sere 
vice. Let us hope, then, that in future this agitating topic will ne- 
ver be again renewed; that all petitions to congress concerning it 
will be discontinued, and that the good people of our country, fully 
apprised of the dangers with which it threatens our peace and wel- 
fare, will cease every effort of this kind to sow these seeds of dissen- 
tion, and kindle anew these half-extinguished flames. We may be 
assured, that if ever slavery is abolished in the United States, it 
will be done, not by violence, denunciation and outrage, but by the 
gentle use of argument, kind admonition and soft persuasion, and 
the active humanity of our Southern brethren themselves. When 
allowed to act freely, and to flow in its natural channels, we may 
anticipate from this generous humanity everything that is great and 

ood. The emancipation of our slaves must be the work of time 
and deliberate exertions, and every attempt to accelerate would but 
impede and embarrass the noble work. Let us trust, that under 
the providence of Heaven, aided by the enlightened exertions of our 
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fellow-citizens, the glorious period, however remote, will finally ar- 
rive, in which throughout this land of liberty, we shall unite with 
one heart and one voice, in celebrating the triumphant jubilee of 
universal emancipation. 

After a delicate and scrupulous attention to the rights of the 
states by the federal government, and a strict adherence to the pro- 
visions of the constitution, the next means by which our union will 
be preserved is the adoption of every expedient to promote simple 
and frugal habits and manners among the people, and to call into 
operation every agent that can enlighten their understandings, rec- 
tify their principles and purify their morals. No nation ever ap- 
peared more fully apprised than we are of the influence of educa- 
tion upon a community, and its intimate connection with their form 
of government, and political and civil institutions ; and no nation 
has devoted itself with a more laudable zeal and assiduity to the at- 
tainment of this end. The rising generation have access to the 
most ample sources of elementary instruction; our colleges and 
academies are numerous and efficient ; all classes and sexes are en- 
gaged in the task and lend a ready coédperation, and there is not a 
youth in the republic whose parents and friends may not by a slight 
share of interest in the matter, communicate to him that degree of 
information which will fit him to become a respectable, virtuous and 
useful citizen. Upon this point, therefore, it must be allowed by 
all, that we are performing an exemplary part, and laying deeply 
the foundations of the public liberty, order and prosperity. By the 
press, the pulpit, the bar, and various methods of communicating 
knowledge, the light of instruction is more extensively diffused 
among us than probably among any other community now known 
upon earth. This is a consideration that presents to us the fairest 
prospects, and prognosticates the durability of our republican insti- 
tutions. Nor should our exertions in this respect be permitted to 
relax or terminate at this point. Our youth should not only receive 
a tolerable elementary education, but their system of nurture and 
instruction ought to be truly republican; that is, should kindle in 
them an ardent attachment to their own country, its constitution and 
laws, and state of society, and foster respect for their rulers and the 
true principles of submission to the civil authorities. Simplicity, 
as opposed to pomp and gairish display, should characterize all 
our habits, manners and modes of living, our public exhibitions and 
inaugurations into office, our forms of worship, the rites and cere- 
monies of our religion, and the ministrations and even costumes of 
our priesthood. ‘The church as well as the state, should be con- 
formed to the spirit of our laws in her whole form and structure, in 
the authority entrusted to her ecclesiastical functionaries, in her pub- 
lic councils and deliberative assemblies, in her laws and regulations, 
and in the chasteness and simplicity of all those external symbols 
by which she displays herself to the eyes of the multitude. These 
cautions in regard to the church in our country are the more im- 
portant, since from the veneration which mankind entertain for re- 
ligion, and their superstitious adherence to all its appendages and 
slightest usages and customs, we are naturally prone to much wider 
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deviations from all republican simplicity, in our forms of worship, 
church government, and external rites and ceremonies, than would 
be endured by the people in their political and civil transactions. 
Let us beware that we admit not corruption of manners, nor chang- 
es in our government to creep upon us either through the gates of 
the sanctuary, or.the portals of our capitol. ‘The purity and power 
of religion will be best promoted, and her genuine respectability and 
serene majesty illustrated by the simplicity of the garb which she 
wears, and the unassuming nature of her pretensions. If we derive 
our articles of faith and modes of discipline and worship from the 
old monarchies of Europe, and as far as they are founded in scrip- 
ture are obliged to comply with them, we are constrained by no ne- 
cessity to adulterate any of our churches with those foreign orna- 
ments and pompous appendages, which are congenial to the spirit 
of a monarchy or despotism, but totally repugnant to that of a re- 
public. I indulge these hints under the influence of the most fer- 
vent desires to see the prevalence of pure and undefiled Christianity 
among us, and the rapid progress and highest prosperity of all our 
churches; and I am assured, moreover, that the cause of religion 
will be most flourishing when more attention is paid to her inward 
principles and less to showy externals; when she appears to the 
world in a neat and unornamental costume, rather than in all the 
trappings and decorations of art and magnificence. Nations who 
would long enjoy their liberties, must watch with equal solicitude 
the progress of their ecclesiastical and civil institutions. The his- 
tory of man in all ages admonishes us of this necessity; and if we 
are to trust to the experience of past ages, and remark the vicissi- 
tudes of that tremendous ecclesiastical despotism that once over- 
shadowed and blasted the nations of Europe, I should say, we 
ought to be peculiarly vigilant against the progress of ecclesiastical 
domination, from whatever quarter it may arise. As far as the 
voice of history is to be heard, she would apprise us, that in the 
time in which civil power has travelled one mile towards tyranny, 
ecclesiastical authority has travelled a hundred. Let us, therefore, 
conform them both to our republican institutions, alike in outward 
forms and internal principles. 

In reference to the effects likely to be produced upon the simpli- 
city and frugality of our manners, by the influence of foreign luxu- 
ries through the channels of commerce, I must be allowed to enter- 
tain a patriot’s solicitude and apprehensions. Mr Jefferson long since 
discovered his misgivings of mind upon this head, in his Notes upon 
Virginia; and certainly since that time the sources of danger have 
been greatly multiplied and enlarged. Our trade has increased be- 
yond all example; our cities upon the seaboard have grown into 
immense capitals ; we have reared a respectable navy to protect our 
vessels upon the ocean; the rarest luxuries in the world are accu- 
mulating in our cities, and, as if to accelerate our progress in lux- 
ury and extravagance, banks without stint have been instituted, 
which, supplying us with an artificial medium to facilitate internal 
exchanges, have placed all the specie at the disposal of merchants 
to inundate us with superfluities, while the tariff-laws themselves, 
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in their origin entirely patriotic and salutary, have been attended 
in their progress with the mischief, that while they throw impedi- 
ments upon the importation of the necessaries of life and the most 
useful articles of trade, open free and unbounded ingress among us 
to all those luxuries which stimulate the people to extravagance, 
awake an inordinate desire of splendor, pomp and magnificence, 
and tend directly to sap the purity of their moral principles and 
the truly republican moderation and selfdenial in their habits and 
manners.—These are weighty and portentous affairs to this nation, 
and merit the serious consideration of every statesman and patriot. 
It is much to be lamented, that under our present revenue laws, 
no remedial measures can be speedily adopted upon the subject. 
I know, that to a certain extent, luxury is indispensable to the pro- 
gress of science and the elegant arts, and that without some indul- 
gence in superfluities, the manners of the nation would ever remain 
coarse, uncivilized and barbarous. But I know, also, that excess- 
ive luxury is the greatest bane, that can be ministered to a republic. 
This evil, is, indeed, greatly alleviated to us from our immense 
extent of territory, the sparseness of our population, and the habits 
of industry and hardihood in which the cultivators of the earth 
and labourers in the manufactories and public works, will still con- 
tinue even when our cities are rioting in the wildest excesses, and 
debased by habits of licentiousness and vice. I know, that our 
cities possess but a slight share of influence upon the whole nation, 
compare with that which was anciently enjoyed by Athens and 
Rome and is now wielded by London and Paris, and on this ac- 
count, their conditions will not furnish thermometers by which those 
of the whole republic can be ascertained, and cannot greatly deter- 
mine its fate. Nevertheless, it is well worthy of the studies and 
toils of the enlightened statesmen of our country, to devote them- 
selves to the task of checking as far as possible, and as is consist- 
ent with liberty, the rapid progress of luxury. If the whole expens- 
es, both of our federal and state governments, could be sustained 
by imposts upon foreign luxuries, it would be one of the greatest 
benefits that could be conferred upon the nation. We want from 
Europe all that she can furnish of science and literature, of the use- 
ful and elegant arts—her books, monuments of genius, the produc- 
tions of her philosophers, poets, painters and statuaries, her discov- 
eries and improvements—but inestimable advantages would flow to 
us, if, when our ports cannot be occluded against an unshackled 
commerce, public virtue and patriotism excluded all those articles 
of excessive luxury, which tend merely to feed an overweening 
pride and vanity, to minister to an idle display and pageantry of 
opulence, and to waste amidst all the pomp and circumstance of do- 
mestic establishment and parade, that wealth which might supply 
the wants and administer to the comforts of the labouring poor, cov- 
er our fields with smiling plenty, and enrich the country with noble 
and useful improvements. The wealthy republican should live in 
a simple elegance of style himself, contribute as far as practicable 
to the culture of science and literature, and the encouragement of 
morals and religion ; embellish his dwelling with the finest models 
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in sculpture and painting; fill his library with the most approved 
authors, and devote the residue of his wealth to the benefit of his 
country, by improving her agriculture, extending her manufactures 
and enlarging her useful commerce. ‘These are the methods by 
which our admirable laws and institutions will be rendered perma- 
nent. 

The next method by which we shall uphold and perpetuate our 
federal government, and all our institutions, is to maintain that per- 
fect equality which at present so happily subsists among the citi- 
zens, and preserve it from the two excesses towards which it per- 
petually tends, a corrupting aristocracy upon the one hand, and a 
spirit of insubordination, impatience of controul, and confusion and 
anarchy upon the other. ‘There are not a few among us, who in 
the pride of wealth, dignity and influence, can perceive no dangers 
or evils likely to accrue to us from any quarter, save the abuse of 
that power by the people which they at present possess, and which 
I trust in heaven they will always retain. ‘These men, it would ap- 
pear, would be much delighted with a change in the government ; 
and no doubt, would think the powers of an aristocracy very safely 
deposited in their hands, and by trampling down the influence of 
the people they would give steadiness, corroboration and durability 
to the state. In these views they happen to be greatly mistaken ; 
for no other form of government and method of administration than 
those which they have hitherto enjoyed, would have suited the 
American community ; been tolerated by them for a moment, or in 
any degree answered the purpose of maintaining the public order. 
One of the most egregious mistakes of the Romans was, that in the 
origin of their commonwealth, and after the expulsion of their kings 
in the person of ‘Tarquin, they still retained in their political super- 
structure, those props or pillars of a throne, an order of nobility in 
the body of patricians. After they had struck off the head from the 
monarchy, they should not have allowed the shoulders, arms, and 
most active and powerful members toremain. ‘This odious inequa- 
lity between the different ranks in the state, gave rise to all those 
long and exasperated contests between the patricians and plebeians, 
which led to repeated commotions, disasters and miseries, and final- 
ly terminated in the establishment of imperial authority. Had the 
Romans commenced their career as we did, by the acknowledgment 
of the native rights of mankind, and their complete equality as mem- 
bers of a community, most of those convulsions and revolutions 
which followed each other in rapid succession might have been 
avoided, and probably their free institutions much more prolonged 
in existence. Where the people retain all power in their own hands 
and by themselves or through their authorized agents confer all offi- 
ces and distinctions upon those who have deserved them, these 
places in the commonwealth are held without so much envy, and 
give rise to little or no disturbance. The permanence of our insti- 
tutions will depend upon the faithful preservation of this happy 
equality, in which every citizen is deemed alike entitled to all the 
privileges which are held by others, and in which all offices, honours 
and emoluments of the state are to be reaped by every one who shall 
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merit them by his virtues, talents and services. Let no one dare 
to attempt a breach upon this beautiful order, this arrangement so 
accordant to the appointments of Heaven, who to the whole family 
of mankind extends favours with an equal hand. And let those 
who discover a lively apprehension of the disorders and convulsions 
which may happen in the state from popular violence and the broad 
extension of populer suffrage, recollect that justice, complete and 
consummate justice, is the greatest tranquillizer in the world. When 
ample justice is done to the people ; when their undoubted rights 
are respected, their injuries prevented or redressed, and their wants 
not unduly aggravated, when were they ever seen disposed, at least 
in our country, to disorde r, rage or destruction? When with the 
hundred hands of Briareus, they might exterminate all before them, 
how are they appeased and softened into gentleness and relentings 
by offers of kindness, and the mere form or show of justice present- 
ed to their vision ? 

In order to the maintenance of this wholesome equality of which 
I speak, and which is of such infinite importance to the republic, 
the freedom of elections and the most unsullied purity in conduct- 
ing them, should be sedulously secured ; monopolies and incorpo- 
rated companies should be allowed only when imperiously demand- 
ed by the public good, and guarded from abuse by the strictest lim- 
itations of law ; offices of trust and emolument should be accessible 
to all classes and conditions, whose qualifications fit them for their 
functions ; and all attempts of the opulent to domineer over the 
poor, and of the elevated to depress the humble, should be solicit- 
ously discountenanced. Surely the inferiour orders of society, the 
most hardworking and productive classes have long enough been 
contemned, oppressed and trodden under foot; it is time that in 
this new world and this asylum of the oppressed, they should at 
last find a place in which they may hold up their heads, claim their 
native honours, and bid defiance to their persecutors. And I con- 
ceive, that the excessive and even nervous fears with which a por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens behold the prevalence of what they de- 
nominate the dregs of the people, are tota!ly unfounded, inasmuch 
as the mischiefs which are produced by the desperately poor and 
destitute in other countries, are absolutely precluded in ours by the 
immense numbers of the community who are too easy and inde- 
pendent in their circumstances to be stimulated into any excesses 
by the prospect of bettering their condition. It is astonishing to 
reflect, how often the keen foresight of the politicians of Europe 
seems to overshoot its mark, and their over-anxious solicitude to 
avoid apprehended evils, mars their success in removing them, and 
leads them to mistake the means by which they are most effectual- 
ly prevented or cured. They throw shackles upon the press to cor- 
rect its abuses, and mischievous publications multiply under their 
restraints; we allow it unbounded freedom, and scarcely ever is 
there an appeal to the courts to correct its licentiousness. They 
vex, fine and imprison, the libellers: of their rulers, and libellers 
swarm among them; our rulers bear with patience the most virulent 
attacks and basest calumnies, or leave their defences to the counter 
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publications of advocates and friends, and scarcely ever does their 
influence receive a shock. In some countries, religion is protect- 
ed by penal laws, and blasphemy and impiety are venting their 
poisons with consummate effrontery and shameless indecency, here 
religion is left to sustain herself by her own merits and persuasive 
evidences, and yet public sentiment is never shocked by open 
assaults upon her, or impious publications. O statesmen of the 
world! learn to repose more confidence in the intelligence, virtue 
and moral feelings of mankind, and your good opinion will render 
them more worthy of respect. 

To bring this part of our subject to a conclusion, we remark, that 
if we are sincerely desirous that our federal government should last 
and be safely transmitted to our posterity, we must cease to speak 
and write about a dissolution of the union; no longer bandy threats 
of the dreadful result, and allow some abatement in the asperity of 
party dissention. Is there no other method of capping a climax in 
argument, culling metaphors to ornament our discourses, or swell- 
ing our stream of eloquence into the beautiful and sublime, without 
adverting to the catastrophe of a separation of states? Our orators 
seem to reserve this topic for their most affecting perorations, the 
last tragic scene in the drama, that is to strike conviction home up- 
on every mind, and captivate every heart by its irresistible pathos. 
Is this wise? Is it expedient? Is it not a dangerous weapon of 
attack, or defence? We may think and talk of treason, until we 
are prepared to perpetrate it. We may menace this fatal step until 
our pride, vanity and regard for consistency may drive us on to its 
execution. Upon all occasions in which we are put to the trial, 
we discover no disaffection to the union, and no insensibility to the 
immense benefits which we derive from it. When new states are 
constituted, we not only discern no disinclination to enter into our 
political fraternity, but a most eager desire and importunate solici- 
tation to gain admission into it;—even Texas, a state that is foreign 
to our jurisdiction, woos us to adopt a very questionable policy, and 
give her repose and security under the shadow of our mighty wing, 
and begs the noble privilege of adding a new star to our glorious 
constellation. Since then, we are all aware of the honour, securi- 
ty and advantages of a connection with this mighty empire of rea- 
son, justice and liberty, why are we incessantly pouring out frothy 
and impotent threats of disunion, and endangering the system which 
we idolize by idly tampering with its interests. All the great rev- 
olutions and mischievous conspiracies by which the empires of the 
world have been overthrown, have had their commencement—first, 
in secret thoughts; then, significant whispers ; and from these have 
proceeded bolder declarations and loud menaces, which are the 
baleful precursors of dreadful explosions, and widespread ruin and 
combustion. Let us check this reprehensible language, and never 
even think of our republic but as one, mighty and indivisible. Its 
fate depends upon ourselves, and if we allow it to perish through 
our own defect, we shall display ourselves to all future ages as ex- 
amples of consummate folly and imbecility. With reckless fury 
and blind fatuity we shall cast from us the most precious diadem 
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with which Providence ever crowned a nation. It is the exasper- 
ated spirit of party only that leads to these abuses of speech, and 
this highly exceptionable conduct ; an inordinate ambition is creep- 
ing upon us, by as noiseless and inaudible steps as those which are 
discernible in the progress of time, and although it conceal itself in 
numberless disguises, may prove as fatal in the sweep of its scythe. 
In a country so free as ours, it is impossible to preclude the con- 
tests of party; as among the few who are men of integrity, an hon- 
est difference of opinion in politics would lead to it, and the more 
corrupt will join them according as interest, prejudice or passion 
sways them. ‘To acertain extent, too, parties may have a favour- 
able influence by awakening vigilance for the public welfare, and 
preventing injustice, venality and oppression. But too violent con- 
cussions of party endanger the peace and safety of the state. When 
men enlist their passions upon either side, whether simply for the 
sake of triumph, or for the vile purpose of partaking the spoils, the 
public welfare is lost sight of in the heat of contest, and the most 
unprincipled expedients are adopted to gain the victory. A thirst 
of dominion actuated Sylla and Marius, Pompey and Cesar, An- 
tony and Octavius, and their adherents coalesced in their schemes 
as interest or the prospect of success led them. Fortunately for us 
our demagogues have no such inflammable materials as were the Ro- 
mans to deal with; and they are checked and restrained from in- 
temperate action by the purity, good sense and genuine patriotism 
of our community. It is the duty of every patriot to soften the vir- 
ulence and restrain the violent movements of party; to discourage 
the licentiousness of the press ; to cultivate relations of amity with 
his political opponents; to attempt no undue influence over the 
votes of his fellow-men, and upon all occasions of election to be- 
stow his suffrage upon the most deserving, or upon the candidate, 
who, he conscientiously believes, will most faithfully promote the 
public welfare. From the President downwards to the humblest 
voter, every elector and every officer should keep his country solely 
and supremely in his view, when performing any task which has 
reference to the state. A patriot President, or he who would exhibit 
a perfect model of a supreme magistrate, as soon as he ascends that 
lofty chair; should regard himself not as the agent of a party, but 
the chosen minister of the whole people, and assiduously labour to 
do the greatest good to the greatest number. In his appointments 
to public places, it is not to be expected that he will not give the 
preference to those who have most zealously contributed to his 
elevation, not from the paltry consideration of rewarding a parti- 
zan, or panegyrist, but from the honourable motive of carrying out 
thai plan of administration which he sincerely regards as the wisest 
and most expedient. ‘This end could never be obtained by a cabi- 
net, clogged with the opponents of its policy. Wherever, never- 
theless, this imperious duty does not sway him, he will use his ut- 
most endeavours to reward talents, virtues and public services in 
whatever ranks they may be discovered. A patriot President should 
inflexibly adhere to what is right and expedient, in spite of the rav- 
ings and flounderings of opposition, and the still more trying dis- 
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contents, misapprehensions and secessions of adherents. Nothing, 
surely, can be more gratifying to him than to meet the entire appro- 
bation and support of his fellow-citizens, and this will be the usual 
reward of an honest and prudent administration ; but in order that 
he may enjoy this approbation it must follow him in the path of con- 
scientious duty. ‘lhe same rule applies to every officer in the goy- 
ernment. ‘The senators and members of the house of representa- 
tives are chosen for the councillors of the whole nation. ‘They are 
representatives of states and districts, but legislators of the union ; 
and their measures and deliberations should look to the benefit of 
the whole people over whom their jurisdiction extends. These are 
means by which this republic will be sustained, and its blessings 
transmitted to our remotest posterity. 

It remains, now, my fellow-citizens, that I conclude this address 
by briefly recapitulating the arguments, and adverting to the mo- 
tives which should animate us to defend, protect and render indisso- 
luble our federal government. And here we are met by everything 
that can in any degree operate upon the human mind, or touch and 
awake the sensibility of the human heart; by every object that can 
kindle our hopes and fears ; by every appeal to our sense of right 
and wrong, virtue and vice; by an attention to the minute in indi- 
vidual enjoyment, and to the great and magnificent in national pros- 
perity, warning us to guard against the dangers and mischiefs of 
disunion and separation of the states. I know not what may be 
the distinct views and precise calculations of those politicians who 
seem seriously to look to this horrid catastrophe; but can assure 
them, from the bottom of my heart, that while I feel a pride and 
sense of personal dignity and importance in being regarded as a 
member of this great republic, which has already a high rank among 
civilized nations, and in her present career is rapidly advancing to- 
wards a preéminence which will be overtopped by no state upon 
earth, I should feel myself dwindle into utter insignificance as an 
inhabitant of any of those minuter divisions of it, however respect- 
able they might be, which might spring out of its ruins. No sooner 
should our union be dissolved, than all our glory as an orb amidst 
the constellation of sovereign powers would be forever extinguish- 
ed. From one of the planets that rule the skies, we should be con- 
verted into satellites that wait upon their tracks, and borrow from 
them all the splendour and influence we could boast. Can any one 
doubt, that if our confederzcy was dissolved, and the mighty chain 
broken that binds our states together, we should be at once involy- 
ed in a chaos of confusion, disorder and elemental war? And what 
voice would be heard calling forth order from this troubled deep ; 
collecting the scattered remnants of our empire, and modelling them 
into new forms of life? Into some new modifications of govern- 
ment, it is certain, we should be compelled to settle, and that these 
modifications would at first be republican ; but that they would long 
remain so, amidst the frequent wars which would ensue, 1s of all 
things the most problematical. The democracies, aristocracies, 
monarchies and despotisms of the old world, would then make their 
appearance in the new. And this presents us with an irresistible 
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motive to adhere to our present institutions, as our only safeguard 
against the approach of changes, of revolutions, of tyranny and op- 
pression. Who can reflect, without a rising indignation, a soul 
glowing with a patriot’s fire, that the car of a tyrant may ever be 
driven over our happy soil, trampling down our citizens in its 
course, and its wheels dripping with their blood? Cherished in 
the bosom of freedom and equal laws, as we are, and secured against 
all invasions of our rights, we can scarcely form any conception 
that such things are possible with us. We hear the names repeat- 
ed of tyranny, despotism and absolute power, and form indistinct 
ideas of them as of some horrible monsters, whose breath is poison 
and whose touch is death, but we consider them as the products of 
other and less congenial climates, and such as cannot have birth, 
or grow to any maturity, in our purer air and more wholesome tem- 
perature. Let us not be too secure, however, in the enjoyment of 
our blessings, nor too inapprehensive of dangers that may overtake 
us—security is one of the greatest enemies of mankind. A few 
years of civil war, devastation and bloodshed might produce the 
most disastrous alterations in public sentiment, and a series of se- 
vere suffering bring the most free and magnanimous people to sub- 
mit their necks to a tyrant’s yoke. ‘This was the fate of the lively 
Greeks and noble Romans, and may heaven interpose to save us 
from that violence and insanity, which, by the destruction of our 
present government, might make us partakers of their destiny ! 
But even admitting that the spirit of our countrymen, and their 
inveterate prepossessions against arbitrary governments, should for 
ever preclude the entrance of all forms of tyranny, of which propo- 
sition I am by no means convinced, let us, for a moment, paint to 
our fancy the scene which would be displayed, when, instead of 
one free government exerting a happy sway in the regulation of a 
vast assemblage of states, and preserving peace and prosperity 
among them, they should become foreign and jealous powers bord- 
ering upon each other, and subject to incessant altercations and 
hostilities. We lately saw the unreasonable rage with which Ohio 
and Michigan contended with each other concerning a small strip 
of land, and the readiness with which they drew the sword in that 
controversy, although a moment’s reflection ought to have convince 
ed them that after they had waged the war, and shed each other’s 
blood, the fina} decision of the question must have been left to the 
United States. Had they been separate and independent powers, 
amenable to no higher tribunal, a furious war might now have been 
raging between those flourishing states, which would have retard- 
ed their growth, maimed their strength and left them open to the 
inroads of every new invader. And if such would have been the 
evils arising out of a single case, what repeated wars would be en- 
kindled, and what endless miseries would flow from the separation 
of our states into numerous and distinct powers? The banks of 
the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac, the Ohio and Mississippi, 
we may be assured, would then present to us many a scene of car- 
nage in the battles fought by those who now meet as brethren, and 
dream only of friendly correspondences, of family alliances, and the 
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pleasures of delightful intercourse. This view of the subject should 
be decisive with us all. The very idea should awake our deepest 
horrour at the prospect of secession and separation. How pungent- 
ly should we regret our insanity and weep over our fallen greatness, 
when we saw fathers, brothers, friends and companions engaged in 
deadly hostility ; cities sacked and their inhabitants butchered, and 
our fields desolated and our streams dyed with each other’s blood? 
And after we had assumed the attitude of rival states, the wars 
which would inevitably arise would not become the sole evils and 
miseries with which we should be scourged. Our free institutions, 
political, civil and religious, so precious to vs all, would perish in 
the general wreck. Unable to withstand any of the great potent- 
ates of Europe, either on land or upon the ocean, how would our 
feelings be harrowed, by beholding them intriguing in our cabinets, 
deciding upon the issues of peace and war, and lending troops to 
the South to sustain their warfare with the North, and the North to 
assail the South? ‘The thunders of a British fleet would, then, in- 
deed, strike terrours through our hearts. Upon the whole, fellow- 
citizens, in exhibiting the advantages we derive from the union, 
and the evils which would result from its dissolution, I am met by 
a difficulty similar to that which I should find in descanting upon 
the benefits which accrue to us from the harmony, order and perm- 
anence of the solar system, and the consequences which would fol- 
low its destruction; they are too great to be estimated by human 
reason, or even to be depicted by the human imagination. If the 
sun should withdraw his rays or be struck from the centre, the 
moon and planets rush madly from their spheres, and the elements 
cease to perform their beneficial functions, what would be the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the earth? All that we can say, in an- 
swer to this question is, that they would perish in the general ruin. 
So say we of Americans; if they will pull down the edifice of the 
general government, they pull down ruin, widespread and tremen- 
dous ruin upon their own heads. All those blessings would be for- 
feited which the mildest and most beneficent government can be- 
stow ; all the disasters and miseries incurred which confusion, disor- 
der and anarchy can generate. This country is at this time advanc- 
ing in a career of greatness and prosperity hitherto unexampled in 
the history of mankind. We shall soon include within our present ter- 
ritories, without any additions made to them, and we want none, fif- 
ty millions of inhabitants. From the very organization of our gen- 
eral government, and the settled principles of the constitution, we 
shall be able to extend protection to this immense community with- 
out possessing the power to encroach upon their rights or mar their 
prosperity. With such vast resources as will soon be in our pos- 
session, we may have a navy that can cope with that of the great- 
est naval power, and form a wall of defence along our Atlantic 
frontier ; we may raise an army to exterminate any force that shall 
dare profane our soil with its touch ; we may fortify our whole coasts 
upon every quarter ; we may cultivate every ornamental science and 
art, and carry them all to the highest perfection; and in a word, 
introduce every improvement that shall embellish and aggrandize 
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our country. Besides all this, we have reared a system of political 
and civil liberty which is the admiration of all its votaries, and the 
hope of the world. Shall we by any rash act blight this brightest 
hope, and fill the bosoms of philanthropists and patriots with dis- 
appointment, shame and immitigable grief? Here in our land, lib- 
erty has reared her noblest temple, and kindled the fires of her sub- 
limest worship; if she be driven from these her favourite haunts, 
she will desert the earth and take her flight to heaven, never to re- 
turn. Fellow-citizens, my zeal upon this topic outstrips all pow- 
ers of expression ; transcends all bounds of moderate emotion, and 
absolutely swells to ecstacy. I would have us watch the approach 
of evil to our federal government with a hundred times the eyes of 
Argus, and grasp the pillars of its safety with the hands of ten thou- 
sand giants. Let us brand with infamy every citizen who shall dare 
to contemplate it with an evil eye or menacing aspect. Let us con- 
secrate it by religious rites, to our perpetual respect and veneration. 
Let the warmest wishes for its w elfare burn in every bosom and 
animate every tongue. Let our swords in its defence be ever rea- 
dy to start from their scabbards ; our poets recommend it by their 
songs, our orators by their eloquence, our artists by their skill, and 
our fine writers by all the nameless artifices and charms of style and 
imagery. Let the safety, and indivisible unity of this great repub- 
lic, be the theme of those petitions to Heaven which are incorporat- 
ed into our liturgies and various forms of worship ; be incessantly 
repeated in the temples, and become the burden of our most impor- 
tunate solicitations within the sanctuary. Until heaven and earth 
shall pass away, let not those words of our national life, which are 
inscribed in our federal constitution, be obliterated, nor the govern- 
ment modelled upon them come to dissolution. 


MENZEL’S TOUR IN AUSTRIA.* 


MENZEL is a man of acute, rather than comprehensive mind, apt 
occasionally to prefer paradox to truth, and in the warmth of politi- 
cal feeling to impart to his criticisms a tone of bitterness and sar- 
casm, which while it increases their interest, materially detracts 
from their permanent value. Yet though liberal in his opinions, and 
occasionally a little ¢oo liberal of his personalities, he stands in a ve- 
ry different position from the Bornes and Heines, the present oppro- 
bria of German criticism. He is, we believe, a warm-hearted and 
warm-headed man, vehement both in his likings and dislikings, 
strongly prejudiced in favour of certain opinions, but incapable of 
advocating these at the expense of honesty and truth, and ready to 
avow his mistake with fairness and candour, when a more minute 
acquaintance with the individuals or subjects which he may have 
unintentionally misrepresented, has convinced him of his errour. 


* Reisenach Oesterreich im Sommer 1831. Von Wolfgang Menzel. Travels 
into Austria in the summer of 1881. By Wolfgang Menzel. Stuttgart. 1832. 
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The views, therefore, which he exhibits in the present work may, 
we think, be relied on, so far as regards sincerity, at least, in the 
delineation ; while his readiness in seizing the characteristic fea- 
tures of the country and its inhabitants, and his clear, easy, and live- 
ly style, give his book a very considerable degree of interest. 

The journey was suggested by the state of his health. His criti- 
cal campaigns had towards the spring of 1831 fairly exhausted him, 
and the physician prescribed for him abstinence from pen and ink 
and thinking, and a tour for amusement. Menzel thought that if 
thinking was to be forbidden, Austria would be precisely the place 
for him, so he set out forthwith, and this little volume is the result 
of his travels. He soon found, however, that men thought and 
spoke with pretty much the same freedom in Austria as they do else- 
where ; he found intelligence and activity where he had expected 
ignorance and mere animal enjoyment, general happiness and con- 
tent under those institutions which appeared to him so questionable 
or pernicious, and a national character full of truthfulness and kind- 
ly feeling. 

“I shall be greatly pleased,” says he in his preface, “if the following pages 
contribute in any way to remove the prejudices which so generally prevail in 
the rest of Germany, with regard to Austria. ‘This soundhearted and amia- 
ble people has now exactly reached the point on which Joseph the Second 
wished to place them; they have become Josephized, as it were, by degrees. 
And intelligence has made far greater progress in Austria, than people gene- 
rally believe or venture to say. In the outer and less favored provinces, ex- 
perience and necessity—in the more fortunate centre of the empire, reading 
and scientific culture—have been their instructors:—an education which 
neither the censorship nor the secret police have interrupted.” 


The first point on which Menzel was undeceived, was the idea 
of the rudeness of the Austrian customhouse officers, and the in- 
terruptions he was likely to receive from them during his journey. 
On entering the imperial territory, on the contrary, he found them 
as civil as possible, and such, he says, was uniformly the case dur- 
ing his whole tour. The freedom, too, with which public matters 
were discussed at the tables d’héte, ran not less counter to all his 
previous notions on the subject. A young Leipzig doctor who was 
his fellow-traveller, had been horrour-struck by some political ob- 
servations make by an old man in the coach as they approached 
the boundary, probably imagining that before night the whole party 
would be accommodated at the emperor’s expense in Salzburg cas- 
tle, but to his surprise and infinite relief, the conversation at the 
inn-table in the evening went so far beyond anything which had 
been vented in the diligence, that his mind was entirely set at ease 
upon the subject. Of the beautiful scenery of Salzburg, he speaks 
with the enthusiasm which it never fails to excite in the mind of 
every person of feeling, and the beauty of the women of Linz seems 
to have made a deep impression on him as he passed. He reach- 
ed Vienna on the 30th of June. 


* After passing the enormous suburbs, you reach a circus, half a league in 
diameter, surrounded on all sides by the neat and sometimes splendid buildings 
of the suburbs. In the midst of this circus, which is covered with grass and 
n tersected by innumerable alleys, lies the inner or ancient city, with its central 
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point, the steeple of St Stephen’s, towering over all, This c entralization of 
the town, this intervening space of green, these suburbs spreading round it 
like an amphitheatre, give a regularity to Vienna, which relieves the enormous 
mass of its houses, and at the same time increases the majestic effect of the 
imperial city. This prodigal profusion of space, those suany spaces between 
the old town and the new, and the roomy and spacious streets of the snburbs, 
suit well with the smiling aspect of the surrounding country, and the kindly 
character of the people. [t is only in the interior or old town, that the streets 
are dark and narrow, but it does not amount to more than one-sixth part of 
the whole, and contains only 50,000 inhabitants, white the suburbs contain 
250,000, The contrast of antiquity and novelty, of its grey weatherbeaten 
palaces with the light and modern buildings of the suburbs, is an additional 
charm. In this sea of palaces, ene hardly bestows attention on buildings 
which would elsewhere have excited admiration ; the individuals are absorb- 
ed in the mass. The eve, however, is chiefly attracted by the church of St 
Stephen, the palace and its adjoining buildings. ‘The later churches built in 
the time of the Jesuits, are splendid, but | must confess disagreeable to me in 
architectural effect. The most striking thing about the palace is its hoary 
look of antiquity. Dark, long, and rather low, it seems modestly to shrink 
from notice, among its adjoining buildings of more modern date, among which 
the imperial chancery is the most conspicuous.” 


From the aspect of the town itself, he passes to that of its inhab- 
itants, and the gay and varied spectacle which its streets, like those 
of Venice, present in the costumes of so many different nations— 
the Hungarian with his haughty oriental air, the fiery Italian, the 
depressed and discontented-locking Bohemien, the gay and active 
Tyrolese, the gigantic mountaineer from Styria, the Turk, the 
Greek, the Armenian, all wearing their national garb, among the 
quieter costumes of the Viennese. 


“The Viennese, while they are epicureans in pleasure, contrive to enjoy 
themselves with that moderation which leaves them in possession of the most 
excelient health, and unceasing animal spirits. ‘They eat and drink well, but 
you never meet with an English Falstaff, or a Bavarian beer barrel. The 
bestial and disgusting air which is so frequently found elsewhere in those who 
are passionately addicted to the pleasures of the table is never met with in 
Vienna. The Viennese are amorous and voluptuous, but in Vienna you would 
in vain look for those physiognomies so common in Berlin, and even in Franc 
fort, on which unbridled passion has stamped the look of crime and infamy. 
There are no brothels in Vienna—matters are managed in the dilettanti style, 
as in Italy; each follows his own inclination, and goes on his way, smiling, 
contented, and what is a main point, healthy. [In their manners the comfort- 
able prevails over the showy. A stranger is surprised by the oddest customs, 
is at first asharned to join in them, but in the end finds them perfectly practica- 
ble. For example, | found myself on a very hot day at the table of a baron 
of very ancient nobility, when the amiable baroness, by whose side I was sit- 
ting, asked me in the kindest way, ‘ will not you pull off your coat?’ I now 
learned that the other guests had delayed taking off theirs merely on my ace 
count, as | was a stranger, until | should set the example, and that in Vienna 
nothing was more common whenever the weather happened to be too hot— 
and I really found the practice a very comfortable one. The party only be- 
came easy and lively after all the coats were thrown off This custom was 
common also at the tables d’héte.” 


We particularly like the spirit in which Menzel speaks of the po- 
ets of Vienna; men whom, at a distance and before he had learn- 
ed to know them, he was accustomed to treat with anything but 
civility in the columns of the Morgenblatt. - Grillparzer, in parti- 
cular, perhaps the most talented of the whole, who has shown his 
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powers as a romantic, and his taste as a classic poet by his dramas 
of the Ancestress and Sappho, he had more than once visited 
with the most caustic criticism: he looked on them, in fact, as the 
poets of despotism; and the prejudice caused by this feeling blind- 
ed him in some respects to their merits both as poets and as men. 
But it seems to be of the nature of his character, to retract an unjust 
and intemperate expression of opinion, the moment that the actual 
state of the case has been fairly brought before him ; and, accord- 
ingly, his picture of the literary men of Vienna is in many respects 
the very reverse of what might have been anticipated from the edi- 
torial critic of the Morgenblatt. 


“ Baron Zedlitz, and the still younger but excellent poet, Count Auersberg, 
happened at that time not to be in Vienna—though I had known both of them 
before at Stuttgart. The celebrated tragedian Grillparzer, however, was to 
me a new and most interesting acquaintance. Although I had treated him, 
like the other “fate tragedy” men, harshly enough, in my criticisms, this cireums 
stance produced no unpleasant teeling in our intercourse. He seemed dis- 
posed to do justice to the sincerity and the motives of my critiques, in the 
same way asI was inclined to do to the motives of his poetry, however differ- 
ent they might seem to be. In speaking of an Austrian poet, in fact, we ought 
to make allowances. What I never can forgive in the case of a Mullner or a 
Houwald, appears in a quite different light in the case of a Viennese poet. 
When we consider that in Austria poetry, under the pressure of a censorship, 
ig not permitted to expand its wings at will, and that, on the other hand, the 
example of the brilliant models of the poets of the north and west of Ger- 
many operate-1 in the most dazzling manner on the youthful poets of Austria, 
we need not wonder that they are original only in harmless comedy, and weak 
imitators of their neighbours in the serious and the tragical. Grillparzer, who 
is an Austrian ‘out and out,’ has far better claims to be the Schiller of his 
country than a Theodor Korner or a Collin; but how me was all his 
ideal saddened—what remained for his patriotic feelings, when he found that 
the idea of liberty was once for all to be excluded? He himself may not be 
aware of it, but to me the secret cause of his uncommon melancholy (for an 
Austrian) lies in the opposition between his situation and the natural bent of 
hismind. Born to be the tragic poet of his nation, he is prevented from touche 
ing upon the truly tragic personages of history, from depicting their secret 
misery under the outward mask of happiness, and must content himself with 
the creation of mere allusions which under his very eyes are caricatured b 
the wild and reckless mirth of the Leopoldstadt theatre. He cannot lau 
with those that laugh, and he dare not weep with those that weep, except in 
a certain form. In consistency with his genuine Austrian nature, he seems to 
consider it a crime to be a malcontent, so he appears to have quietly made up 
his mind to that sphere which he thinks remains open to him’as a tragical poet. 
It seems to have ae forgotten by him that heroes such as Ziska, Wallen- 
stein, Ragotzki, Tekely, Hofer, and Specbacker, were better suited to his tragic 
talent than the Anncestress, Sappho, Ottokuar, and the ‘True Servant of 
his Master.’ ” 


As applied to Grillparzer, in particular, we have some reason to 
know that this finespun speculation is utterly without foundation ; 
the choice of his subjects, we believe, has been dictated by his own 
prepossessions entirely, and would have been precisely the same 
had the incubus of a censorship never existed. We should have 
been disposed to think that in a country, where confessedly, even 
political questions of immediate and vital interest are canvassed at 
tables d’héte, with that degree of freedom which was sufficient to 
recompose the nerves of the Leipzig doctor as to his personal safe- 
ty, no great restriction as to the themes on which a tragic poet was 
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entitled to exercise his muse was likely to exist. The mistake 
here lies in confounding the interiour with the exteriour government 
of Austria. Beyond her own territories, and among those nations 
which have become attached to the empire by conquest or other- 
wise, and in which her sovereignty is mainly maintained by force, 
this minuteness and severity of the Austrian system of surveillance 
is at once ludicrous and oppressive. ‘The representation of a fa- 
vourite play, or a harmless looking opera, becomes a matter of state. 
But it is very different, as every traveller must have felt, in the in- 
teriour of Austria itself. Confident in the attachment of its sub- 
jects, which amidst all the troubles which have agitated Germany 
it possesses, the Austrian government is by no means disposed to 
start at trifles within its own proper dominions ; and we believe the 
idea, that any poet, from Vienna to Saltzburg, would ever be pre- 
vented by any interference of government from writing a tragedy 
on any of those themes to which our author alludes, and treating it 
according to the free bent of his genius and his conviction, to be 
utterly groundless. As for the often repeated observation that Aus- 
tria has as yet produced no great original poet, we grant its truth ; 
we confess we do not regard the Austrian character, with its calm 
contented epicurism, as the most poetical. But we beg leave 
at the same time to ask, whether, at this moment, Austria is behind 
the rest of Germany in this respect—whether the Ahnfrau, the Sap- 
pho, the Ereuer Diener seines Herr of Grillparzer, the Hans Sachs 
of Donchardstein, the Stern von Sevilla of Baron Zedlitz, will not 
bear a comparison with any of the later effusions of the other dra- 
matists of Germany, from Hamburg to Stuttgart ? 

From poets the traveller naturally passes to players. There are 
four theatres in Vienna, and among the performers are several of 
distinguished talent. The greatest of them was Leydelmann, now, 
perhaps, with the exception of Devrient, the first actor on the Ger- 
man stage, nay, in some respects superior to Devrient himself: 
Schreyvogel and Therese Peche, who shines particularly in charac- 
ters of a deeply romantic and imaginative cast. Of Fanny Elsler, 
who at present graces the English boards, he remarks: ‘ If Tagli- 
oni be without a rival in the mere graces of the dance, she is far 
behind Fanny Elsler in truth of pantomimic representation. In the 
ballet of Bluebeard she displayed what may be called the graces of 
the terrible, in a way which few actresses could have equalled.” 
The leaning of the dramatic pieces, Menzel thinks, is becoming ev- 
ery day less romantic and more homely. Even the fairy spectacles 
are now of a coarse rather than an exalted character, and our trav- 
eller seems to prognosticate that at no distant period all the low 
and vulgar and revolting spectacles and tableaux de meurs, which 
at present disgrace the theatres of the Boulevards, will find their 
way to Vienna. 

A pleasing sketch of the suburbs of Vienna follows, from which 
we shall make a short extract. 


_ Vienna is placed like a pearl set in gold, the surrounding neighbourhood 
is adorned with all the beauties of nature. The majestic-rolling Danube 
with its green islands, the fertile country sprinkled all over with villages, the 
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near hills, which, without shutting up the view, afford admirable stations for 
viewing the surrounding panoraina, and far off the lofty mountains within a 
day’s journey, all these are beauties which few capitals will be found to unite. 
I unfortunately saw the Prater only at a season when it was comparatively 
empty ; but I saw enough to perceive its natural beauties, its enchanting al- 
leys, and the vast extent of its forest, sufficient to contain the whole popula- 
tion of Vienna at once. 

“The gardens and palace at Scheenbrunn are somewhat ona smaller scale, 
but still large and magnificent. ‘The English and French styles of gardening 
are here admirably united. The thickly crowded gigantic trees, in all their 
fulness of vegetation, cut away toa great extent in front, but shooting out 
behind in all directions, form as it were verdant walls, which yet have nothing 
monotonous in their appearance. ‘The colossal white statues, standing be- 
neath their shade in long rows, notwithstanding their size, appear diminutive 
in this green perspective. The view from Belvedere, which crowns the 
height like a light Grecian temple, is inimitably fanciful and attractive. In 
the menagerie, which is concealed among these avenues, I principally admired 
the remarkable cleanliness of the place, and the graceful high-tory walk of the 
living ostriches .... l would rather have seen the rare plants of Scheenbrunn, 
but chance prevented my doing so. ‘The liberality of the court, which allows 
free entrance into the garden to all, contrasts strangely with the system of ex- 
clusion adopted by the late king of England at Windsor, and with the re- 
strictions which have been imposed at the Tuilleries since it was inhabited by 
Louis Philip. ‘This contributes not a little to the extraordinary popularity of 
the court of Vienna. Near Schenbrunn lies Tivoli. When the palace of 
the emperor lies dark and silent in the nocturnal shadows of the lofty park, 
this palace of the people, illuminated like some fairy castle, outshines the lus- 
tre of the full moon, and the wild revolutionary waltzes of Strauss, the thunder 
of the carriages, the eddying current of the populace, make one entirely for- 
get that the ancient Cesar is asleep so near to them in his palace. ‘Tivoli 
is a Belvedere of the people, only some hundred vards from the Belvedere of 
the emperor, and {rom its beautiful site is to be obtained the finest view of Vi- 
enna. I witnessed from this point a sunset, one of the loveliest I ever beheld, 
and the night which followed was scarcely less magnificent. The view of 
Vienna on this evening ‘the 7th July) had an additional feature of interest, 
for the great porcelain manufactory caught fire, and its dusky columns of 
smoke were rolling in fantastic forms round the town.” 


Menzel had projected an extension of his tour as far as Belgrade, 
but the rapid progress of the cholera soon compelled him not only 
to abandon this plan but to quit Vienna itself, to which the fatal 
epidemic was fast approaching. He left it, he says, with the most 
melancholy feelings, at the thought how soon the destroying angel 
would descend above this sunny and smiling city, and sorrow and 
disease, and the selfishness which accompanies pestilence displace 
that tranquil gaiety and kindliness of disposition of which he felt 
the charm. 





GEIJER’S HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 


Swepen has no names to compete with a Saxo Grammaticus 
and an Adam of Bremen; the chief productions of her monks are 
translations of the romantic History of Charlemagne, the Romance 
of Flores and Blanchefleur, the Seven Wise Masters, and others of 
a similar stamp. With the exception, perhaps, of the Sclavonian 
nations, no other European country possesses so few remains of 
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middle-age literature. The true cause of this poverty lay in the 
remote situation of Sweden, in her limited intercourse with the rest 
of Europe, and the consequent want of stimulus. The causes of 
the literary superiority of Iceland are peculiar, but we cannot now 
stop to consider them. 

The Reformation gave in Sweden, as it did everywhere else, a 
powerful impetus to the human mind, and coeval with its introduc- 
tion, was the accession to the throne of the family of Vasa, the p2- 
trons of everything calculated to advance the dignity and prosperi- 
ty of the realm over which they ruled. Yet still literature languish- 
ed, and the 16th and 17th centuries have little to show beyond 
books of devotion, translations in a great measure from the German, 
which language exercised the same influence over the Swedish as 
it did over the Danish idiom. ‘The brilliant period of Louis XIV. 
extended the sway of the French language and literature even to 
Sweden, now become an important actor on the theatre of Europe. 
The history of the recovery of Swedish literature from Gallic influ- 
ence, and its resumption of nationality, is precisely the same as 
that of the emancipation of those of Germany and Denmark. Since 
the commencement of the present century, the literary productions 
of this northern kingdom have been such as to give promise of en- 
suring her as respectable a station in the republic of letters, as can 
well be-attained by a nation whose limited territory and small pop- 
ulation do not permit of literature forming the sole occupation of a 
numerous class of persons. 

The Old Swedish Chronicle, which ends at the year 1449, is ex- 
tremely concise. Another, somewhat older, called the Lesser 
Rhyme-Chronicle, is rather more full, but equally devoid of real his- 
toric value. Johannes Magnus, the last Catholic archbishop in 
Sweden, after his banishment, devoted his hours to the celebration 
of the deeds of his fathers, and wrote, at Venice, his History of the 
Goths and Swedes, which was, after his death, published at Rome 
(in 1554) by his brother, the celebrated Olaus Magnus. It was 
for a long time the chief source for the early history of Sweden, and 
it spread the fables it contained over Europe. Meanwhile, a sober, 
and, for the time, a judicious history of the northern kingdom had 
been written by the reformer of the Swedish church, (and success- 
or of J. Magnus in his office,) Laurentius Petri, assisted by his 
brother Olaus, a work which it was reserved for the present centu- 
ry to give to the light. During the 17th century but little appears 
to have been done in this department ; even the exploits of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and of Charles XII. failed to rouse the historic muse 
of Sweden from her lethargy, and her slumbers continued until the 
year 1747, when Dalin published his History of Sweden, in three 


volumes quarto. His example was followed by Bolin and Lager- 
bring, but none of these native historians could boast of any trans- 
cendent merit; and the best History of Sweden (as was proved in 
some measure by its translation into Swedish) was the German one 
of Rihs. There is also a Latin History of Sweden by the celebrat- 
ed Puffendorf, of which, however, the merit is not considerable ; 
and Sweden occupies of course a considerable place in the general 
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History of the North of the dogmatical Schlétzer. The little work 
of Vertot on the Revolutions of Sweden has the merit of elegance, 
but is of no value in a historic point of view. The Life of Gusta- 
vus Vasa by Celsius, written in Swedish, is an excellent piece of 
biography. 

It, therefore, appears that there was room for a good History of 
Sweden ; and among the scholars of that ccuntry there are few, we 
believe, who would dispute the superior pretensions of Geijer, the 
author before us, for the execution of the task. He is professor of 
history in the university of Upsala, and one of the editors of the 
collection of the old Swedish writers above referred to ; and it may 
be farther mentioned, that when the present king of Sweden sent 
the crown prince, Oscar, to the university of Upsala, Geijer was 
the person selected to have the charge of his education. His ma- 
jesty was so well satisfied with the fulfilment of the charge, that, 
by way of recompense, he appointed him to the office of royal his- 
toriographer. He has also been advantageously known to the pub- 
lic by his contributions to ‘“‘Iduna,” ‘‘Syea,” and other periodi- 
cals, and by his admirable introduction to the collection of Popular 
Swedish Ballads, edited by himself and Afzelius. In these pieces 
Geijer had shown himself to be possessed of a sound judgment, cor- 
rect taste, extensive knowledge, a due feeling for the great, the no- 
ble, and the good, and a dignified style. 

In the history of a country so peculiar as Sweden, correct physi- 
cal ideas are of paramount importance, and we therefore deem it 
highly judicious in its historian to have devoted to that subject a 
portion of his introductory volume. ‘The first of the ten sections 
into which the volume is divided, contains a geographical and ge- 
ological view of the region whose history he is about to record. — 
He accurately describes from the best authorities, its extent, bound- 
aries, natural divisions, and the physical character of the different 
districts of which it is composed. Of the surface in general he re- 
marks one striking difference between it and that of more southern 
countries: namely, that while in the latter the granite is usually 
covered by the secondary formations, and only comes forth to view 
as the summits of lofty mountains; in Sweden, on the contrary, it 
presents itself in the form of low hills, and in the level parts of the 
country lies close to the surface ; on the coasts, as it were, in con- 
flict with the waves, it forms numerous little bays, creeks, and a 
crowd of rocks running out into the sea. From this quality of the 
surface it comes that the iron-ore is not, as elsewhere, confined to 
particular spots, but is diffused over the greater part of the coun- 
try, and constitutes a kind of broad belt round the centre of Swed- 
en, between the islands of Upland, Vestmanland, and Varmland. 
Hence the ore is more accessible ; but this structure is detrimental 
to the fertility of the superjacent soil. This, however, applies not 
to the more fertile parts of the country around the great lakes, where 
the soil lies on limestone, clayslate, and other secondary rocks ; but 
it is only in Skane, the most southern province of the kingdom, 
that we discern traces of the latest formations, which, as it is well 
known, are the most favourable to vegetation. 
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“Yet,” says Geijer, “even in many of the spots to which nature has been 
most niggardly, the powerful influence of an ancient cultivation on fertility ex- 
hibits itself. This peculiar quality of our native soil contributes not less than 
the climate to demand from the Swedish husbandman comparatively greater 
labour for an inferiour produce, though this produce is obtained of a finer 
quality than in those countries where a soil, which is at the same time easy to 
work and more productive, sends up the weeds along with the wheat. Ought 
we to call this lot depressing? No: we should learn to estimate ourselves, 
and to follow up our father’s toils upon this land; we should rejoice over the 
conquests, already so productive of a rich return, which Swedish industry has 
made, and is still making over it; and if we could perceive that the moral 
furce, which is the surest pledge of a nation’s independence, forms with us 
more thay with most other nations the very means of physical permanence, 
we would not lament over it.” 


Our author next considers the question, whether the waters of the 
Baltic have diminished or not. ‘This was, we believe, first main- 
tained in the affirmative by Celsius, towards the middle of the 
last century, and he determined the rate of diminution to be about 
two and a half ells in a century. Dalin thence concluded, that at 
the birth of Christ the water stood in the north thirteen fathoms 
higher than it did at the time he wrote, and on this foundation he 
based the whole ancient history of Sweden. Theologians and anti- 
quaries both took up arms against him, and his theory is now to- 
tally exploded. Yet many stilt maintain the fact of a diminution, 
misled, as our author justly observes, by the errour of not consider- 
ing that the earth, as is now matter of demonstration, was at one 
period in a totally different state from what it is at present, and that 
the marine remains from which the advocates of this doctrine ar- 
gue, belong to those ages which preceded the creation of man. 
Sweden contains, perhaps, the oldest petrifactions, and in the great- 
est abundance, of any country, but it exhibits no remains of the 
large antediluvian animals; in Skane alone, have any traces of 
southern vegetation been discovered. They present themselves in 
the stone-coal at Hor and Héganis. Geijer thinks that at the time 
of the Flood nature was less developed in Scandinavia, which was 
perhaps then devoid of the higher species of animals. The chief 
marks which it exhibits of diluvial action are the blocks of granite 
scattered over all the level country, and its ranges are probably the 
source whence come those boulders which are spread over the north 
of Germany. The great sandhills which in Sweden run from north 
to south, and other natural appearances there, vouch for the fact of 
the Flood having extended to that country, and moreover of its di- 
rection having been, as the latest geologists assert, a southern one. 
Geijer notices, while on this subject, first, the extraordinary fact of 
there being oyster-shells and iron-rings still to be seen in the steep 
cliffs of the southeastern part of the Crimea, which originally form- 
ed the verge of the Black Sea, and which rings are several hundred 
feet above the surface of the present sea, though it is almost certain 
that, as the inhabitants affirm, they were put there for the purpose 
of securing the vessels which navigated that sea in those distant 
ages; and second, the still more extraordinary fact, of the discove- 
ry of similar rings in the perpendicular rocks of Mount Hemus 


ot the Balkan, facing the valley of the Danube. These, coup- 
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led with various geological observations, testify strongly for there 
having been a time when the Black Sea communicated with the 
Caspian, and that of Aral extending itself far into Hungary, till the 
opening of the Bosphorus and the straits of Gades gave its waters 
access to the ocean. But in all these cases, the effect was sudden, 
and produced by a convulsion of nature, arising from unknown 
causes, and then ceasing to operate. Geijer, in fine, considers that 
there is little ground for supposing that there has been any diminu- 
tion of the waters of the Baltic. 

No country abounds more in water than Sweden. Its lakes cov- 
er 200 square Swedish miles of its surface ; its rivers are numerous 
and distinguished for the clearness and purity of the waters, which, 
interrupted by frequent falls, run rapidly over their sandy beds. 
The climate is far milder than that of any other country under the 
same parallel of latitude. In Swedish Lappmark, corn ripens and 
fruit-trees bear at a polar elevation of 684 degrees, and the case is 
the same in northern Finnmark, even as high as 70 degrees ; where- 
as in Siberia all cultivation ceases about the 60th degree, and in 
Canada no corn is sown even under the 51st. Peking, which is un- 
der the same parallel with Naples, has its winters colder than those 
of Upsala. This is, we believe justly, ascribed by Geijer to the 
peninsular form of Scandinavia, and to the influence of ancient cul- 
tivauion. 


“ The shortness of our summer is in some measure compensated by the 
longer stay of the sun above the horizon, which in the north makes the corn 
ripen within six or eight weeks. This bright summer, whose dawn and twi- 
light are among those indescribable beauties peculiar to our sky, calls forth all 
the splendour of the northern Flora, which, though not abounding in varieties, 
is the more rich in those which are peculiar to the country and climate. In 
closeness and verdure, the flowery carpet of the northern spring far exceeds 
thatof the south. On the other hand, the pure bracing cold of a northern 
winter exalts the active powers and the vigour of life, and is found, at least 
by the natives, to be far less oppressive than the moist piercing cold of the 
Same season in more southern regions.” 


Within the last seventy years, a gradually progressive change of 
seasons has been remarked in Sweden; winter continually encroach- 
ing on spring, and summer on autumn, so that a bastard winter, as 
our author terms it, exhibits itself in April, and a bastard summer 
in October. The cause of this, he thinks, has not yet been clearly 
assigned. After a variety of other observations on the climate, he 
concludes with noticing the influence it exerts on the minds of the 
inhabitants, which is just what was to be expected from one so full 
of cheerful and healthy vicissitude. 


“Hence the very country itself, though it cannot boast of the treasures of 
fertility, infuses into the inhabitants a degree of happiness, greater perhaps 
than is felt in most other regions. ‘The natural affection for the land of his 
birth is particularly deep-planted in the bosom of a Swede. He quits his na- 
tive country with reluctance. He almost always returns to it, drawn home by 


that longing whose invisible band has everywhere encompassed him.” 


In a note, Geijer informs us, that he is acquainted with a cele- 
brated artist who had been so long from Sweden as to have nearly 
forgotten his mother tongue, but just as this last tie was giving way, 
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he began to be seized with an irresistible longing after his native 
country, and every phenomenon which reminded him of the aspect 
of the north brought tears into his eyes. 

It is an extraordinary fact, but we believe it to be the truth, that 
it is only the land of the mountain and the lake, the spreading 
heath, and the dark forest, which exerts this powerful effect over 
the human mind, and that this is rarely felt in any strong degree by 
the inhabitants of the south. 

We are next conducted over the different provinces of Sweden, 
and shown their various climates and productions. Skane, or Sca- 
nia, the most southern of these, produces the chesnut and the mul- 
berry ; the rye ripens there as early as in Germany, and the winters 
at Lund are milder than those of Berlin or even Vienna. The tran- 
sition is great in passing from the level land of Skane to the high 
land of Smaland, where the traveller first encounters the true north- 
ern aspect. Halland, on the seacoast, northwest of Skane, pre- 
sents to the view a cold heath, where vegetation is checked by the 
influence of the sea-winds, though in the eleventh century, accord- 
ing to the Knytlingasaga, it was distinguished for its woods of oak 
and beech. ‘Then comes Bohusland, with its lovely fertile dales, 
amidst steep precipitous rocks. Proceeding along the east-coast, 
Bleking shows the milder temperature of the small isles of the Baltic, 
and the coast from Carlskrona to Calmar is hardly to be equalled in 
the north. ‘The beech-woods cease above Calmar, though single 
trees are to be met with somewhat higher. ‘The clear but restless 
waves of the great Vetter lake divide Kast and West Gothland, two 
of Sweden’s most fruitful provinces. ‘The lakes Hjelmar and Ma- 
lar are surrounded by fertile plains ; then follow the mountainous 
districts of Varmland and The Dales (Dalecarlia), in which culti- 
vation has penetrated amidst the recesses of the mountains. Be- 
yond the Dale river the oak-woods cease, and then begin to show 
themselves the indigenous trees of the North, amidst which the 
dark groves of the fir tower to a height and size to which that tree 
never attains in more southern regions. Agriculture gradually gives 
place to hunting, fishing, and gpa, ike but the culture and man- 
ufacture of flax still afford some employment for the people. At 
the southern boundary of Helsingland the rye no longer ripens with 
such rapidity that the corn of one harvest may be sown as seed for 
the next. Herjeadal, on the west, presents a valley shut in by 
mountains, and is, with the exception of Lapland, the most barren 
of Sweden’s Northern regions. But to the north of this inhospita- 
ble clime, one is surprised to meet in Jamiland, around the great 
lake Storsjo, one of the loveliest and most pleasant districts in Swe- 
den, though it rather entices than rewards the agriculturist, as 
night-frosts continually ravage the expected crop. When we have 
passed the river Angerman, fruit-trees are no longer to be seen. 
The sandy, wooded West-Bothnia ( Vestter-botten, i. e. West-bot- 
tom or soil), furnishes in little an example of the generally-observ- 
ed property of the climate of coasts facing the east being less mild 
than those which have a western exposure; for East-Bothnia, in 
Finland, which lies opposite to it, is much milder and more fertile. 
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Ulea in the latter, though an entire degree higher, is not colder than 
Umea in the former. ‘The heaths and wooded hills of West-Both- 
nia form the boundary towards the Lappmarks, in which the land, 
at first depressed, gradually elevates itself, till it assumes the form 
of mountain-ridges. 


‘Travellers have compared these mountains to a sea, whose innumerable 
waves have been, at the momenj of its greatest uproar, suddenly frozen. Co- 
vered with ice and snow of a dazzling whiteness, they fling around them in 
clear weather a brilliant blue. We see above the clouds in the azure sky the 
tops of the mountains, which thus acquire to the eye an insmense height, while 
as they reflect {rom their smooth sides the beams of the sun, they seem as if 
they were the very heaven itself. Even at midnight, their snowy tops still 
flame with the sunbeams which stream from the horizon, and the iceblink 
(isblink), as it is called, glows like fire in the deep twilight of the valley be- 
low. When, far north, we approach the mountains, we reach the limit where 
the fir ceases to grow, It has already assumed an unusual appearance ; thick 
set from the very ground, with dusky boughs, and with, as it were, a singed 
top, it affords a melancholy prospect in the savage woods, The blackberry 
has, at the same time, ceased to ripen. ‘The last habitations of the beaver are 
now visible beside the brooks; the carp and perch disappear from the lakes, 
The limit of the growth of the fir is in the Lappmarks, about 3,200 feet be- 
low that of perpetual snow. ‘The pine woods still remain, but the trees are no 
longer gigantic; their trunks are now short, with coarse wide spreading 
branches, demanding centuries to attain evena moderate height. ‘The marshes 
assume a most dreary appearance. ‘The Alpine salmon and the harr are no 
longer found in the waters ; bilberries hardly appear: the bear comes no higher; 
corn ceases to ripen; but small cottages, whose inhabitants live by fishing’and 
keeping cattle, are still to be found up to within 2,600 feet of the region of 
snow. Within 2,800 feet of this limit the pine ceases, and the birch alone 
thenceforward forms the low woods. With a short knotty stem and stif? rough 
branches, it seems to set itself to resist the violence of the mountain blast.— 
Its light-green lively hue still continues to gratify the eye, but it is at the same 
time a proof of the decline of the power of vegetation. These woods soon 
become so low, that when a man stands up on a piece of turf, he can look over 
the whole of them. They grow rarer and rarer as we proceed ; and as, in 
consequence, the heat of the sun can act without impediment on the sides of 
the hills, we often find on thema great abundance of mountain plants. The 
reindeer-moss covers the more arid plains. At 2,000 feet below the verge of 
the snow, even the low birchwoods disappear, and fish are no longer to be 
found in any waters; the Alpine salmon is the last. All hills which go be- 
yond the limit at which no trees can grow, are properly denominated in Swe- 
dish Fjall (Fell). Bushes of a dark-coloured species of dwarf-birch grow 400 
feet higher, and raspberries (Ajntron) ripen, but not beyond ; the glutton still 
visits these high latitudes. Thus high ascends Dalfjall near 'T'ranstrand. After 
this, even the birches disappear, the streams are covered only with brown ra- 
ther than green mountain-plants; the only berries which ripen are the whor- 
tleberries. The Laplanders, the wandering dwellers of this region, de not 
willingly pitch their tents higher up than within 800 feet of the limit of per+ 
petual snow, for there food fails even for the reindeer. 

“ Eternal snow now occupies the land, first covering the plain, in some spots 
of which, out of the brown swampy ground, sprout up here and there scat- 
tered mountain-plants, Even amidst the more level extended snow-ground, 
tufts of these may be seen shooting up from the springs of some rock rising 
out of the snow; and even to 200 feet beyond the limit of snow some licheas 
can sustain their wretched existence. But there all vegetation is at an end. 
The snowsparrow is the only living creature which comes so high, except man, 
eager in pursuit of knowledge.” 


After this picturesque description of the country, Geijer proceeds 
to consider the glaciers and other phenomena of the ice and snow 
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which it presents, and to make some observations on the portion of 
the peninsula lying still farther north and bordering on the Frozen 
Ocean, where, even in the isle of Majer, at the North Cape, men 
are found to dwell, living on fish, and continuing throughout the 
winter ; there the perils of the cold are as nothing compared with 
the dreadful storms, which rage with a fury passing the conception 
of any one who has not witnessed their tremendous energy. Con- 
cluding his survey with this, the extreme point of the North, our 
author reflects with complacency that the Scandinavian peninsula 
now forms one whole, as by nature and history it was destined to 
be; and he calls on every Swede and Norwegian to join in the lan- 
guage employed by the Norwegian estates and people, when, in 
1449, on choosing a Swedish king, because Norway and Sweden 
were by God so closely joined together, and of old times united in 
love and union, they added, “ for there is no reason why these two 
kingdoms should ever with our will be parted in discord.” Lan- 
guage which every friend to Scandinavia, whatever he may think 
of the mode of the union, will, we apprehend, readily adopt. 

A statement of his reasons for entering into this minute descrip- 
tion of the country, leads our author to reflect how easily its peculi- 
arities, at the very time when they exert a powerful influence over 
him, escape the observation of the native, and to show the effects 
of the aspect of Sweden, at once awful and majestic, on the mind 
of a native of the South. With that view, he quotes those passag- 
es from the autobiography of Alfieri, in which that eccentric genius 
describes the feelings excited in his mind by the sight of the wild 
majesty of the immense woods, the lakes and precipices of Sweden 
—passages which seem to have greatly struck Geijer, as he had al- 
ready quoted them in his introduction to the Swedish ballads. The 
remarks of his own which immediately follow, are so highly credit- 
able to Geijer as a writer, a patriot, and a philosopher, that we feel 
pleasure in extracting them, 


“The season of flowers forms here a greater contrast to the rigour of win- 
ter, and is therefore greeted with a far more lively joy than in those countries 
where the inhabitants are unaccustomed to that rapid transition, just as the 
warm glance of maternal love most affects the child, over whom it does not at 
all times play. Spring, which enlivens all beings, seems in the North more 
than elsewhere to touch, as it were, the very heart of nature, and exhibits— 
more especially in the mountainous districts, where the transition is most sud- 
den—a scene which must penetrate even the most gloomy, the most depressed 
bosom, with a ray of the lively happiness of existence. The snow melting be- 
fore the heat of the sun, bursting from the mountains in innumerable brooks, 
and hurrying over the swelling verdure of the dales; the niighty waters now 
loosened from their icy chains, and with augmented velocity rolling along their 
channels ; the trees almost instantaneously bursting into leaf, from which the 
singing birds, once more greeting the North, and, as it were, drunk with de- 
light, fill the clear elastic air of spring with their lays ; the heavens swimming 
in a luminous sea, which soon knows no more of night; the joy which seizes 
the whole animated creation ; all combine in the northern spring to infuse an 
overflowing perception of life suddenly awaking from a protracted slumber. 
If this first transition makes a strong impression, the still flowing progression 
which immediately succeeds it has a more touching delight of its own, from 
its contrast with the frequently barren magnificence of northern scenery, and 
the shadow of speedy departure which is reflected over the peculiar loveliness 
of spring. All the beauty of nature in the North has a certain air of delicacy. 
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This appears in colours, not less in the clear tints of the budding rose than in 
the red which blooms in the cheek of the northern maiden; it appears in the 
brighter hue of the northern heaven compared with the dark-blue sky of the 
South; it appears in the lighter, livelier green of grass and leaf, that forms 
so striking a contrast to the unchanged whitness of winter, our dusky dark 
pine forests, which still survive, and affords peculiar proof of a weakness of 
vegetation not to be found in the riper nature, and, as it were, more full blood- 
ed productions of the South. Beauty in the North, therefore, almost always 
resevibles a delicate and lovely child, whose moving innocent charms seem, 
even in the cradle, to implore fur exemption from the hard fate by which it 
must before long be doomed to perish ; and the strong contrast between rigour 
and gentleness, liveliness and lethargy, which is displayed in the variations of 
the northern year, in this manner makes itself be felt even in the midst of its 
most blooming spring. ‘These and many other striking peculiarities, which af- 
fect human liie with pleasure or with pain, seem, on this very account, to draw 
the attention and the sympathy of men to nature more in the North than else- 
where, to form a closer affinity with her and ker secrets, and to make a deeper 
and more comprehensive feeling of nature a prominent trait of the more dis- 
tinguished northern minds. Even in the oldest theology and poetry of the 
North, it is this sentiment which displays itself’ in obscure tones and images ; 
it is this, too, which, refined by culture, has since been chiefly developed in 
science und art.” 


The remaining sections of this volume are devoted to an inquiry 
into the North of the Ancients—the Sources of Swedish History— 
the Runes—the Icelanders—the Mythology of the North—and to the 
history of the Ynglinga race, and the line of kings ending with 
Ragnar Lodbrok, who is supposed to have lived at the close of the 
eighth century. 





BOWER OF PAPHOS. 


BY N. C. BROOKS. 


ArcumeEnt.—Chrestogiton, a Cyprian, who had rendered signal service to his native 
island, and risen to the Archonship, is deposed by Metacomas, a rival, and sent into 
banishment. Preferring death to exile, he returns to Cyprus; and meeting with Appi- 
anus, a Roman, and his daughter, two Christians who had fled from persecution at Anti- 
och, he falls in love with the maid and embraces her religion. MeELacomas, struck with 
the beauty of the young Roman, makes love to her, and being repulsed, dooms her and 
her father and CurestoGiTon to death, by wild beasts in the amphitheatre. CuresToe- 
ITon preaches the Christian religion to the Cyprians, and slays the lion which is let into 
the Arena. Triumph of the Christian faith. 


Now they which were scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose about Stephen, 
travelled as far as Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word. 


Acts Ch. x1. v. 19. 

Xeirta Je Spocorvra nai 4 wsAiupros éxawn 

HOe0s appown xeoros Ev Tlapins. 
Tovtols maw yw xaTadapvapncs Onpr.aos Aovvois 

Oraryorucs ois EAmis (AsiAsyos eyducaess. 
P. SILENTIARIUS, 
Tue day-god, off Drepanum’s height, 

Still lingered o’er the happy isle ; 

And Paphos’ gilded domes grew bright 
Beneath his last and loveliest smile : 
Bright came the opailed sunbeams down 
Upon each mountain’s golden crown, 
inting the foliage of the trees— 

The purple billows of the ocean, 
Swept by the pennons of the breeze, 

Were curling with a gentle motion, 
As if, in sunny smiles, their waves 
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Were welcoming to Tithonus’ bed 

Far down amid the coral caves— 
The weary god; while round his head 

The crimson curtains of the west 
Were drawn, as down the watery steep 
His flashing car descended deep, 

Amid the golden sands to rest. 


How throbs the pulse of those who roam— 


How glows the breast with rapture, burning 


With thoughts of kindred and of home, 
When to that sacred spot returning ! 
Although the exile’s foot may tread 
The flowery soil of fairest isles 
That dimple ocean’s cheek with smiles ; 
And stainless skies gleam o’er his head : 
His native land—though icebergs frown 
In one eternal winter, down 
Upon its cold and barren shore, 
Or though the red voleano’s tide, 
In waves of death, its plains sweep o’er, 
Is fairer than all earth beside. 


Once more on Cyprus’ sunny strand 
The exiled Chrestogiton stoud, 
And hailed his own, his happy land,— 
The blooming Eden of the flood, 
The fertile land of fruits and flowers 
Where everlasting summer strayed, 
Chasing the rosy-winged hours ; 
And ’mid her own sweet myrtle bowers, 
Young Love, with flowing yirdle, strayed. 


The floodtide of a bosom, swelling 
With Nature’s tender sympathies, 
Was gushing from their holy dwelling ; 
And all his soul was in his eyes, 
As rose, on his enraptured view, 
The azure summits of the hills, 
With the bright wealth of pearly rills 
Leaping from their elm-clouded side, 
Like moonbeams, from Heaven’s urn of blue, 
Poured on the ocean’s flashing tide. 
The beauty of the palmy shore, 
With pavement of the rosiest shell, 
The grandeur of her sea, whose roar) 
Brought music on its waters’ swell— ~ 
Her blue-eyed maids, with golden hair, 
Streaming, like sunlight, on the air; 
Her temple and the mighty fanes, 
In honour of the qumeaeen, 
And all those early joys and ties 
Shrined in the heart’s deep memories, 
Came o’er his soul like breath of morn ;— 
And in the beauty of those plains 
That e’en the gods had deigned to bless 
With presence of their holiness, 
He, all his burning wrongs forgot— 
That far from this delightful spot 
By his ungrateful country driven, 
Like the spurned sea-weed upwards cast 
By its inconstant element, 
The sport of every wind of heaven, 
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He hed his cheerless youth’s prime past 
In cold and withering banishment. 
While he, his hated rival, swayed, 
In all the pomp of power arrayed, 
The Archon’s sceptre, o’er a clime 
By treachery won, maintained by crime. 
Yes; in that holy hour, when Heaven 
Mingled in unison with earth, 
His country’s wroogs were all forgiven ;-— 
T'was still the land that gave him birth, 
And though his hopes of fame were blown 
Away by faction’s noisy breath, 
And though the Archon’s helmet shone 
On Melacomas’ tyrant head, 
He felt, in his own isle, e’en death, 
With all its darkness—all its dread, 
Was better than to tread alone— 
A wanderer under alien skies— 
A foreign solitude unknown, 
And void of beauty to his eyes. 


The rays his parting axle sent, 
As sunk the sun beneath the sea, 
Had blended with the firmament, 
And from her azure-coloured throne, 
Beaming in Mild tranquillity, 
The star of Love in beauty shone 
O’er Love’s own happy isle. The breeze 
Shook odours from its dewy wings, 
Gathered from date and myrtle trees ; 
And music from a thousand strings 
Of soft-toned lutes went to the skies, 
Perfumed with smoking sacrifice 
From earth’s most precious offerings. 
The maids of Paphos, all were there 
With lovers, at the altars praying, 
Or else in grottoes’ dim recesses, 
With waxen fingers gently playing 
With their luxuriant silken tresses 
Or through the spicy boughs were straying, 
In snowy robes, like sprites of air ; 
And with the host of votaries 
Gathered beneath the holy skies, 
And with the burning altars’ glare 
Of frankincense, seemed the whole grove 
A temple and a dream of love, 
As Chrestogiton strayed among 
The beauties of that holy place, 
Where nature’s lavish hand had flung 
Her gorgeous gilts, as if to trace 
An image of Elysium there, 
One of the gayest, richest bowers, 
That ever spread its painted flowers 
To the soft-wooing summer air, 
Broke on his vision—with a maid 
Enshrined within its sweets, and fair 
As snowflakes in mount Athos’ shade. 


The lustre of her sloelike eyes, 
Darting from out their fringe of jet-— 

Her dimpled cheeks’ vermillion dyes 
Where lilies had with roses met— 

The ebon darkness of the curls 
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Parted her virgin forehead o’er, 
Bound by a snowy bandelet— 
Proved her not one of Paphos’ girls : 
With the bright drapery of her train 
Gleaming upon the moonlit shore, 
She looked like Venus from the main, 
When, rolling in her car of foam, 
She came from her young chrystal home. 
Within that bower, of green turf made 
An altar rose, with flowrets strown 
Upon its velvet shrine, whence came 
From glimmering taperlights a flame, 
And on the glowing features shone 
Of her who meekly knelt and prayed, 
As o’er a rude-formed cross she bent 
Her weeping eyes, in which were blent 
Love, hope and holy wonderment. 


The bulbul in his wonted shade, 
When her meek voice arose in prayer, 
Like holy incense on the air, 

List’ning, forgot his serenade, 

‘Though his chaste rose did then unveil 
Her breast before him, and each stem 
Inclined its flowery diadem, 

To hearken to his amorous tale. 

The very boughs forbore to stir, 
Enraptured by the accents sweet— 

And the loud waves the tide awoke, 

Hushed into silent reverence, broke 
In gentle ripples at the feet 

f the adoring worshipper. 

And who is she—that starry one, 

With ebon hair and streaming eyes? 
From what calm region of the sun, 

Basking all pure ’neath cloudless skies ? 
And who is he that’s bending low 

In prayer beside her, whose breast cover 
The ringlets of his locks of snow? 

It is not—cannot be a lover? 

Why these strange rites in Love’s own bower, 

When other breasts feel all Love’s power ? 

Who is the maid? What foreign tone 
Utters the language of his isle ? 

What strange—what sacred myster 
That thus the soul from earth doth wile, 

Within that rude-formed cross can lie ? 
Who the strange God ?—to whom alone 
"l’'hey pray, whose everlasting throne 
Stood fixed in uncreated light, 

Ere the day’s flashing orb of gold 
Came from the womb of Chaos’ night :— 

The God omnipotent, who rolled 
The chariots of the crysta! spheres 
‘To circle round their course of years ; 

Made the green earth, at his command, 
Arise with all its mounts sublime, 

And from the hollow of his hand, 

Poured out the immeasurable sea, 

And bade its waves’ eternal chime 
Hymn his own vast immensity ? 
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Oh ! purer far than sunbeams stealing 
Into a dark, sea-hidden mine ; 
Its buried treasury revealing, 
Where gold and pearls and jewels shine, 
Is the first dawning of those beams, 
That truth and faith from heaven reflect 
Upon the darkened intellect 
Obscured by clouds and pagan dreams! 
The earth-clogged soul, that dimly burned 
With an uncertain, flickering ray, 
As lights in sepulchres inurned, 
Shut from the genial air of day, 
Like the wrapt Phenix, fans the fires 
Of faith, and in the flames expires. 


As Appianus’ holy tongue 
Dwelt on the nature of the soul,— 
Its earthly fall—its destiny 
Eternal in the starry sky, 
The wondering Chrestogiton hung 
Upon his lips, while sunbeams stole, 
In feeble light, across his mind, 
Where broken images of thought 
Lay—truth and errour undefined ; 
And as the hoary patriarch sought 
The knowledge of the God to give— 
Omnipotent—boundless—unconfined— 
In whom all creatures move and live, 
The heathen inspiration caught 
From the pure fervour of his breast, 
And casting all the gods away, 
Panders of sinful lust and crime, 
Deities but of yesterday, 
For him existing from all time ; 
The one true deity confessed, 
And poured the penitential flood, 
Kneeling devoutly at the cross 
Of him who shed his sacred blood ; 
While on the soul’s warm altar came 
From Heaven the consecrated flame, 
Consuming all its earthly dross. 


Commingled with the sacred ties 
That link to purity his mind, 
The image of Florentia lies, 
’Mid thoughts of God and Heaven, enshrined; 
But yet the softness o’er him stealing, 
As Appianus’ matchless child, 
With sunny brow and aspect mild, 
Raises to him her modest eyes, 
Has nothing of that sensual feeling, 
That guilty bosoms feel below, 
But is a glow of tenderness 
Such as an angel’s breast might know, 
For those of deeper holiness. 


Their’s is a dream of Love and Heaven, 
Pure as the sleeping thoughts that speak, 
In smiles upon an infant’s cheek, 

A unison of soul, where even 
All thoughts and feelings that arise, 

Are mirrored in the other’s eyes ; 
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And many an eve, as day declines 
Upon the mountains of the west, 
Brightening the amber-coloured vines, 
That on their emerald bosoms rest ; 
And many a stilly night, when stars, 
Like gay sultannas of the skies, 
Glide o’er the vault in living cars, 
Seated beneath the canopies 
Of rosy bowers, they pour the tone 
Of prayer to the eternal throne 
Of the great God of heaven and earth, 
While, all around, on heathen shrines, 
The offering of pollution shines, 
And the loud revelry of mirth, 
And lewdness and unholy prayer, 
Like pestilence, rise upon the air. 
And many are the crowds that come 
And gather round the Christians’ bower, 
To hear their supplication, some 
And the strange god’s vast love and power; 
But more to gaze upon the maid, 
In whom far lovelier charms had met 
Than ever blessed their vision yet, 
In beauties gorgeously arrayed ; 
And listen to her silver voice, 
As on the air, in praise, it floats, 
Pure asa seraph’s hallowed notes-= 
Bidding the broken heart rejoice. 
As oft she turned to heaven her eye, 
Her breast with pious rapture swelling ; 
And zazed upon the jewelled sky, 
Her spirit’s home, and future dwelling, 
Etherealized in look and frame, 
Heaven in her aspect, she became 
The star of their idolatry, 
Some new created goddess, bright 
In her primeval purity, 
Descended from the realms of light. 


At length came one with brow of pride, 
And lordly step preéminent, 
And at the wandering Christian’s side, 
In humble supplication bent. 
Why flash the maiden’s eves with ire, 
Like globes of jet in liquid fire? 
Why mounts the warm blood to her brow? 
Why stream the blushes o’er her cheek, 
Lighting, with their indignant glow, 
Features so mildly soft and meek? 
What curls that placid lip with scorn 
Red as the blushing rose of morn? 
*T is the quick gush, with lightning fraught, 
Insulted virtue’s countenance, 
Shielding by its electric glance, 
From lewdness and unholy thought— 
And he arose—-wrath in that eye 
Where softened down, the fires of love 
Shone in the mildness of the dove ; 
And wrath upon that adder tongue, 
On which persuasion’s witchery, 
In passion’s tender accents hung ; 
And frowningly, away he strode 
Muttering dark threats of chains and blood. 
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Woe to thee, maid ! Thou art doomed, this hour, 
To the Archon’s hate, and the Archon’s power. 
es * * » = * - . 


The lingering blush—the latest ray 

Has faded on the cheek of day ; 
Amid the myrtle boughs, the dove 

Has folded her soft wing to rest— 
And the pure stars, those lamps divine 

That light the regious of the biest, 

In their blue vault all glorious shine— 
And the resplendent star of love 

More brilliantly than all the rest. 

It is the hour of love alone, 

So silent, and so soft. ‘The calm, 

Pure air is redolent with balm— 

And o’er the blissful region night 
Is bending from her starry throne, 

To witness and impart delight. 
Where are the blooming maids whom Love 
Assembles, nightly, in the grove, 

To people her rose-scented bowers ? 
Where are the groups of votaries 
That strew, in pious sacrifice, 

The altars o’er with fruits and flowers? 


The amphitheatre is bright 
With the refulgent rays that come 
From many & lampof starry light, 
Depending from its fretted dome ; 
And on its crimson seats recline 
All Paphos’ sons and daughters fair, 
Braided the tresses of tieir hair, 
With the sweet myrtle-tree and vine, 
In one vast circle gathered there. 


What is the expected sight that binds, 
Amid that crowd-encumbered place, 
Each voiceless lip, as in a trance, 
Engrossing their attentive minds, 
And fixing every anxious glance 
On the arena’s empty space? 
A trumpet sounded, and the breath 
In every listener’s breast was hushed, 
As if it were a blast of death, 
By which each power and sense were crushed : 
As upwards rolled the tapestry 
Forth came three Christians, doomed to pour, 
Victims beneath a lion’s feet, 
Their life blood, the arena o’er— 
A punishment both just and meet 
For those whose daring blasphemy 
Would the great deity revile 
Presiding o’er the happy isle. 


Florentia, in all meekness, bent 
Her head upon her lily hand, 
And silencing the thoughts that rose, 
Of her far distant father-land, 
Where the majestic ‘Tiber flows, 
To heaven her aspiration sent 
For resignation and for grace 
‘To stay her soul in its diatress— 
Her father’s and her lover’s too, 
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Whose piety and tenderness, 
Pure as the morning’s early dew, 
Held in her heart a brother’s place. 


Few were the words the old man spoke, 
As o’er his prostrate child he stood, 
Like, in the forest solitude, 

Sheltering its vine, the parent oak 
From the mad tempest of the north ; 

But Chrestogiton’s accents broke, 

Like inspiration wildly forth: 


“ Paphians! It is not long since here, 

E’en in this amphitheatre, 

In which I now a victim stand, 

Your myriad tongues in joyful ery 

Hailed me the conqueror whose brand 
Had lit the path of victory, 

And freed from tyranny your land ; 
Then all the eyes that now look down 
In anger, and the brows that frown 

So awfully, with smiles were bright; 

And every feature wore delight, 

As pressed my head the laurel crown, 

My powers e’en from my early youth 
Were always to my country given; 

In warm devotedness and truth 
I ever in her cause have striven, 

And laboured for the common good— 
What have I reaped for all my pains 

But heartless—base ingratitude ? 

You bound the very limbs with chains 
That, on your reeking battle plains, 
Poured the red tribute of their veins ; 

And hurried him far from your land, 
To wither in a foreign grave, 

Upon a wild sea-beaten strand, 
Whose valour did your country save— 

And to the man whose perjury 
Had blackened all my spotless fame, 

And stamped my name with infamy, 
His country’s blighting curse and shame— 

Yes! to the wretch, whose love of sway 
Would make his murdered father’s neck, 

To mount to power, a stepping stone, 

Gave every good I called my own— 
Fields, power, patrician wealth a prey— 
The crafty spoiler’s name to deck. 


Smile in thy conscious villainy, 
Thou demon of the evil eye! 
In bitterness of vengeance smile ! 
With heart far blacker than thy beard, 
’Fhou, Melacomas! roam’st this isle, 
Glutting thy murd’rous eyes with blood, 
Than whom no deadlier monster reared 
His bristly crest amid the wood. 
What hast thou made this happy clime, 
The loveliest spot beneath the sun? 
A theatre of lust and crime, 
Where all unholy deeds are done. 
I can forgive the private wrong, 
The ills that I have suffered long, 
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My chains and exile pardon all ; 
But cannot bear to look upon 

The shackles of my country’s thrall, 
Her degradation and her fall. 


Thy virtues are a robe of sin, 
Assumed to hide the crimes within ; 
False is thy feigned piety, 
E’en as the rosy-coloured flush 
That lights the deadly simoom’s blush, 
A pestilence of blasphemy, 
Strewing thy darksome way with death. 
When the foul poison of thy breath, 
In all its witchery of art, 
With guilty lust and heathen rites 
Could not corrupt this maiden’s heart, 
Who bows her face with tears besprent 
Like a wet rose by tempest bent— 
Denied thy sensual delights ; 
And for thy utter baseness spurned, 
In all the pungency of ire 
Thy breast with flame of vengeance burned; 
And thou didst doom the maid to die 
For her unholy blasphemy ; 
And ’gainst her hoary-headed sire 
And me, pronounced the same decree, 
Gilding thy turpitude and shame 
And murder, with religion’s name ; 
As if through thee, the gods had sent 
The delegated punishment. 


Who, Paphians! are the deities 
To whom your thousand altars rise 
Smoking with victims, flowers and truits? 
Follies and vice personified, 
And mimic gods with attributes 
Of wickedness and lust and pride— 
Monstrous conceptions of weak minds, 
And hearts impure, that errour blinds. 
These are your gods, Oh Paphians! these, 
The deities to which we pay 
Th’ oblation of our blood to-day ; 
But ere this mangled body lie 
To bestial fangs a bleeding prey, 
To her best good, in death e’en true, 
I would another service do 
To my poor country ere I die. 
Your gods are but another name 
For lust, impurity and shame ; 
Instead of these false deities, 
I now the one true GOD proclaim, 
‘The LORD of heaven, earth, sea and skies— 
The mighty spirit—the pure sense 
From centre to circumference 
Of all creation spreading wide, 
Pervading and supporting all 
That woke to being at his call, 
Th’ omniscient God, from whose keen eyes 
The thickest darkness cannot hide ; 
Before whom every bosom lies 
Unbarred with all its mysteries, 
Truth, vice, humility or pride— 
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The God whose justice soon will bring 
To judgment, every secret thing ; 
And measure out the joy or pain, 
While vast eternity shall roll, 
Due to the doings of the soul— 
"The spirit by which we act and think, 
"hat subtle and mysterious link, 
In the great Godhead’s mighty chain, 
Casting the deities away 
Of idle superstition, take 
For guidance and support, the God 
At whose loud voice and awful ned 
The mountain tops with terrour quake. 
He is a jealous God ; his sway, 
The world shall own, tll every shrine 
Crumble beneath his car divine, 
And every graven image placed 
To heathen Gods, be overthrown— 
Their groves a melancholy waste, 
Their altar-seats with grass o’ergrown, 
Yield to him now and sweetly prove 
‘lhe conqueror mild a “ God of love.” 
Yield nor provoke his burning ire, 
‘Till, in a curse, that all mankind 
Shall dread to look upon, you find 
Your conqueror, a ‘‘ consuming fire.” 
Think ye, the innocent blood ye shed, 
Unseen of him in whom we trust, 
Shall mix with this arena’s dust? 
‘These limbs beneath the lion’s tread 
Be crusied ‘—the quivering flesh be riven? 
Our God is looking down ; Oh dread 
The awlul malison of Heaven: 
For the dark deed of vengeance done, 
You will, by tears or blood, atone. 





Dare not his wrath; can you outvie 
The thunders of his panoply ? 
Ata faint whisper of his breath, 
The messenzer of vengeance speeds 
In his swilt car of fiery death, 
With the winged lightning for his steeds; 
Or should he bid the earthquake rise 
The minster of punishment, 
"I'he solid earth, in pieces rent, 
Is hurled in atoms to the skies; 
Or should he call, upon the shore 
Rushes the sea with maddening roar, 
Sweeping before his angry waves 
Your towers, your proud Acropolis 
Shrouded in foam to the dark graves 
That yawn within his deep abyss, 
Leaving your Eden of the flood 
A voiceless ocean-solitude.” 


He ceased, and every bosom there 
Was pulseless, as his final prayer 
Rose holily upon the air. 

Anon the trumpet’s piercing clang 
Sounded the death-note; and each bar, 
Grating the ear withits harsh jar, 

Was drawn; and forth the lion sprang 
With threatening foot and naked fang; 
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A monster huge, of giant strength, 
As ever from Getulia came, 
Lashing bis sides’ tremendous length 
With his mad tail and flowing mane; 
From his tapetum* living flame 
Shot streaming like the lightning’s train, 
As o’er the sand he wildly bounded, 
Uttering his loud and bellowing rear, 
Like ocean’s rush upon the shore, 
Till the whole theatre resounded. 


And Chrestogiton fearless stood 

With brow unblanched, couching his lance: 

Its flashes caught the lion’s glance : 
And as his quivering lips reveal 

The pointed fangs he leaps. The blood 
Has crimsoned o’er the Christian’s steel, 

And sluices with its coloured rain, 

The lion’s breast and tawny mane. 
The thunder of his awitul ery, 

That rung through every listener’s brain, 
Equalled the lightning of his eye, 

As forward did he spring again: 
Fierce was the shock—deadly the close 
That on the silent air arose, 

As on the lion’s rock-like teeth 
Crashed Chrestogiton’s heavy steel ; 

Until, the very force beneath, 

The angered desert-born did reel, 

Soon prostrate, bleeding on the sand, 
Beneath the monstrous pressure, lies 

The Christian, grasping in his hand 
The iron of his broken lance— 

A moment gleams its lightning glance— 

Another—and the hion’s heart 

Is pierced by its long barbed dart— 
The blood speuts forth—he falls—he dies. 

And on each other’s necks the three 
Unite in thanks to Heaven, while rise 

From heathen lips in the same hour 
Praises to the true Deity, 

The Christian’s God of mighty power, 

Who bids the desert monsters kneel 

Beneath his fullowers’ nerves of steel. 





Hid is the temple ’neath the sand, 
. That gleamed on Paphos’ golden shore, 
The pride and wonder of the land ; 
Her altars flame with flowers no more ; 
But on her talien and crumbled shrines 
The mournful moonbeam palely shines, 
And other Janes as fair, and grand 
Have passed away, and every stone 
That reared their piles is overthrown ; 
Still onward speeds the truth divine 
Lighting with its benignant ray, 
From either pole unto the line, 
The regions that in darkness lay ; 
And every mount and viny plain 
Is suiling "neath Messiaii’s reign. 


“The concave mirror in the eye of the lion. 
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His sceptre shall the nations own, 
And reverence his almighty word, 
Till the whole earth, with one accord, 

Acknowledge his eternal throne ; 
And every isle that decks the sea, 
Shout the Redeemer Deity. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


So truly illustrious does the display of mental ability render its 
possessors, that the private lives of those, who have been eminent 
for illuminating any department of science, excite the curious avidi- 
ty of public attention. ‘This solicitude is both honourable and pro- 
fitable to mankind : it evinces a sentiment of grateful respect for the 
talents by which society is benefited and adorned, and frequently 
gives the impulse of successful emulation to the native powers of 
genius, and the labours of learned industry. Duties of much deli- 
cacy and importance are, consequently, at all times, involved in the 
task of the biographer; but, when he is to record a combination of 
abilities, as various and splendid as ever centered in a single mind 
—when he attempts to exhibit the pourtrait of a man whose vivid 
genius, extent of erudition, and discriminating judgment were blen- 
ded with the active virtues of patriotism, and the most amiable 
charms of personal temper, the arduous undertaking is one of pecu- 
liar responsibility. The sketch, however, which we shall now give 
of Sir William Jones, asserts no claim to the distinction of a biog- 
raphy ; it is intended, merely, as a profile shadow of a great and 
admirable character. We cannot fail to render our tribute of ad- 
miration and respect to the memory of a man whose life was a bless- 
ing to society, and whose character an honour to humankind. In- 
debted to nature for an elevated genius, and a comprehensive mind, 
it was his merit to do justice to his talents, and uniformly to direct 
the powers that had been given him to the wisest and noblest pur- 
poses. Educated to a profession which demands the implicit obe- 
dience of its votaries, and seldom dispenses its favours but to those 
who consent to become the slaves of habit, and to absorb in one 
pursuit all the faculties of their minds, he rose above its benumbing 
influence, and while he deserved, and enjoyed, the reputation of an 
accurately informed and accomplished lawyer, forgot not the still 
higher characters of a patriot, and aman. Having obtained for 
himself a situation congenial to his wishes, and adequate to his 
views in life, and provided for the due execution of his important 
trust, by devoting to it that portion of his time which the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures required, and which with him was not only 
his first duty, but his first pleasure, he turned with a wide and pen- 
etrating view towards the other provinces of the human intellect, 
and in the field of politics, of morals, of science, and of art, exer- 
cised and improved his faculties to a degree of perfection of which 
the past century exhibited no equal example. What he felt to be 
truth, he was not induced, either by prudential motives, or profes- 
sional habits, to conceal; and while the cause of rational liberty did 
honour to his integrity, his talents did honour to the cause. 
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Sir William Jones was born on the 28th of September, in the 
year 1746 ; he may truly be said to have received his birth under 
the auspices of science; his father, William Jones, being justly ce- 
lebrated for his profound acquaintance with that useful, but very 
abstruse part of human learning—the mathematics. 

From the early instructions and example of a parent, whose re- 
spectability of character was equal to the soundness of his know- 
ledge, our illustrious author, doubtless, imbibed the seeds of that 
correct judgment and manly integrity, which, at a subsequent peri- 
od, gave an important solidity to his shining abilities, and directed 
their exertion to ends of the most dignified utility. 

The father of Sir William Jones had, undoubtedly, beheld in him 
the dawn of that genius which afterwards broke forth with meridian 
splendour; for, though possessed of a very moderate estate, in 
Wales, he determined to send him to a public school; to Harrow, at 
that time in very high repute, from the eminent abilities of the head 
master, Dr Sumner, whose classical accomplishments and genteel 
manners rendered his premature death the subject of sincere regret 
to a numerous circle of literary friends, and an incalculable loss to 
the great seminary of education in which he presided. Between a 
pupil and a master of such congenial tempers, a cordial attachment 
was naturally produced, and the advantages derived by young 
Jones from the able and friendly tuition of the doctor, contributed 
speedily to unfold the variety and lustre of those talents which have 
so greatly ornamented literature, and to which the warmest terms 
of panegyric cannot be hyperbolically applied*. 

At Harrow he formed an intimate acquaintance with two other 
conspicuous luminaries of the age—Dr Parr and Sheridan; and to 
this scene of his early studies and friendships, he always continued 
remarkably attached, his residence in it having been renewed, after 
he had left it as a scholar, in the capacity of tutor to Earl Spencer ; 
a pupil not unworthy of so distinguished a preceptor. But, to re- 
sume the regular order of events ; when the school education of Sir 
William was finished, he entered University College, Oxford, where 
the rapidity and elegance of his literary acquisitions excited gene- 
ral admiration, while a temper ardently generous, and morals per- 
fectly irreproachable, procured him testimonies of the most valuable 
esteem. The grateful affection he always cherished for that vene- 
rable seat of learning, is well known, and did as much honour to 
his sensibility, as Oxford herself has received by enrolling him 
among the number of her sons. 

In the twentythird year of his age, he proceeded on the tour of 
France, and resided for some time at Nice. The observations he 





* Sir William Jones, perhaps, was indebted to the following circumstance 
for that variety of learning and compass of knowledge by which he was so 
eminently distinguished. He was naturally of a very lively disposition :— 
one day, sitting under a pear tree in the yard of the boarding house at Har- 
row, some of the fruit fell off, and there was a general scramble of the boys 
that were near the tree for it; poor young Jones had his thigh broken in the 
press, and was directly conveyed to bed, where he lay for a long time, and 
contracted a tone of reading from the books that were brought to amuse him. 
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made in the course of his travels, were such as might be expected 
from an active and liberal mind. Men, and the forms and influen- 
ces of GOVERNMENT, were the principal objects of his investigation ; 
and in applying the result of his enquiries to the state of his own 
country, he honestly mingled the solicitudes of the patriot with the 
too exulting partialities of an Englishman. 

The commencement of his public career in the world of letters 
was announced by a literal French translation, in two volumes, from 
a Persian manuscript of the Life of the celebrated Kouli Khan, or 
Napir Suan. ‘The translation was undertaken at the particular 
request of the king of Denmark, at the time he was on a visit to 
England. 

Mr Jones was at that time engaged in superintending the educa- 
tion of Lord Althorpe, at Harrow, and had little leisure, and less in- 
clination, to engage in a translation of the life of an eastern tyrant ; 
but, as he often declared, he was principally stimulated to the un- 
dertaking, by an apprehension that it might be offered to the literati 
of a rival country , and the disgraceful reflection be circulated on the 
continent, that, in England, no man was to be found capable of 
complying with the desire of the Danish sov ereign. It was also to 
be translated into French, which was far less easy to him than Lat- 
in; since, as he himself judic iously observes, ‘‘ there are in every 
language, certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice shades of mean- 
ing, which a foreigner can never attain to perfection.”” A residence 
in France, therefore, became necessary, for the benefit of having a 
native of that country, fully acquainted with that idiom and those 
shades, at hand, to correct the sheets. Arduous as it was, and fa- 
tal to his immediate connection with the Spencer family, (for he was 
obliged, in consequence of it to resign Lord Althorpe to another tu- 
ition) the undertaking was commenced and finished in the course 
of a year. When completed, and published by the translator, at his 
own expense, in the year 1770, numerous copies of the work, mag- 
nificently bound in morocco, were presented to his Danish majesty, 
and the nobility of his court ; these presents were graciously receiv- 
ed; and the manner in which the translation was executed, appear- 
ed to be highly satisfactory: it might, therefore, have been reason- 
ably supposed, that a princely reward would have recognized this 
specimen of the learning, the diligence, and the liberal politeness of 
our author; but his only remuneration was the titular distinction of 
being admitted a member of the Royal Society of Copenhagen ! 

That distinction was, indeed, accompanied with a Latin epistle 
from the king of Denmark, recommending the learned translator to 
the patronage of his Britannic majesty ; but, Lord Dartmouth, who 
was to have delivered it, resigned his place of secretary of state, 
and the letter was never presented. There is reason to think, that 
this early and severe disappointment made a lasting impression on 
his mind, and induced him to renounce the Muses, and apply him- 
self with still closer assiduity, to the less inviting science of juris- 
prudence. His own sentiments on the subject are expressed with 
equal clearness and dignity, towards the close of his preface to the 
English edition of Nadir Shah, in the following nervous passage: 
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“ It is a melancholy consideration, that the profession of literature, by far 
the most laborious of any, leads to no real benefit or true glory whatsoever. 
Poetry, science, letters, wlien they are not made the sole business of life, may 
become its ornament in prosperity, and iis most pleasing consolation ina 
change of fortune; but, if a man addicts himself entirely to learning, and 
hopes, by that, either to raise a family, or to acquire, what so many wish for, 
and so few ever attain, an honourable retirement in his declining age, he will 
find, when it is too late, that he has mistaken his path; that other labours, 
other studies, are necessary; and that, unless he can assert his own indepen- 
dence in active life, it will avail him little to be favoured by the learned, es- 
teemed by the eminent, or flattered even by kings.” 


The death of Dr Sumner, within a year after the return of his af- 
fectionate pupil from the continent, occasioned the latter to express 
the sensibility of his grief in a Latin inscription to the doctor’s me- 
mory. This inscription is affixed to the south wall of Harrow church; 
and, though it may be thought not to equal the compact latinity and 
pointed sentiment of the epitaph on Goldsmith, by his friend John- 
son, it is to be admired as an eloquent and just eulogium on the abi- 
lities and virtues of the character it was intended to celebrate. 

In the year 1771, our author distinguished himself by two publi- 
cations—the one entitled, ‘‘Dissertation sur la Literature Orientalle:” 
and the other, “‘ Lettre a Mons. A** Du P***, dans laquelle est 
compris l?Examen de sa ‘Traduction des livres attribues a Zoroas- 
tre.” 

The Dissertation on the Literature of the East exhibited a favour- 
able specimen of Sir William Jones’s profound abilities, as a lin- 
guist and a critic. The letter was remarkable for a spirited vindi- 
cation of the University of Oxford, from the reproaches, in which 
its incompetency in oriental learning was asserted, by the illiberal 
translator of the supposed works of the Persian Philosopher. These 
publications were followed by a Persian Grammar, the utility of 
which has recommended it to several editions. A republication of 
Meninsky’s Persic Dictionary, with improvements, was, at the same 
time, proposed by our author; and it is to be regretted, that he did 
not receive sufficient encouragement to prosecute his design. 

His various attainments were exemplified, in the ensuing year, 
by the publication of his poems, and of poetical translations from 
the Asiatic language, together with two essays, one “on the Arts, 
commonly called Imitative:” and the other ‘ on the Poetry of the 
Eastern Nations.” These productions evinced the powers of geni- 
us, and the discriminations of sound criticism. They were repub- 
lished in the year 1773, with the addition of some very elegant Lat- 
in poems. 

In June 1773, our author took the academical degree of Master 
of Arts: and in the same year published an English translation of 
the Life of Nadir Shah; this publication was accompanied by an 
introduction, and an appendix; the first giving a description of Asia, 
according to the ancient geographers, and a short history of Persia, 
from the earliest times; and the appendix, containing a critical es- 
say on the Asiatic poetry, and the history of the Persian language. 

These have all very high merit; but the Sketch of Asiatic Geo- 
graphy, according to the Persians and Arabians, and the Short His- 
tory of Persia, possess it in a very uncommon degree; since they 
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are the quintescence of vast and numerous volumes, scarcely to be 
obtained, at any price, in Asia or Europe. Those who have been 
in Asia, have gratefully acknowledged their obligations to these 
short tracts, in which Abulfeda and Mirkhand are successfully 
abridged, and the extravagant chronology of oriental writers reduc- 
ed to the standard of truth and reason. These publications, in which 
conciseness and accuracy are so happily blended, demonstrate how 
much the world lost in our author not having lived to fill up the out- 
lines of his comprehensive design. There is still more reason for 
regret, when we consider that Sir William Jones was one of the 
best mathematicians of the age, and particularly excelled in that as- 
tronomy which exalted Ulug Beg, and Danville, to such an envia- 
ble distinction in the former science; and that in his historical re- 
searches concerning Asia, especially in those that relate to Persia, 
his favourite theme, he had pierced, as his dissertations evince, to 
the remotest sources of all genuine intelligence ; to the era of the 
first civilization of man, and the first establishment of empire. 

We have now traced our author to the period when he began to 
direct his particular attention to the study of the law; a preference 
at which every one who venerated constitutional freedom, had rea- 
son to rejoice; and from the fruits of which, every lawyer may de- 
rive advantage. The professional writings of our author are, in- 
deed, small in bulk, but they are pregnant with sense and spirit ; 
‘the learning of Lord Coke could not have produced sounder law; 
nor could more elegant copious illustration have flowed from the 
pen of Cicero.” 

In the year 1774, the claims of our author to a distinguished rank 
in oriental literature were again demonstrated by the publication of 
‘‘Poeseos Asiatice commentariorum libri sex cum appendice; sub- 
jecitur limon seu miscellaneorum liber.”” From the publication of 
this erudite work, his time was more immediately occupied in the 
preparatory studies for the bar, to which he was soon afterwards 
called by the society of the Middle Temple. 

It was a fortitude highly honourable to the elegant mind of Sir 
William Jones, that kept him resolute to his avowed determination 
of resisting, in future, all the fascinating attractions of general lite- 
rature ; and he therefore sediilously devoted himself to the profes- 
sional pursuit in which he had now actually engaged: the same fa- 
cility of acquisition that gave celebrity to his other accomplishments, 
attended him here; he was not merely a profound theorist in the 
law, but he was also practically and expertly acquainted with the 
most technical parts of the science. 

The competency of his knowledge, as a lawyer, and the perseve- 
rance with which, for several years, he attended the courts at West- 
minster and the Oxford circuit, failed to produce the professional 
encouragement our author certainly merited. He was, however, 
appointed commissioner of bankrupts by the chancellor, who was 
only prevented from using his influence for our author’s appoint- 
ment to the seat, at that time vacant on the bench in India, by not 
remaining in office. His grateful sense of that nobleman’s patron- 
age and intentions was expressed in the dedication to a work pub- 
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lished in 1779, entitled, ‘‘ The Speeches in Iseus in Causes con- 
cerning the Law of Succession to Property at Athens, with a pre- 
fatory Discourse, Notes critical and historical, and a Commentary.’ 

This valuable work, in which the talents-of the scholar, the crit- 
ic, and the lawyer, combine to elucidate a very important part of 
jurisprudence, may be recommended to the attention of every stu- 
dent; nor let it be suspected, by prudential solicitude, that our au- 
thor’s disquisitions on the /étic law are calculated to prevent a 
tyro from paying due respect to the profitable instructions of the 
special pleader, and the quaint wisdom of the old reporters; the fol- 
lowing passage from the Commentary on the Speeches of Iseus 
prove the contrary. 


‘I am fully sensible, that Jeep researches into the legal antiquities of 
Greece and Rome, are of greater use to scholars and contemplati ve persons, 
than to lawyers and men of business; that Bracton and Lyttleton, Coke and 
Rolle, are the proper objects of our study; and, that if a client were to ask 
his counsel whether he had an estate for iile, or in tail, he would receive little 
satisfaction from being told, that whatever estate he had, he might devise it 
by the law of Solon, provided the devisee took his daughter in marriage ; but 
the ablest advocates, and wisest judges, have frequently embellished their ar- 
guments with learned allusions to ancient cases, and such allusions, it must be 
allowed, are often useful, always ornamental, and when they are introduced 
swithout pedantry, never fail to please.’ 


A more elegant and satisfactory apology could not be made for 
Sir William Jones’s classical illustrations, than that with which the 
extract concludes; the necessity that he here inculcates of deeply 
exploring the grounds of the common law, as expressed with pecu- 
liar ingenuity and force of comparison, in another of his produc- 
tions, where, speaking of Blackstone, he says, ‘ His Commentaries 
are the most correct and beautiful outline that ever was exhibited 
of any human science ; but they alone will no more form a lawyer, 
than a general map of the world, how accurately and elegantly so- 
ever it may be delineated, will make a geographer.” The ingenu- 
ous and philanthropic sentiments of our author on the subject of the 
law, afford a convincing and splendid proof, that his assiduity in 
professional studies had not in the least contracted the liberality of 
his mind: pursuing his remarks on the labours of the learned com- 
mentator, he observes, ‘‘ If, indeed, all the titles which he profess- 
ed only to sketch in elementary discourses, were filled up with ex- 
actness and perspicuity, Englishmen might hope, at length, to pos- 
sess a digest of their laws, which would leave but little room for 
controversy, except in cases depending on their particular circum- 
stances ; a work, which every lover of peace and humanity must 
anxiously wish to see accomplished.” 

Actuated by sentiments like these, it is not surprising that our 
author should willingly have relinquished the most congenial pros- 
pect of professional eminence, that of being appointed to the bench 
in India, for the opportunity of serving his country in the capacity 
of a legislator ; he was accordingly a candidate to represent his own 
University at the general election in the year 1780: the attempt 
was not crowned with success ; and Oxford lost the immortal hon- 
our of returning to parliament, a man at once the most zealous, and 
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the most competent to promote the interests of literature; whose 
abilities and personal character would have adorned, and whose ge- 
nuine patriotism would have invigorated, the councils of the Brit- 
ish senate. 

In the year 1781, our author published his ‘‘ Essay on the Law 
of Bailments,”’ which both as a legal and literary peformance has 
obtained the applause of criticism. He who correctly states the 
principles and the decisions which appertain to any branch of juris- 
prudence, is entitled to the thanks of the public; but a still higher 
encomium is justly due to the author, whose production compre- 
hends the merits of accuracy, method and elegance ; whose exten- 
sive learning supplies ample materials, and whose discriminating 
judgment selects the best ; who, with intuitive taste, gives his sub- 
ject the advantage of all that is illustrative and graceful in analogy 
and expression, and who, by clear and manly reasoning, leads the 
mind to conclusions which exhibit the mingled force of utility and 
truth; that these are the characteristics of the Essay oN THE LAW 
or BaILMEnrTs, there can be no hesitation to pronounce; it relates 
to a very important species of commerce between mankind, and is, 
at the same time, to be esteemed one of the best written books on 
any topic of legal science. 

It was consistently with the spirit of our author’s writings, and 
with the tenour of his avowed political sentiments, that he interest- 
ed himself on the subject of parliamentary reform, which was so ea- 
gerly discussed in the year 1782; accordingly, on the 28th of May, 
in that year, he addressed a speech to the inhabitants of Middlesex, 
Surry, London, Westminster and Southwark: this speech was much 
admired for the liberality of the doctrines it contained, and for the 
constitutional authorities by which they were illustrated. 

The attention of Sir William Jones was soon attracted from the 
busy scene of politics, to the calm and congenial studies of jurispru- 
dence ; and he published in the same year, (1782) ‘‘ The Mahom- 
edan Law of Succession to the Property of Intestates, in Arabic, 
with a verbal Translation, and Explanatory Notes.” By an act 
passed in the reign of George III. judicial disputes between the na- 
tives of India are directed to be decided according to the laws and 
customs of the litigating parties. To illustrate the Mohammedan 
institutions, Sir William Jones was peculiarly qualified. In his 
preface to this publication, he appositely remarks on the necessity 
of those persons who are appointed to administer justice in that part 
of the world, being, in some degree, acquainted with the laws by 
which their decisions are to be guided ; for, as he observes, ‘ per- 
petual references to native lawyers must always be inconvenient 
and precarious, since the solidity of their answers must depend on 
their integrity, as well as their learning; and, at best, if they be 
neither influenced nor ignorant, the court will not, in truth, hear 
and determine the cause, but merely pronounce judgment on the re- 
port of other men.” 

By Lord Bathurst’s resignation, our author’s hope of succeeding 
to the bench in the East Indies had been considerably diminished ; 
and, independently of personal influence, his political conduct had 
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not been such as was likely to conciliate ministerial patronage. 
His inclination for an appointment of the kind was frequently ex- 

ressed, in correspondence with his friends ; and the superiority of 
fie pretensions as ‘‘ a lawyer, a scholar, and a man of genius” were, 
at length, effectually acknowledged. On the 4th of March 1783, 
he was nominated to the seat in question, which had been kept va- 
cant several years, and on the 20th of the same month, received 
from the king the customary honour of knighthood. On the 8th of 
April our author married Miss Shipley, daughter of the late bishop 
of St Asaph, and soon afterwards Sir William and his accomplish- 
ed lady embarked on their passage to India. 

Immediately preceding his departure for the eastern world, our 
author gave the public another specimen of his elegant and pro- 
found acquaintance with oriental literature, by publishing ‘ The 
Moallakat, or Seven Arabian Poems, which were suspended on the 
Temple at Mecca, with a Translation and Arguments.” He also 
left in manuscript, with his brother-in-law, the dean of St Asaph, 
a little tract intitled, ‘‘ The Principles of Government, in a Dialogue 
between a Scholar and a Peasant.” This celebrated dialogue was 
afterwards published by the dean, and extensively circulated by the 
Society for Constitutional Information, of which society Sir Wil- 
liam Jones had been elected a member. Ever attentive to the in- 
terests of science, Sir William Jones, while on his voyage to India, 
formed the plan of a society for the purpose of investigating the 
history, antiquities, and literature of Asia. The researches and dis- 
coveries of this learned and ingenious society are now before the 
world. Ardently as the mind of Sir William Jones was attached 
to the pursuits of general science, he was, by no means, inattentive 
to the important duties of his high professional station. He had, 
indeed, to use his own expression, an ‘‘ undissembled fondness for 
the study of jurisprudence,” and in the character of a judge, dis- 
played the profound understanding and irreproachable integrity, 
which, before his promotion, pervaded his reasonings as a lawyer, 
and governed his conduct as a man. ‘The benefit, which the ad- 
ministration of justice in India received from the assistance of Sir 
William Jones was, consequently, equal to that which his piercing 
genius, and indefatigable labours had rendered to the study of east- 
ern literature :—unfortunately, the intense ardour of application, 
which produced his frequent contributions to the stock of human 
knowledge, added to the unfavourable influence of climate, greatly 
impaired his health. On this account, after a residence of about 
fifteen years in India, he made arrangements, with intent to return 
to England, but death interposed, and this illustrious ornament of 
science and virtue was taken from the world on the 27th of April, 
1794, in the fortyeighth year of his age. 

To the shame of scepticism—to the encouragement of hope—and 
to the honour of genius, let it be recorded, that this great man was 
a sincere believer in the doctrines of the Christian religion; and 
that, at the moment of dissolution, he was found in his closet, in 
the attitude of addressing his prayer to the Deity! 

It would be superfluous to recapitulate every ground for panegy- 
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ric in a life, which, if it has been faithfully sketched, will supply its 
own, and its best encomium. With respect to the abilities of Sir 
William Jones, it may concisely and truly be said, in the words us- 
ed by himself to characterize Demosthenes, that he attained a degree 
of excellence that will not be equalled “ until the same habits of in- 
dustry, and solidity of judgment, shall be found united in one per- 
son, with the same fire of imagination, and energy of language.” 

To those, who, admiring our author’s enthusiastic pursuit of sci- 
ence, may be induced peculiarly to lament that he died in the prime 
of manhood, it may be observed, in consolation, that the loss of an 
individual, distinguished by so rare an assemblage of talents and 
virtues as Sir William Jones, would, at any period of life, have been 
justly thought premature ; and that, in the great system of the uni- 
verse, there are, doubtless, other and superior opportunities for the 
exertion of that sublime intellect, which it would be folly to suppose 
is bestowed on enlightened man, merely for the transient purposes 
of his present existence. 

To this sketch of the life of Sir William Jones, we shall annex a 
portion of the Discourse of Lord Teignmouth, delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Asiatic Society, on the 22d of May, 1794. 


In Greek and Roman literature, his early proficiency was the subject of 
admiration and applause ; and knowledge, of whatever nature, once obtained 
by him, was ever afterwards progressive. ‘Tle more elegant dialects of mo- 
dern Europe, the French, the Spanish, and the Italian, he spoke and wrote 
with the greatest fluency and precision, and the German and Portuguese were 
familiar to him. At an early period of life his application to oriental litera- 
ture commenced ; he studied the Hebrew with ease and success; and many of 
the most learned Asiatics have the’ candour to avow, that his knowledge of 
Arabic and Persian, was as accurate and extensive as their own; he was also 
conversant in the Turkish idiom, and the Chinese had even attracted his no- 
tice, su far as to induce him to learn the radical characters of that language, 
with a view, perhaps, to farther improvements. It was to be expected, after 
his arrival in India, that he would eagerly embrace the opportunity of making 
himself master of the Shanscrit, and the most enlightened professors of the 
doctrines of Brana, confess with pride, delight, and surprise, that his know- 
ledge of their sacred dialect was most critically correet, and profound, The 
Pundits, who were in the habit of attending him, when I saw them after his 
death, ata public Durbar, could neither suppress their tears for his loss, nor 
find terms to express their admiration at the wonderlul progress he had made 
in their sciences, 

‘ Before the expiration of his twentysecond year, he had completed his Com- 
mentaries on the poetry of the Astalics, although a considerable time after- 
wards elapsed, before their publication; and this work, if no other monu- 
ment of his labours existed, would at once furnish proofs of his consummate 
skill in the oriental dialects, of his proficiency in those of Rome and Greece, of 
taste and erudition far beyond his years, and of talents and application with- 
out example. 

But the judgment of Sir Wruut1am Jones was too discerning to congider 
language in any other light than as the key of science, and he would have 
despised the reputation of a mere linguist. Knowledge and truth, were the 
objects of all his studies, and his ambition was to be useful to mankind ; with 
these views, he extended his researches to all languages, nations, and times. 

‘Such were the motives that induced him to propose to the government of 
this country, what he justly denominated a work of national utility and im- 

rtance, the compilation of a copious digest of Hindoo and Mahommedan 
aw from Shanscrit and Arabic originals, with an offer of his services to su- 
perintend the compilation, and with a promise to translate it. He had fore- 
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seen, previous to his departure from Europe, tha without the aid of such a 
work, the wise and benevolent intentions of the legislature of Great Britain, 
in leaving, to a certain extent, the natives of these provinces in possession of 
their own laws, could not be completely fulfilled ; and his experience, after a 
short residence in India, confirmed what his sagacity had anticipated, that, 
without principles to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges of the courts, 
adjudications amongst the natives, must too often be subject to an uncertain 
and erroneous exposition, or wilful misinterpretation of their laws. 

‘ To the superintendence of this work, which was immediately undertaken 
at his suggestion, he assiduously devoted those hours, which he could spare 
from his professional duties. After tracing the plan of the digest, he pre- 
scribed its arrangement and mode of execution, and selected from the most 
learned Hindus and Mahommedans fit persons for the task of compiling it; 
flattered by his attention, and encouraged by his applause, the Pundits pro- 
secuted their labours, with cheerful zeal, to a satisfactory conclusion. ‘The 
Moluvees, have also nearly finished their portion of the work; but we must 
ever regret, that the promised translation, as well as the meditated prelimina- 
ry dissertation, have been frustrated by that decree which so often intercepts 
the performance of human purposes. 

* During the course of this compilatica, and as auxiliary to it, he was led to 
study the works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldest, and holiest 
of legislators ; and finding them to comprise a system of religious and civil 
duties, and of law in all its branches, so comprehensive and minutely exact 
that it might be considered as the institutes of Hindu law, he presented a 
translation of them to the government of Bengal. During the same period, 
deeming no labour excessive or superfluous that tended, in any respects, to 
promote the wellare or happiness of mankind, he gave the public an English 
version of the Arabic text of the Sinasivyan, or Mahommedan law of inherit- 
ance, with a commentary. He had already published in England, a transla- 
tion of a tract on the same subject, by another Mahommedan lawyer, contain- 
ing, as his own words express, a lively and elegant epitome of the law of ine 
heritance according to Zaip. 

*'To these learned and important works, so far out of the road of amuse- 
ment, nothing could have engaged his application, but that desire which he 
ever professed, of rendering lis knowledge useful to his own nation, and bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants of these provinces. 


‘Of his lighter productions, the elegant amusements of his leisure hours, 
comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems consisting chiefly of 
translations from the Asiatic languages, and the version of SaconTaLa, an an- 
cient Indian drama, it would be unbecoming to speak in a style of importance 
which he did not himself annex tothem. ‘They shew the activity of a vigor- 
ous mind, its fertility, its genius, and its taste. Nor shall | particularly dwell 
on the discourses addressed to this society, which we have all perused or heard, 
or on the other learned and interesting dissertations, which form so large and 
valuable a portion of the records of our reseaiches; let us lament that the 
spirit which dictated them is to us extinct, and that the voice to which we lis- 
tened with improvement and rapture, will be heard by us no more, 


‘ His professional studies did not commence before his twentysecond year, 
and I have his own authority for asserting, that the first book of English ju- 
risprudence which he ever studied, was Forrescus’s essay, in praise of the 
laws of Engtand. 

‘Of the ability and conscientious integrity with which he discharged the 
functions of a magistrate, and the duties of a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, in this settlement, the public voice, and public regret, bear ample 
and merited testimony. The same penetration which marked his scientific 
researches, distinguished his legal investigations and decisions, and he deemed 
no enquiries burthensome, which had for their object substantial justice under 
the rules of law. 

‘ His addresses to the jurors are no less distinguished for philanthropy and 
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liberality of sentiment, than for just expositions of the law, perspicuity and 
elegance of diction ; and his oratory was as captivating, as his arguments 
were convincing. 

‘In an epilogue to his commentaries on Asiatic poetry, he bids farewell to 
polite literature, without relinquishing his affection for it; and concludes with 
un intimation of his intention to study law, expressed in a wish, which we 
now kuow to have been prophetic. 


Mihi sit oro, non inulilis toga, 
Vec in diserta lingua, nec turpis manus ! 


‘[ have already enumerated attainments and works, which, from their di- 
versity and extent, seem far beyond the capacity of the most enlarged minds; 
but the catalogue may yet be augmented. ‘To a proficiency in the languages 
of Greece, Rome and Asia, he added the knowledge, of the philosophy of 
those countries, and every thing curious and valuable that had been taught in 
them. ‘The doctrines of the Academy, the Lyceum or the Portico, were not 
more familiar to him than the tenets of the Vedas, the mysticism of the Sufis, 
or the religion of the ancient Persians ; and whilst, with a kindred genius, he 
perused with rapture the heroic, lyric, or moral compositions of the most re- 
nowned poets of Greece, Rome and Asia; he could turn, with equal delight 
and knowledge, to the sublime speculations, or mathematical calculations, of 
Barrow and Newton. With them also, he professed his conviction of the 
truth of the Christian religion, and he justly deemed it no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage, that his researches had corroborated the multiplied evidence of reve- 
lation, by confirming the Mosaic account of the primitive world. We all re- 
collect, and can refer to, the following sentiments in his Eighth Anniversary 
Discourse. 

* Theological inquiries are no part of my present subject; but I cannot re- 
frain from adding, that the coliection of tracts, which we call, from their ex- 
ceilence, the Scriptures, contain independently of a divine origin, more true 
sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more important history, and 
finer strains both of poetry and eloquence, than could be collected within the 
same compass from all other books that were ever composed in any age, or in 
any idiom. The two parts of which the scriptures consist, are connected by 
a chain of compositions, which bear no resemblance in form or style to any 
that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian or even 
Arabian learning; the antiquity of those compositions no man doubts, and 
the unstrained application of them to events long subsequent to their publi- 
cation, is a solid ground of belief, that they were genuine predictions, and 
consequently inspired.” 

‘There were, in truth, few sciences in which he had not acquired consider- 
able proficiency ; in most, his knowledge was profound. The theory of music 
was familiar to him, nor had he neglected to make himself acquainted with 
the interesting discoveries lately made in chemistry, and I have heard him 
assert, that his admiration of the structure of the human frame, had induced 
him to attend for a season to a course of anatomical lectures, delivered by his 
friend the celebrated Hunter. 

* His last and favourite pursuit, was the study of Botany, which he original- 
ly began under the confinement of a severe and lingering disorder, which, 
with most minds, would have proved a disqualification from any application. 
It constituted the principal amusement of his leisure hours. In the arrange- 
ments of Linnaus he discovered system, truth, and science, which never fail- 
ed to captivate and engage his attention ; and from the proofs which he has 
exhibited of his progress in Botany, we may conclude, that he would have 
extended the discoveries in that science. ‘The last composition which he read 
in this society, was a description of select Indian plants, and I hope his execu- 
tors will allow us to fulfil his intention of publishing it, in a number of our 
Researches. 

‘It cannot be deemed useless or superfluous to enquire by what arts or me- 
thod he was enabled to attain toa degree of knowledge, almost universal, and 


apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life little exceeding fortyse- 
ven years. 
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‘The faculties of his mind, by nature vigourous, were improved by con- 
stant exercise, and his memory, by habitual practice, had acquired a capacity 
of retaining whatever had once been impressed upon it. To an unextinguish- 
ed ardour for universal knowledge, he joined a perseverance in the pursuit of 
it, which subdued all obstacles ; his studies began with the dawn, and, during 
the intermissions of professional duties, were continued throughout the day ; 
reflection and meditation strengthened and confirmed what industry and in- 
vestigation had accumulated. It was a fixed principle with him, from which 
he never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by any difficulties, that were 
surmountable, from prosecuting to a successful termination, what he had once 
deliberately undertaken.’ 


We shall conclude this article with a few extracts from the admira- 
ble writings of this great scholar, which, to the shame of our litera- 
ture, have never been republished in this country. 

In his Annual Discourses, he has endeavoured to trace the origin 
of the principal nations of Asia, under the appellations of the Hin- 
dus, the Arabs, the Tartars, the Persians, the Chinese, and the Bor- 
derers, Mountaineers, and Islanders of Asia; after which, in his 
ninth Annual Discourse, he has applied the result of his particular 
enquiries, to ascertain, as far, perhaps,‘as modern information will 
admit, the origin and families of nations. In this great attempt he 
first recapitulates his former propositions, and separates such as are 
morally certain, from such as are only probable. 


‘ That the first race of Persians and Indians,’ says he, ‘to whom we may add 
the Romans and Greeks, the Goths, and the old Egyptians or Ethiops, origin- 
ally spoke the same language, and professed the same popular faith, is capa- 
ble, in. my humble opinion, of incontestible proof; that the Jews and Arabs, 
the Assyrians or second Persian race, the people who spoke Syriack, and a 
numerous tribe of Abyssinians, used one primitive dialect, wholly distinct from 
the idiom just mentioned, is, | believe, undisputed, and, [ am sure, indisputa- 
ble; but that the settlers in China and Japan had a common origin with the 
Hindus, is no more than highly probable; and, that all the Tartars, as they 
are inaccurately called, were primarily of a third separate branch, totally dif- 
fering from the two others in language, manners, and features, may, indeed, 
be plausibly conjectured; but cannot, from the reasons alleged in a former 
essay, be perspicuously shewn, and for the present, therefore, must be merel 
assumed. Could these facts be verified by the best attainable evidence, it 
would not, [ presume, be doubted, that the whole earth was peopled by a va- 
riety of shoots from the Indian, Arabian and Tartarian branclies, or by such 
intermixtures of them as, in a course of ages, might naturally have happen- 
ed.’ 


Without disapproving the aphorism of Linneus, “ that, in the 
beginning God created one pair only of every living species, which 
has a diversity of sex,”’ Sir William Jones produces, what he de- 
nominates, ‘‘a shorter and closer argument in sur port of his doc- 
trine.”” ‘his argument is founded on the established philosophical 
maxim, that ‘‘ nature does nothing in vain ; but it is vain and super- 
fluous,”’ adds he, “‘ to do by many means what may be done by few- 
er ;”’ and hence he determines, that as one primary human pair was 
sufficient for the population of one globe, in a period of no consid- 
erable length, it follows, that the author of nature created but one 
pair of one species, whose numerous descendants must, in time, 
seek new countries, as inclination might prompt, or accident lead 
them. 
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‘They would, of course, migrate in separate families and clans, which, for- 
getting by degrees the language of their common progenitor, would form new 
Fialeets to convey new ideas, both simple and complete; natural affection 
would unite them at first, and a sense of reciprocal utility, the great and only 
cement of social union in the absence of public honour and justice, for which 
in evil times it is a general substitute, would combine them at length in com- 
munities more or less regular ; laws would be proposed by a part of each com- 
munity, but enacted by the whole ; and governments would be variously ar- 
ranged for the happiness or misery of the governed, according to their own 
virtue and wisdom, or depravity and folly ; so that, in less than three thou- 
sand years, the world would exhibit the same appearances, which we may ac- 
tually observe on it in the age of the great Zrabian impostor.’ 


Conclusive, however, as this argument might appear to the illus- 
trious author, it is not improbable that it might have met with an 
answer from some of those numerous and acute enquirers who have 
embraced an opposite opinion, many of whom have laid the result 
of their investigations before the world. In forming different races 
of men, they might, perhaps, have observed nature has not done any 
thing in vain, for these different races are endowed with different 
accomplishments, and are adapted to different climates, which could 
not have been done by fewer means than by forming an original 
pair of each race, fit for its station. But, although this argument 
is not without its weight, and, perhaps, changes in some degree the 
grounds of the dispute, we confess ourselves favourable to the ideas 
of Sir William Jones, that the human race are originally derived 
from one pair of common ancestors ; and this, from a conviction of 
the wonderful changes which nature, in process of time, produces 
on the subjects of both the animal and vegetable world. ‘That ac- 
commodation to climate and situation, continually exhibited before 
our eyes, should indeed render us extremely cautious how we pro- 
nounce what alteration it is impossible for the energies of nature to 
effect; nor is there any accurate observer who is insensible of the ope- 
rations of that secret power, which, without the aid of volition, va- 
ries the habits and properties of animal and vegetable life, accord- 
ing to the situation in which it is placed. The plant, that on the 
bleak mountain scarcely exposes its shrivelled leaves to the storm, 
flourishes, in the shady valley, in all the luxuriance of vegetation. 
Some plants that, in their native state are highly deleterious, when 
cultivated in the garden, are daily produced at our tables. Many 
of the more delicate fruits that now bear the hardships of our north- 
ern climate, are originally derived from the milder regions of the 
east. Nor does the animal kingdom appear to be less subjected to 
the same law. In hot climates the sheep loses its wool, which in 
a little time is supplied by smooth and scanty hair; in northern 
climes, its former fleece again returns. Why then should we think 
it extraordinary, that the same circumstances which operate on all 
the rest of creation, should operate also on the human race? Were 
we even to admit the idea of different races of men, our difficulties 
would rather be increased than diminished. Shall we assert that 
two races only were formed? one white, the other black? or may it 
not also be contended, that the Mexicans, the Hindus, the Chinese. 
the Caribs, and the inhabitants of the South-Sea Islands, are all of 
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a different race? Nay, may not even the light hair, blue eyes, and 
fair complexions of the inhabitants of the northern parts of Europe, 
be adduced as a satisfactory reason that they are a different race 
from the inhabitants of the south, who are uniformly distinguished 
by a dusky complexion, with dark eyes and hair? It is, indeed, an 
extraordinary fact, that although Homer frequently adverts to the 
Ethiopians, the ssyaro avdgu, he takes no notice of the total differ- 
ence, in respect of colour, between them and the rest of mankind, 
a circumstance which, however, we advert to rather as matter of 
curiosity, than as founding an argument that the same diversity in 
the human race did not exist in the time of Homer, which exists in 
the present day. 

As it is not possible for us to follow the learned author through 
all his deductions, we shall content ourselves with stating to our 
readers the result of his enquiries, which it would be arrogant to at- 
tempt to do in any words but his own. 


‘From the testimonies adduced in the last six annual discourses, and from 
the additional proofs laid before you, or rather opened, on the present occasion, 
it seems to follow, that the only human family after the flood established them- 
selves in the northern part of Iran; that,as they multiplied,they were divided into 
three distinct branches, each retaining little at first, and losing the whole, by 
degrees, of their common primary language, but agreeing severally on new 
expressions, for new ideas; that the branch of Y’arer was enlarged in many 
scattered shoots over the north of Europe and Asia, diffusing themselves as 
far as the western and eastern seas, and at length, in the infancy of naviga- 
tion, beyond them both; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and had no use 
of letters, but formed a variety of dialects, as their tribes were variously ram- 
ified ; that, secondly, the children of Ham, who founded, in Iran itself, the 
monarchy of the first Chaldeans, invented letters, observed and named the 
luminaries of the firmament, calculated the known Indian period of four hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand years, or a hundred and twenty repetitions of 
the saros, and contrived the old system of mythology, partly allegorical, and 
partly grounded on idolatrous veneration, for their sages and lawgivers ; and 
they were dispersed, at various intervals, and in various colonies, over land 
and ocean; that the tribe of Misr, Cusn, and Rama, settled in Africk that is 
India ; while some of them, having improved the art of sailing, passed from 
Egypt, Phenice, and Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly 
peopled by former emigrants of whom they supplanted some tribes, and united 
themselves with others; whilst a swarm from the same hive, moved, by a 
northerly course, into Scandinavia, and another, by the head of the Ovus, 
and through the passes of Imaus into Cashgar and Lighur, Khala, and Kho- 
ten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tancut, where letters have been used 
and arts immemorially cultivated ; nor is it unreasonable to believe, that some 
of them found their way from the eastern isles into Mewico and Peru, where 
traces were discovered of rude literature and mythology analogous to those 
of Egypt and India ; that, thirdly, the oid Chaldean empire being overthrown 
by tie Assyrians Cayomers, other migrations tock place, especially into 
India, while the rest of Suam’s progeny, some of whom had before settled on 
the Red Sea, peopled the whole 4rabian peninsula, pressing closely on the na- 
tions of Syria aud Phenice ; that, lastly, from all the three families, were de- 
tached many bold adventurers, of an ardent spirit, and roving disposition who 
disdained subordination,and wandered in separate clans,till they settled in dis- 
tant isles, or in deserts and mountainous regions; that,on the whole, some 
colonies might have migrated before the death of their venerable progenitor, 
but that states and empires could scarce have assumed a regular form, till fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred years before the Christian epoch, a « that for the first 
thousand years of that period, we have no history, unmixed with fable, ex- 
cept that of the turbulent and variable, but eminently distinguished natiun 
descended from AsraHaM.’ 
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Sir William Jones has not only shewn the near resemblance be- 
tween the Gods of the East and those of ancient Greeee and Italy, 
but has also traced to an eastern origin, and, perhaps, to their pri- 
mitive source, many of the various corruptions of the Christian re- 
ligion. 


‘That the name of Chrishna,’ says he, ‘and the general outline of his 
story, were long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to the time 
of Homer, we know very certainly ; yet the celebrated poem entitled Bhagabat, 
which contains a prolix account of his lile, is filled with narratives of a most 
extraordinary kind, but strangely variegated and intermixed with poetical 
decorations. ‘T'he incarnate Deity of the Sanscrit romance was cradled, as 
it informs us, among herdsmen ; but it adds, that he was educated among them, 
and passed his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids. A tyrant, at the 
time of his birth, ordered all newborn males to be slain; yet this wonderful 
babe was preserved by biting the breast, instead of sucking the poisoned nip- 

le of a nurse commissioned to kill him. He performed amazing, but ridicu- 
ous miracles in his infancy, and, at the age of seven years, held up a moun- 
tain on the tip of his little finger. He saved multitudes, partly by his arms, 
and partly by his miraculous powers. He raised the dead, by descending for 
that purpose to the lowest regions. He was the meekest and best tempered 
of beings, washed the feet of the Brahmans, and preached very nobly, indeed, 
and sublimely, but always in their favour. He was pure and chaste in reality, 
but exhibited an appearance of excessive libertinism, and had wives or mis- 
tresses too numerous to be counted. Lastly, he was benevolent and tender, 
yet fomented and conducted a terrible war. ‘This motley story must induce 


an opinion, that the spurious gospels, which abounded in the first age of 


Christianity, had been brought to India, and the wildest parts of them repeat- 
ed to the Hindus, who ingrafted them on the old fable of Cesava, the Apollo 
of Greece, 


Sir William Jones concludes this paper with the following obser- 
vations on the further propagation of the Christian faith. 


* As to the general extension of our pure faith in Hindustan, there are at 
present many sad obstacles to it. The Muselmans are already a sort of hete- 
rodox Christians. ‘They are Christians, if Locke reasons justly, because they 
firmly believe the immaculate conception, divine character, and miracles of 


the Messiah; but they are heterodox, in denying vehemently his character of 


Son, and equality, as God, with the Father, of whose unity and attributes 
they entertain and express the most awful ideas ; while they consider our doc- 
trine as perfect blasphemy, and insist that our copies of the scriptures have 
been corrupted both by Jews and Christians. It will be inexpressibly difficult 
to undeceive them, and scarce possible to diminish their veneration for Mo- 
hammed and Ali, who were both very extraordinary men, and the second a 
man of unexceptionable morals. The Koran shines, indeed, with a borrow- 
ed light, since most of its beauties are taken from our scriptures ; but it has 
great beauties, and the Muselmans will not be convinced that they were bore 
rowed. The Hindus, on the other hand, would readily admit the truth of the 
Gospel ; but they contend, that it is perfectly consistent with their Satras.— 
The Deity, they say, has appeared innumerable times, in many parts of this 
world, and of all worlds, for the salvation of his creatures; and though we 
adore him in one appearance, and they in others, yet we adore, they say, the 
same God, to whom our several worships, though different in form, are equal- 
ly acceptable, if they be sincere in substance. We may assure ourselves that 
neither Muselmans nor Hindus will ever be converted by any mission from 
the church of Rome, or from any other church; and the only human mode, 

rhaps, of causing so great a revolution, will be to translate into Sanscrit and 

ersian such chapters of’ the prophets, particularly of Isaiah, as are indisputa~ 
bly evangelical; together with one of the Gospels ; and a plain prefatory dis- 
course, containing full evidence of the very distant ages, in which the pre- 
dictions themselves, and the history of the Divine Person predicted, were sev- 
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erally made public ; and then quietly to disperse the work among the well-ed- 
ucated natives; with whom, if, in due time, it failed of producing very salu- 
tary fruit by its natural influence, we could ouly iament more than ever the 
strength of prejudice,and the weakness of unassisted reason,’ 


In comparing the religious tenets of different nations, or different 
individuals, we may either advert to those points only on which 
they differ, or to those only in which they agree. By pursuing the 
first mode of enquiry, we shall perhaps find, there are no two 
persons who think on all doctrinal points exactly alike; while, by 
the latter, we shall find that there is scarcely a nation under the sun 
that does not recognize the essential doctrines of religion, and found 
the hopes of happiness in a future state on the practice of virtue 
and benevolence in the present. Even the Musulmans of Hindus- 
tan seem to approach as near the Christian standard as many of the 
professing sects of Europe ; and notwithstanding the high respect 
which is due to the opinion of Sir William Jones, it may perhaps 
be doubted whether it be not equally meritorious, and much more 
prudent, rather to cultivate that interchange of kindness and good 
offices between Christendom and Paganism, to which the acknow- 
ledged common belief of certain fundamental tenets may give rise, 
than to introduce those speculative opinions which no controversy 
is likely to decide, but which, in their discussion, have been pro- 
ductive of the most terrible calamities that have ever befallen man- 


kind, 





APOTHEGMS, MAXIMS, ETC. 


The most contemptible being on earth is the man who eternally irks after 
distinction, craves applause, is angerec at mere compliment ora just opinion, 
and is irreconcilable on the utterance of an honest criticism. 

Vanity is insatiable at a feast, but pride is sparing in a fast. For the latter 
is omnipotent in itself, while the other relies forever on another’s opinion. 

Human nature, like the moon, presents many phases; sometimes, it is at its 
quadrature, sometimes at its completion. Great faults may become and often 
have been great benefits, but ignorant fanaticism never yet produced any re- 
sult save revulsion, revolution and anarchy. 

Mechanics, who, through any adventitious circumstances, arrive at the 
least distinction, speedily become the equals (soi-disant) of the most highly 
gifted, educated and enlightened men. No presumption can surpass that of 
the lowborn, illbred serf, who aspires to any dignity, however exalted. 

‘The moral or religious character of men bears no relation to their intellectual 
capacities. He, who separates not the one from the other, betrays his inca- 
pacity to judge of either. 

The highest degree of audacity always coexists with the highest degree of 
selfishness, folly and ignurance. No proud man can be vain; but the vain are 
ever presumptuous—all, who have acquaintances (self-styled) literary, must 
know and lament the truth of this adage. 

The vulgar information of modern days is called by vulgar people, kNow- 
Lepce. If one of all could equal the Egyptians or the Greeks, in either of 
their excellencies, time enough would be for superiority--and repentance 
enough before the end of the world. 

Mechanics should never be literary. All pursuits are not equal; the man 
of letters is not the man of business. It is impossible that one man can ful- 
fil everything. Great knowledge is necessary to great productions; evanes- 
cent emanations may be pardoned—being fugitive products of common minds 
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-but that which is truly sublime is ever the result of deep thought and in- 
tense reflection. Such, alas! is not the system adopted among us. ‘The least 
able are most esteemed ; the most highly gifted, least honoured. Genius can 
acquire no distinction among those who are unable to comprehend its powers, 
and learning no honour among the ignorant. 

‘The man of understanding reasons only according to what he has learn- 
ed; but the man of genius according to himself. 

All persons will not be modest : none but great men are so. 

The merit of great men is not understood but by those who are formed to 
be such themselves ; genius speaks only to genius. 

Great men are in vain criticized, their illustrious qualities are sufficient to 
procure some revenge. 

Aflectation discovers sooner what one is, then it makes known what one 
would fain appear to be. 

Laziness is a premature death. To be in no action is not to live. 

Great wants proceed from great wealth. 

We feel death but once ; he who fears death, dies every time he thinks of it. 

A miser of sixty years old refuses himself necessaries, that he might not 
want them when he is a hundred. All of us make ourselves unhappy by too 
mucn forecast. 

I esteem greatly the ignorance of a man who believes and confesses his 
knowledge to be confined to what he knows. 

Interested benefits are so common, that we need not be astonished if in- 
gratitude is not rare. ° 

We only hate the wicked through interest. If they did us no injury, we 
should look upon them with indifference. 

The people most attached to life are almost always those, who know least 
how to enjoy it. 

The misfortune of the most learned is not to know, that they are ignorant 
of what they cannot know. 

Too much devotion leads to fanaticism ; too much philosophy te irreligion. 

True merit deserves to be honoured, as it honours itself. 

Life is enjoyed only by bits and scraps: Every instant terminates ‘its extent: 
When it exists, the past is no more, and the instant that follows not yet. In this 
manner, we die without ever having been able to enjoy one instant. 

Great speakers resemble those musicians, who in their airs, prefer noise to 
harmony. 

We may recover out of the darkness of ignorance, but never out of that of 
presumption. 

We have known how to make the elements obsequious to our ingenuity, 
but we know not how to master our passions. 

The true courage of the hero is to forget the rank he has attained by his 
courage. 

Riches would be little esteemed, if they did not furnish vanity with the 
pleasure of having what others have not. 

Though justice is not sold, it costs a great deal, and one must be very rich 
to obtain it. 

To speak evil of a woman’s rivals is a sure way of praising her. How 
many men are women in this respect! 

To be in a passion is to punish one’s self for the faults and impertinences 
of another. 

Death is always an assured asylum against the labours and _ troubles of this 
world. A pilot, sure of entering the port, is in no dread of tempests. 

The word of God proves the truth of religion ; the corruption of man, its 
necessity ; government, its advantages, 

Nothing but religion is capable of changing pains into pleasures. 

If we had a sore-leeling of the trouble of correcting ourselves, we should 
have none in keeping ourselves free from faults. 

In order to be applauded for what we do, we must not too much applaud 
ourselves. 

We ought to be more offended at extravagant praise, than injuries. 
Good humor is the health of the soul, sadness its poison. 
An implacable hatred is a greater burthen than we usually think it is. 
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It is no more laudable to suffer great misfortunes, than to do great things. 

Praises are satire, when insincere. 

The courage, which emulation inspires for an enterprise, soon finds the 
means of succeeding. 

To cease hearing a babbler is the surest way to make him hold his tongue. 

Religion has nothing more to fear, than not being sufficiently understood. 

Must one cease to be virtuous to escape being exposed to the darts of envy ? 
Whata calamity would it be, if thesun ceased shining that weak eyes might 
not be offended ! 

The older love grows the weaker it is. Friendship is stronger in becoming 
old. 

Science, when well digested, is nothing but good sense and reason. 

Though hope often deceives us, we have still the same confidence, and our 
life passes away in hoping, 

All nature acts for growing, and all growth for its destruction. 

The virtue that excites envy has at least the advantage of confounding 
sooner or later the envious. 

Modesty is always inseparable from true merit. 

Patriotism is ncthing more than the sentiment of our welfare, and the dread 
of seeing it disturbed. 

Everything, even piety, is dangerous in a man without judgment. 

Reason has occasion for experience; but experience is useless without 
reason. 

Conscience admonishes us as a friend, before punishing us as judge. 

To believe with certainty, we must begin with doubting. 

If beauty knew all the advantage of the modesty that heightens its charms, 
it would not constantly expose it to so many dangers. 

Why fly from the unhappy? their state makes us more sensible of the value 
of the happiness we possess. 

To suppose courage in a coward, is to inspire him with courage in effect. 

How many people make every thing their business, because they know not 
how to occupy themselves in anything ? 

Experience acquired by faults, is a very costly master. 

Is it not astonishing that the love of repose keeps us in continual agitation ? 

Men and women, in marrying, make a vow of loving one another. Would it 
not be better for their happiness if they made a vow of pleasing each other? 

As soon as in conversation we have perceived the result of the mind of 
those with whom we speak, we should stop there. All that is said further 
being no longer comprehended, might pass for ridiculous. 

The desire of doing well is debased by the desire of appearing to have done 
well. 

It is rare that coxcombs have not at first the ascendant in every assembly. 
Is it the mud that rises on the surface of the water, till, the agitation ceasing, 
it precipitates of itself? 

It is hardly possible to suspect another, without having in one’s self the seeds 
of the baseness the party is accused of. 

Vanity is less insupportable than affected modesty. 

By shewing too much dread of being deceived, we often discover the man- 
ner whereby we may be deceived. 

The earnest desire of succeeding is almost always a prognostic of success. 

Many misers prefer, to the shame of appearing such, the punishment of be- 
ing profuse. 

A covetous person is seldom cured of the passion for gaming. Besides the 
hopes of gain, he finds in it the adventage of hiding his avarice under an 
air of disinterestedness, 

We are usually mistaken in estees: »g men tvo much; rarely in esteem- 
ing them too little. 

Could we obtain a distinct and full history ofall that hath passed in the 
mind of a child from the beginning of life and sensation, till its use of reason ; 
how its infant faculties began to work, and how they brought forth and ripen 
ed all the various notions, opinions, and sentiments, which we find in 
ourselves when we become capable of reflection ; this would be a treasure of 
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natural history giving more light into human faculties, than all the systems of 
philosophers about them since the beginning of the world. 

The lalians, whose birth and fortune enable them to display their generos~ 
ity and magnificence, never voluntarily engage in any expenses that can im- 
poverish them. ‘They build superb palaces, and ornament them with five stat- 
ues and curious pictures, because in Italy these things are durable, and do not 
diminish in value, but as that is not the ease with respect to rich furniture, 
or other superfluities that decay by use, they indulge themselves very rarely, 


and with extreme discretion, in this luxury. 





I THINK OF THEE! 


BY ALEXANDER B. MEEK. 


I think of thee—I think of thee, 
When Morning lights the purple 


sky, 
And flings across the dew-gemm’d 
lea, 


Her silver radiance from on high; 
When o’er the tall and bending grass, 
The stooping breezes gently creep, 
Or stir the lake’s unruflled glass, 
Upon whose verge the lillies sleep ; 
When from the earth night’s shadows 
flee, 
With starlit wings—lI think of thee! 


I think of thee—I think of thee, 
When o’er the bright and noon- 
tide world, 
The Day-King casts his splendor free, 
And all the clouds of Heaven are 
furled ; 
When on the distant river’s breast, 
The sunbeams glimmer softly 
through 
The stirless trees, whose shadows rest, 
Unwaving on the water’s blue, 
And not a bark the eye can see, 
Breaking the waves—I think of thee! 


I think of thee—I think of thee, 
At twilight’s calm and rosy bour, 
When o’er the west solt shadows flee, 
Like waves of gold, and a mystic 
power 
Enchains the heart; while to the sun 
The reaper sings his vesper lay, 
And swiftly circling, one by one, 
The wild birds fly in haste away, 
Though soft and calm Eve’s hour 
may be, 
Forgetting all—I_ think of thee ! 


I think of thee—I think of thee, 
When midnight wears her starry 
crown, 
And o’er the earth, in purity, 
The silver moonlight’s veil is 
thrown ; 


When from the tranquil sleeping lake 
Aérial music floats afar, 

Borne by the winds that scarcely break 
The image of each mirrored star, 
The watching eye far down may see, 

In its blue breast—I think of thee. 


I think of thee—I think of thee, 
In halls of mirth and joyousness, 
When bright the wine-cup sparkles 
free, 
And pleasure’s spells the spirits 
press ; 
Or in the gay, encircling dance, 
When music thrills the very air, 
And angel forms, as in a trance, 
Before the wandering eve appear, 
Amidst them all thy form I see, 
And proudly smiling—think of thee ! 


1 think of thee—I think of thee, 
In lonely bowers, where solitude 
Presides, and naught the eye can see 
To break the spiri’s dreaming 
mood ; 
When distant is the world of care— 
The dreams of life, ambition’s spell, 
And not an echo wanders near, 
Of aught beyond the scene to tell, 
Then not a thought but love can be 
Within my breast—I think of thee! 


I think of thee—I think of thee, 
In every hour, by day or night, 
In all my hopes and dreams | see, 
Thy beauteous form before my 
sight, 
And though full many a smiling eye, 
And many a bright and melting lip, 
And many a voice of melody, 
Allure me by their fellowship, 
They have no wildering charms for 
me! 
I, dearest, only think of thee ! 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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The Holy Bible. 
ner & Cooke. 

We embrace the opportunity aflord- 
ed by the publication of this very beau- 
tiful selection of the Sacred Scriptures, 
to present an epitome of the early 
manuscripts and editions. 

The most ancient and valuable book 
is the Bible, and of all others the most 
deserving our attention, even were it 
only as a specimen of the earliest lit- 
erature; but the holy volume has a 
stronger claim upon us. As the spring 
whence flow all the blessed gifts of our 
divine Father—as the sacred refer- 
ence for our guide through paths 
checkered with perplexities and ills— 
as the source of inexhaustible conso- 
lation and relief, when encompassed 
by sorrows—as the beacon by whose 
light we discern our path—and lastly, 
as the ladder to climb to heaven—we 
must hold its name ever dear to us, 
and treasure every fact connected with 
its existence. 

The Old ‘Testament was first writ- 
ten in Hebrew, and afterwards trans- 
lated into Greek about 275 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, by 72 Jews, 
by order of Ptolemeus Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. ‘The precise number 
of the Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Old ‘Testament is unknown; those 
written before the years 700 or 800, it 
is supposed, were destroyed by some 
decree of the Jewish senate, on ac- 
count of their numerous differences 
from the copies then declared genuine. 
Those, which exist in the present day, 
were all written between the years 
1000 and 1457. The manner in which 
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these MSS were written, is interest- 
ing. 

n the first place, then, the inspired 
language has been written upon va- 
rious substances—leaves, skins, vel- 
lum, paper, and it is even probable 
that several of the prophets wrote up- 
on tablets of wood. Zacharias, the fa- 
ther of John the Baptist, when re- 
quired to name his son, asked for a 
writing table, and wrote “ His name 
is John.” In the reign of the empe- 
ror Zeno, the remains of St Barna- 
bas were found near Salamis, with a 
py of the Gospel of St Matthew, in 
Hebrew, laid upon his breast, written 
with his own hand, upon leaves of 
thyine wood; a kind of wood particu- 
larly odoriferous and valuable. In the 
library of St Mary, at Florence, is the 
whole New Testament on silk, with 
the Liturgy, and short Martyrology ; 
at the end of it there is written in 
Greek, “ By the hand of the sinner 
and most unworthy mark ; in the year 
of the World, 6840, (that is, of Christ, 
1332,) Monday, Dee. the 22nd.” Some 
of the Greek MSS were written al! in 
capital letters; the small letters not 
being generally adopted until the close 
of the tenth century. Numerous cu- 
rious abbreviations also existed in 
them; the first and last letters, and 
sometimes with the middle letter of a 
word only appearing, the words not 
being separated. The following liter- 
al rendering of Matth. v. 1,3, convey 
to the reader some idea of the manner 
in which manuscripts were anciently 
written and printed :— 


ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDES*HEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWN’CAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLES*ANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 


HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 


BLESSEDARETHEPOORINSPT*FORTHEIRSIS 


THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 


English historians assert that some 
part of the Bible was translated into 
the mother-tongue in the beginning 
of the eighth century.t 

Among the Lansdown MSS pre- 
served in the British Museum, there is 
a volume stated to be 100 years older 
than Wickiliffe’s time, (Wickliffe flour- 


*SPT, is contracted for spirit. 


ished about 1360.) This book has been 
considered, by no incompetent judge, 
even of a still earlier date, and as the 
first and earliest English translation 
known. The following extract (the 
first chapter of Genesis) from this edi+ 
tion,is a highly curious and interesting 
specimen of early translations : 


tAldemus translated the Psalms into Saxon, in 709. 


VOL. IX.——-NO. XXXVIII. 








‘In ye beginning God made of nought 
heavene and erthe. For sothe the erthe 
was idil and voide ; and derknessis werun 
on the face of depthe, and the spyrit of the 
Lord wos born onthe waters. 

** And God seide, lizt be maid, ond lizt 
wos made, and God siz the lizt it wos good, 
ond he departide the lizt fro derknesses, 
ond he depide ye lizt dai, ond the derkues- 
sis nizt, ond the eventyd and mornety d wos 
made on dai. 

*©And (God) seide, make we man to 
oure ymage and likenesse, ond be he souer- 
eyn to the fishes of the see, ond to the vol- 
atilis of hevene, and to unreasonable beestes 
of erthe, ond to eche ereature, ond to eche 
crepinge beest which is movid in erthe, 
and God moid of nought a man to his ymage 
ond likeness. God moide of nought him, 
male and female.”’ 


Several translations having appear- 
ed, we now come to the year 1526, 
when the New Testament, translated 
by ‘Tindal, was published by Grafton, 
which occasioned the then Bishop of 
London to issue a*proclamation, de- 
manding “ under poine of excommu- 
nication, and incurring the suspicion 
of heresie, oll ond singular such bookes 
conteyning the translation of the New 
‘Testament in the Engliche tongue.” 
This translation, containing,according 
to the decree, “ erroneous opinions, 
pernicious and offensive, seducying 
the simple people, attemptying by 
their wicket and perverse interpreta— 
tions, to prophanate the majestye of 
the scripture, ond craftily to abuse the 
most holy word of God.” ‘This pro- 
hibition was little regarded, conse- 
quently the bishops and clergy made 
great complaints, and petitioned the 
king. They were, however, very soon 
bought up by bishop ‘Tonstal and Sir 
‘Thomas More, and burntat St Paul’s 
Cross. 

The ignorant and illiterate monks 
were so much alarmed when the Test- 
ament appeared in our mother-tongue, 
that they declared from their pulpits, 
‘that there was a new language dis- 
covered, of which the people should 
beware, since it was that which pro- 
duced all the heresies; that in this 
language was a book come forth ealled 
the New Testament, which was now 
in every body’s hands, and was full of 
thorns and briers.” 

The Vicar of Croydon and other 
monks and priests were also much ter- 
rified when the Scriptures first appear. 
ed in a printed volume, and the former 
thus expressed himself in a sermon 
preached at St Paul’s Cross :— We 
must root out printing, or printing will 
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root out us.” As long as ignoranee 
and hypocrisy could stand against the 
infant strides of knowledge and truth, 
this doctrine was enforced ; but ulti- 
mately, as ever must be the case, big- 
otry and superstition were soon torn 
from their haughty and oppressive 
throne, and the vicar’s prophecy was 
fully verified. 

1532. The first edition of the whole 
Bible in the English language (the 
translation by Myles Coverdale) was 
published by Grafton. It was printed 
at Marsburgh, in Hessia. Six copies 
were presented to Archbishop Crane 
mer, and Lord Cromwell. It was a 
folio, dedicated to the king, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


** Unto the moost ap Ae soveraygne 
lord kynge Henry the eyghth, kynge of 
Englande and of France, lorde of Irelande, 
&c. Defender of the fayth, and under God 
the chefe suppreme heade of the churche 
of Englande. 

«The ryght and just administracyon of 
the laws that God gave unto Moses and unto 
Josua; the testimonye of faythfulness that 
God gave to David: the plenteous abun- 
dance of wysdome that God gave unto Solo- 
mon: the lucky and prosperous age with 
the multiplicacvon of sede which God 
gave unto Abraham and Sara his wife, 
be given unto you most gracyous prynce, 
with your dearest just wyfe and most ver- 
tuous pryncesse quene Jane.” 

This dedication is thus subseribed :— 

«© Your grace’s humble subjecte 
** and daylye oratour, 
‘*Mytes CoverDAte.’” 


It appears by what Coverdale says 
here, and elsewhere, that the Holy 
Scripture was now allowed to be read 
in English; but not so always, forjin 
some part of this reign,Tindal’s Bible 
was suppressed, by act of parliament; 
indeed, the Bible was absolutely for- 
bidden to be read or expounded ; but 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, Captains of 
the Wars, Justices of the Peace, and 
Recorders of the cities, might quote 
passages, to enforce their publie har- 
angues. A nobleman or gentleman 
might read it in his house or gardens, 
quietly and without disturbing good 
order; but women, artificers, appren- 
tices, journeymen, husbandmen and 
labourers were to be punished with 
one month’s imprisonment, as often as 
they were detected in reading the Bi- 
ble, either privately or openly. “ No- 
thing shall be taught or maintained 
contrary to the king’s instructions.” 
Such, however, was the privilege of a 
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peerage, that ladies of quality might 
read * to themselves alone” and not to 
others, “any chapter in the Old or 
New Testament.” 

1536. About this time Bibles were 
ordered to be set up jn some conve- 
nient place within their churches, so 
that the parishioners might resort to 
the same, and read it, and the charge 
of this book to be “ ratably borne be- 
tween them and the parishioners of 
one side; that is to say, one half by 
the parson, and the other half by 
them.” 

1539. In this year a large folio Bible 
was printed, called Cranmer’s Bible, 
with the following title :— 

“ The Byble in Englyshe. That is 
to saye, the content of all the Holy 
Scripture, bothe the Olde and New 
Testament, truly translated after the 
veryte of the Hebrue and Greke 
texates, by the dylygente studye of dy- 
verse excellent learned men expert in 
the forsayde tongues.” 

By a proclamation this year, it was 
ordained that every parish should buy 
a copy, under the penalty of 40s, The 
rice of it bound with clasps was 12s. 

“he Popish Bishops, two years after- 
wards, obtained the suppression of 
this book, and thenceforth no Bible was 
printed or sold during the remainder 
of the reign of Henry VILT. Edward 
VI. coming to the crown, 1547, Bibles 
were again permitted to be circulated. 
Queen Mary ascending the throne, the 
Bible was again suppressed ; but was 
happily restored by Queen Elizabeth, 
and an edition of the largest volume 
published before 1562. 

1563.—March the 27th, a bill was 
brought into the House of Commons, 
that the Bible and the divine service 
might be translated into the Welsh 
tongue, and used in the churches of 
Wales. 

1566.—The edition published in 
1562, having been sold, a new one 
now appeared. 

1568.—A new translation, promo- 
ted by Archbishop Parker, came out, 
called the “Great English Bible,” and 
sometimes “‘ the Bishops’ Bible.” 

1572.—The above edition was 
again reprinted, and called “ the Holy 
Bible,” and had the distinction of be- 
ing divided into verses, which was the 
work of different bishops. 

1584.--The Papists now discover- 
ing that it was impossible to prevent 
the cireulation of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue; printed a copy at 
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Rheims, and called it “the Rhemish 
Testament.” 

1603 to 1610.—The last and best 
English translation of the Bible was 
that occasioned by the conference at 
Hampton Court, in 1603. At this 
meeting many objections were made 
to the “ Bishops’ Bible,”’ when, after 
due deliberation, it was recommended 
to have a new translation. King 
James accordingly issued an order to 
prepare one. “ Not for a translation 
altogether new, nor yet to make of a 
bad one a good one; but to make a 
good one better, or of many good ones, 
one best.” In 1604, fiftyfour learned 
persons were appointed to this most 
important task ; but they did not come 
mence until 1607, when the number 
were reduced, by deaths, to fortyseven, 
Notwithstanding this diminution in 
their number, they completed their 
work in three years, and dedicated it 
to King James, 

After this edition was published, the 
other translations dropped by degrees, 
and this became generally adopted. 
True, it was published by authority, 
but there was neither canon,proclama- 
tion, nor act of parliament to enforce 
the use of it. Selden, in speaking of 
this translation, says, “‘ the translators 
in King James’s time took an excel- 
lent way. ‘That part of the Bible be- 
ing given to him who was most excel- 
lent in such a tongue, and then they 
met together, and one read the trans- 
lation, the rest holding in their hands 
some Bible, either of the learned 
tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, 
&c. If any found any fault, they 
spoke ; if not, they read on,” 





The Process of Historical Proof, ex- 
emplified aud explained ; with Ob- 
servations on the peculiar Points of 
the Christian Evidence. By Isaac 
Taylor. 

The primary and ultimate design of 
the author in this volume is to ana- 
lyze and investigate the nature of his- 
torical proof on general grounds, and 
having established his leading prop- 
ositions, to make an application of 
them to the books which compose the 
sacred canon of scripture. Many 
works of established fame, and un- 
doubted authenticity, he very justly 
contends, have descended to us in the 
same manner as the sacred writings, 
and no reason can be fairly assigned 
why these should be thought spuri- 
ous, while others, not one of which is 
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so well authenticated, are admitted to 
be legitimate. This reasoning, and the 
conclusion to which it leads, the au- 
thor thus states, in the commence- 
ment of his first chapter. 

“That the specific design of the 
following pages may be fully under- 
stood, the reader must imagine fora 
moment, that the entire mass of Greek 
and Roman literature had perished du- 
ring the middle ages; and that the 
Scriptures, like the works of Hesy- 
chius, and some other authors, had 
come down to modern times in a sin- 
gle copy ;—or only in one of the an- 
cient versions. ‘This supposition is 
far from being extravagant ; for there 
were several periods when the entire 
destruction of ancient books seemed 
more probable than their preservation. 

“If the Greek empire had been 
overthrown by the Asiatic hordes a 
few centuries earlier than actually 
happened ;—if the incursions of the 
northern barbarians upon the south- 
ern nations had been somewhat more 
simultaneous, and more extensively 
desolating than they were;—if some 
of the leaders of these invasions had 
not previously imbibed a degree of re- 
spect for learning and religion ;—if 
Christianity had been extinguished 
even for a single century ;—or if the 
system of monachism had not arisen 
and been maintained in the church; 
—on any of these suppositions, so far 
as we may calculate upon common pro- 
babilities, not a fragment, or scarcely 
a fragment, of ancient literature would 
have descended to modern times. 

“Ifthe Scriptures alone had sur- 
vived the general destruction of books, 
—and they had, in fact, a much high- 
erchance of preservation than any 
other writings ;—and if destitute of 
all external evidence, they .had been 
anew sent forth among the nations, 
they might well, on the strength of 
their intrinsic claims, have been ac- 
cepted by mankind, as in fact they are 
now accepted by thousands who, ut- 
terly ignorant of the historical grounds 
of belief, joyfully receive from them ‘a 
hope full ef immortality.’ 

** But instead of this solitary and 
unauthenticated transmission of the 
Scriptures, which we have here sup- 
posed, they have in fact been atten- 
ded in their descent from distant 
times by a vast and various assemb- 
lage of ancient books—all passing by 
the same modes from age to age—all 
subjected to the same perils—all de- 
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manding, therefore, the same critical 
treatment, and allclaiming the bene- 
fit of the same laws of evidence, when 
severally called upon to vindicate 
their claims to a place among genu- 
ine and authentic works. Nor can 
any reasons be imagined, at least any 
good reason, why some one of these 
authors should be excepted from the 
operation of the principles that are 
applied to all others. Nw notion pre- 
viously formed of what is probable or 
possible, can be allowed to have the 
smallest influence in obstructing the 
course of those deductions whiel are 
made from particular facts, on princi- 
ples acknowledged to be sound :—a 
notion may weigh against a notion or 
one hypothesis may be left to contend 
with another ; but an hypothesis can 
never be permitted, even in the slight- 
est degree, to counterbalance either 
actual facts, or direct inferences from 
such facts,” 

In prosecuting his analogy, the au- 
thor selects the writings of Herodo- 
tus, which all allow to be of great an- 
tiquity, and from the facts which they 
contain, and the permanent realities 
to which they refer, their authenticity is 
placed beyond the reach of all reason- 
able doubt. 

Having giving some biographical 
account of Herodotus, Mr ‘Taylor 
proceeds to state, as an indisputable 
fact, that the Greek text of this au- 
thor is well known to have been ex- 
tant before the invention of printing, 
—that is, quoted and mentioned dur- 
ing a thousand years retrogression, 
namely, from a. p. 1150 to a. D, 150, 
and from this latter date, to the time 
in which this father of history flour- 
ished, Of these writings several Greek 
copies are still extant, in libraries 
where they have slumbered for ages, 
bearing about them every mark of 
great antiquity, and all the evidence 
they could be supposed to possess, 
upon a supposition that they are the 

roduction of him whose name they 
ear, and that he lived in the early 
age assigned to him by history, From 
the contemporary testimonies of other 
writers, in proof of the facts related 
by Herodotus, this argument gains 
additional strength ; and the whole, 
in its combined effect,enables Mr T'ay- 
lor to infer the authentisity of the 
history from its genuineness. 

Having proceeded thus with Hero- 
dotus, and fairly made out his conclu- 
sion from the premises, Mr Taylor 
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applies the whole argument to the sa- 
cred writings, adducing proof, as he 
advances, that nothing can be urged 
in favour of the venerable Greek, that 
is not equally conclusive in favour of 
St Paul, and other writers of the New 
Testament. ‘This application, sup- 
ported by analogical facts, constitutes 
the greater portion of the volume. 

Of the sacred books, it is well 
known that the MSS were in exis- 
tence long before the invention of prin- 
ting; they are still extant, and are 
open to inspection, bearing every 
mark of great antiquity, such as might 
reasonably be expected, upon a suppo- 
sition, that they were in reality what 
they pretend to be. [n addition to 
this, quotations from these MSS, or 
allusions to them, or to the people, or 
the principles and the doctrines, con— 
nected with the system of which they 
treat, may be found in other writers, 
thickly scattered along the margins 
of time, nothing of which could have 
been, if these writings had not then 


been in existence. The testimony of 


contemporary writers in favour of the 
facts which the sacred authors state, 
confirms the truth of their declaras 
tions, and an appeal to geography 
furnishes an imperishable monument 
of evidence, which nothing can de- 
stroy. 

Having given this outline of Mr 
Taylor’s work, we have neither time 


nor occasion to follow his ** process of 


historical proof” in detail. It proves 
at once creditable to his talents, indus- 
try, and principles, and instructive to 
those into wLose hands it may hap- 
pen to fall. ‘To originality of concep- 
tion and design, he makes no preten- 
sions, as similar modes of analogical 
and comparative reasoning have been 
long before the world, In the ar- 
rangement, however, of his materials, 
and in preserving throughout the 
whole a strong resemblance, almost 
bordering on identity, between the 
situation of the writings of Herodo- 
tus and those of the New Testament, 
he has given to the whole argument 
a degree of prominence and perspi- 
cuity, from which it seems to have de- 
rived new energy. 

As the final result of his researches, 
Mr Taylor has legitimately wrought 
out this conclusion, that if any wri- 
tings of professed antiquity can be ad- 
mitted to be genuine and authentic, 
these of the sacred books have on the 
same ground an equal, if not a para: 
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mount claim. It appears also on 
the contrary, that if these’ sacred 
MSS, teeming with eternal, and encir- 
cled with an atmosphere of external 
and collateral evidence, can be sus- 
pected of being spurious, no book, no 
record, no MSS of antiquity, now in 
the world, can have any claim on the 
confidence of mankind. 





The Works of James Arminius, 
D. D. formerly Professor of Divin- 
ity in the university of Leyden. 
Translated from the Latin. By 
James Nichols. Longman, London. 
Were we disposed to credit many 

writers who have mentioned the name, 

the character, and the theological sen- 
timents ascribedjto James Arminius, 
we should readily conclude that he 
was one of the vilest heretics of the 
age in which he lived, and richly de- 
serving the execration of all future 
enerations of the christian church. 
Ve have, however, had too much ex- 

perience of the artifices, frauds, and 
misrepresentations of sect and party, 
to be deluded wiih their sorceries. 
Many a worthy man, and valuable 
writer, has been traduced, blackened, 
and drawn in caricature, by his theo- 
logical antagonists, whom it would 
have been an honour for the calumni- 
ators to have imitated, rather than 
contaminate with sacrilegious hands, 

It was the fate of John Goodwin to 
be loaded by his opponents with near- 
ly every opprobrious epithet that lan~ 
guage could afford ; and in the estima- 
tion of many, without doubt, through 
the baseness of his lying traducers, 
his name is associated with almost 
everything that can excite abhorrence 
and merit contempt. His life, however, 
by Jackson, published a few years 
since, has shaken off the filth upon 
those by whom it had been collected 
and heaped upon him; and an expo- 
sure of the conduct of Prynne and 
others has loaded their characters 
with infamy. In like manner, during 
the lifetime of Arminius, and even af- 
ter he had found repose in the grave, 
the Gomarists of the day, armed with 
tomahawks and scalping-knives, pur- 
sued his fame, his character, and _ his 
writings, with all the rage of impious 
rancour and unholy virulence. 

It may perhaps be argued, that the 
synod of Dort eondemned the doc- 
trines and tenets of this venerable, but 
much persecuted man. This fact his 
friends will readily admit; but it must 
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not be forgotten, that the decisions of 
the councils of Trent and of Constance 
furnish no criterion of truth. Infalli- 
bility is not always an attendant on 
synods. It mustalso be remember- 
ed, that the divines assembled at Dort 
pronounced their sentence without 
allowing any ove to appear in the 
defence of the doctrines and tenets 
they condemned. Witnesses, counsel- 
lors, interpreters, accusers, judges, 
and executioners, were all members 
of {one common family—all parties 
concerned, and all deeply interested 
in the issue of their own deliberations, 
of which no spirit of prophecy was 
necessary to foresee the result. A 
convocation thus constituted, and thus 
conducted, is entitled to little . more 
respect than if it had been denomina- 
ted ** The Synod of Snort.” 

In several of his disputations, inser- 
ted in this volume, Arminius displays 
consummate skill, and almost unex- 
ampled acuteness, It cannot, how- 
ever be denied, that a considerable 
portion of stiffness and formality en- 
ters into his reasonings, through 
which, to an inattentive reader, they 
will at times appear somewhat ob- 
scure; bunt it must not be forgotten 
that this was the fashion of the day 
and common to all the writers‘of the 
age in which he flourished. Similar 
observations may be made on his di- 
visions and subdivisions of the vari- 
ous topics which he examines; and his 
nice discriminations may sometimes 
perplex.and fatigue many of his rea- 
ders. He surveys his subjects in all 
their branches and bearings, viewing 
them in every attitude in which they 
can be placed, and leaving nothing 
for any subsequent writer, on which 
he has not already touched. 

These remarks will particularly ap- 
ply to the tenth disputation, which 
relates to “ The righteousness and 
efficacy of the providence of God con- 
cerning evil.” ‘This disputation may 
be justly considered as a masterpiece 
both of reasoning and acuteness ; and 
however he may be accused of heresy 
by the advocates of unconditional 
election and reprobation, we are de~ 
eidedly of the opinion expressed by an 
eminent professor of divinity that 
* were any modern Arminian to avow 
the sentiments which Arminius has 
here maintained, he would be instant- 
ly called a Calvinist.” 

In his disputation On the free- 
will of man and its powers,” Armin- 
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ius has advanced more than sufficient 
to refute the charges that have been 
brovght against him. He tells us 
in plain and unequivocal language, 
that “ its powers are not only debi- 
litated and useless, unless they be as- 
sisted by divine grace, but it has no 
powers whatever, except such as are 
excited by divine grace.” In the same 
disputation he asserts with equal 
clearness, that, when an individual is 
brought into a state of conversion, 
‘Whatever it may be, of knowledge, 
holiness, and power, is all begotten 
within him by the holy Spirit, who is 
on this account called the Spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, of coun- 
sel and might, of knowledge and the 
fear of Jehovah ; the Spirit of grace ; 
of faith ; the Spirit of adoption into 
sons ; and the Spirit of holiness ; and 
to whom the acts of illumination, re- 
generation, renovation, and confirma- 
tion, are attributed in the scriptures.” 

On the subject of divine predestina— 
tion, several expressions may be found 
in his disputation, more favourable 
towards Calvinism than most of his 
demi-followers would at present be 
willing to advance. At the time when 
Arminius flourished, the Calvinists of 
his day raised against him the cry of 
heresy ; and the tremendous war- 
whoop, which they contrived to sound, 
drowned the voices of his friends that 
were lifted in his behalf, and forbade 
others to examine the tenets, which 
they only saw in the distortions 
of condemnation. In this disputation 
there are few expressions which mod- 
ern Calvinists would not readily a- 
dopt, but many which those who are 
called Arminians, would reject, as bor- 
dering too closely on the dominions of 
fatal necessity. 

In a dissertation on the seventh 
chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, which occupies upwards of 
two hundred pages, this celebrated 
man has been guilty of a crime, which 
perhaps the successors of his oppo- 
nents will not readily forgive. He 
has made sad havoe with Antinomian 
experience, torn up by the roots the 
mighty tree, in the branches of which 
the birds of the air had found a com- 
fortable lodgment, and demolished 


many an edifice, in which sin had 
long been accustomed to repose in 
undisturbed tranquillity. A full and 
fair reply towhat he has advanced, 
we feel satisfied, has never fyet made 
its appearance ; and it is certain that 
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the English language can furnish on 
this point nothing, in energy, acute- 
ness, comprehensiveness, minuteness 
of investigation, and profundity of re- 
search, to stand in comparison with 
what appears in this translation. 

"There can be little doubt that many 
thousands, having been taught from 
their cradles to view Arminius as a 
heretic, and Arminianism as heresy, 
have joined in the common yell of 
condemnation, without knowing any- 
thing of either. Personal investiga 
tion, however, will teach all the folly of 
relyingon the representations of others, 
and with the absurdity of being terri- 
fied with the scarecrows of opprobri- 
ous epithets, abusive names and fright- 
ful sounds. To all who are at this 
moment either smiling or groaning 
beneath these mental fetters, respect- 
ing Arminius, we would say, let them 
examine attentively his life and sen- 
timents, which appear in these vol- 
umes, and the delusion of trusting 
in the fidelity of sectarian delinea- 
tions will want no other evidence. 

In favour of his expositions,as stated 
in the preceding paragraphs, Armin- 
ius has given many appropriate quo- 
tations from the ancient fathers, and 
from more modern divines. Mere 
human authority indeed is not argu- 
ment; and never can become a sub- 
stitute for it. It should, however, al- 
Ways operate to suspend prejudice, 
and prepare the mind for impartial in- 
vestigation. ‘The attainment of this 
state of impartiality is essential to the 
discovery of truth; and he who has 
it not, must remain enslaved to the 
opinions of others through life. Hf 
this method were uniformly adopted, 
we should find less reason to condemn 
others, than we unfortunately discover 
when viewing them through the false 
optics of ignorance and misrepresenta- 
tion ; and supported by this principle, 
James Arminius would have escaped 
the reproaches and anathemas with 
which bigotry has been pelting him 
from the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century to the present hour. 

Deriving our information thus from 
the fountain head,we have been aston- 
ished at the manner in which his name 
and writings have been traduced. 
To all his propositions we by no means 
assent ; nor are we solicitous to bear 
his name by becoming his followers. 
We have, however, found such a pre- 
vailing influence of important truth 
over diminutive errour, as not to be 
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ashamed fof the name of Arminius 
when the tide of Antinomian invective 
pours its unholy curses upon him ; and 
urges its furious advocates to pass the 
sentence of irrevocable eondemnation 
on writings, which ingall probability 
they never read, and on sentiments 
with which they are but very partial- 
ly acquainted. He who reads the 
works of this extraordinary man with 
attention, must be lost to all that is 
exalted in human nature, who does 
not hesitate to pronounce hima here- 
tic. 





Natural History of Enthusiasm. 

The able author of this work has 
delineated the character of enthusiasm, 
and furnished in many respects the 
lights and shades by which it is dis- 
tinguished. Its numerous operations 
have been traced through intricate 
mazes, and detected with a discrimin- 
ating eye. The aim of the author 
seems to be, to draw a line between 
what may be deemed the censurable 
parts of enthusiasm, and that anima- 
ted energy, without which, scarcely 
anything great or momentous has ever 
been achieved. To this important 
point nearly every eflort has been di- 
rected, and the exertions have been 
attended with success. 

But although no formal definition of 
enthusiasm has been given by the au- 
thor, it may easily be inferred, that he 
places its dominion in the ascendency 
which the imagination gains over the 
reasoning powers. This, indeed, is 
the only field in which it can be pre- 
sumed to operate, and in this he near- 
ly coincides in — with Locke. It 
may, therefore, be considered as ap- 
proximating very nearly to the cha- 
racter of insenity, with this difference, 
that enthusiasm is generally confined 
to one particular class of objects, or 
perhaps to one leading idea, whereas 
insanity knows no boundaries to its 
extensive empire. 


‘*The excesses of the imagination,”’ he ob- 
serves, ‘fare of two kinds; the first is, 
when within its proper sphere it gains so 
great a power, that all other affections and 
motives belonging to human nature are 
overborne and excluded. It is thus that in- 
tellectual or professional pursuits seem some- 
times to annihilate all sympathy with the 
common interests of life, and to render a 
man a mere phantom, except within the 
particular circle of his favorite objects. The 
second kind of excess is of a much more 
evil tendency, and consists in a trespass of 
the imaginstion upon ground where it should 
have little or no influence, and where it can 
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only prevent or disturb the operation of rea- 
son and right feeling. Thus, not seldom, it 
is seen that the sobrieties of good sense, 
and the counsels of experience, and the ob- 
vious motives of interest, and perhaps even 
the dictates of rectitude, are set at nought 
by an exorbitant imagination, which, over- 
stepping its proper function, invests even 
the most common objects, either with pre- 
Gees charms, or unreal deformities. 

ery few minds, perhaps, are altogether 
free from such constitutional fictions, which, 
to a greater or less extent, intercepts our 
view of things as they are.” 

In the following passage, we have 
a just discrimination between the ac- 
tive exertions of the mind under the 
influence of sober and rational princi- 
ples, and itsstrange aberrations, when 
governed by the reveries of a wild 
imagination. 

«* Nature has furnished each of the active 
faculties with a sensibility to pleasure in 
its own exercise: this sensibility is the spring 
of spontaneous exertion ; and if the fate 
lectual constitution be robust, it serves to 
stimulate labour, and yet itself observes a 
modest sobriety, leaving the forces of the 
mind to do their part without embarrass- 
ment. The pleasurable emotion is always 
subordinate and subservient, never predo- 
minant or importunate. But in minds of a 
less healthy temperament, the emotion of 
pleasure, and the consequent excitement, is 
disproportionate to the strength of the facul- 
ties. The efficient power of the under- 
standing is therefore overborne, and left in 
the rear; there is more of commotion than 
of action; more of movement than of pro- 
gress: more of enterprise than of achieve- 
ment. 

**Such then are those, who, in due re- 
gard both to the essential differences of cha- 
racter, and to the proprieties of language, 
should be deemed ,enthusiasts. To apply 
an epithet which carries with it an idea of 
folly, of weakness, and of extravagance, 
toa vigorous mind, efficiently as well as 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of any sub- 
stantial and important object, is not merely 
to misuse a word, but to introduce confusion 
among our notions, and to put contempt upon 
what 1s deserving of respect. Where there 
is no errour of imagination—no misjudging of 
realities—no calculation which reason con- 
demns, there is no enthusiasm, even though 
the soul may be on fire with the velocity of 
its movement in pursuit of its chosen object. 
1f once we abandon this distinction, language 
will want a term for a well-known and com- 
mon vice of the mind; and, from a waste- 
ful perversion of phrases, we must be re- 
duced to speak of qualities most noble, and 
most base, by the very same designation.’’ 


Enthusiasm thus delineated, thus 
characterized, and thus described, the 
author proceeds to trace through the 
varied departments of mental opera- 
tion, and the active and contemplative 
scenes of life. 

From the first section on “ Enthu- 
siasm, Secular and Religious” our for- 
mer quotations have been taken; and 
on the subject of prayer, in the second, 
entitled “ Enthusiasm in Devotion,” 
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we have the following observations. 

But there are devotional exercises,which, 
though they assume the style and phrases 
of prayer, have no other object than to at- 
tain the immediate pleasure of excitement. 
The devotee is not in truth a petitioner, for 
his prayers terminate in themselves; and 
if he reaches the expected pitch of transient 
emotion, he desires nothing more. Thisa 
petite for feverish agitations naturally 
prompts a quest of whatever is exorbitant 
in expression or sentiment, and as naturally 
inspires a dread of all those subjects of med- 
itation which tend to abate the pulse of the 
moral system. If the language of humilia- 
tion is at all admitted into the enthusiast’s 
devotion, it mzst be so pointed with ex- 
travagance, and so blown out with exagger- 
ations, that it serves much more to tickle 
the fancy than to affect the heart; it is a 
borlesque of venitence, very proper to 
ae a mind that is destitute of real eontri- 
ion.’’ 


Having made it apparent that for 
existence, for its continuance, and for 
every excellence and blessing which 
we enjoy, we are every moment de- 
pendent upon God, the author in his 
third section reasons strongly in favour 
of “ Divine influence,” and exempts it 
from the charge of enthusiasm, though 
he readily allows that this doctrine 
may be strangely perverted ; and of 
the ways in which this perversion 
takes place, he gives many instances. 
On this momentous subject he devotes 
more time to the latter part than to 
the former, but enough is asserted to 
show that in the conversion of the 
soul he recognizes the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, and the efficacy of his in- 
fluence. Hence he observes that— 

** A change of moral dispositions so entire 
as to be properly symbolized by calling ita 
new birth, or a resurrection to life, must be 
much more than a self—effected reformation ; 
for if it were nothing more, the figure would 
be preposterous, unnecessary, and delusive.” 

On “ Enthusiasm being the source 
of Heresy,” the author introduces the 
imagination as rioting in her own un- 
restrained excesses, and proceeding 
step by step until she reaches the wild- 
est absurdities. A love for novelty 
furnishes a stimulus to speculation, and 
ingenuity is always ready to defend 
what faney wishes to be true. The 
written word, he argucs “is our only 
guide,” and he who renounces its dic- 
tates wanders on dangerous moun- 
tains, that are destined to be pathless 
forever. 

“ The Enthusiasm of Prophetic In- 
terpretation,” has a strong bearing on 
some dogmatists of the present day ; 
and all who are acquainted with their 
mode of procedure, must acknowledge 
that the picture is fairly drawn, 

The remaining sections of this work 
we have no room to particularize. 








